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A GENERAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. 



** We tiie of thinking and eren of acting ; we nerer tire of loiring." 



In the following series of systematic essays upon Posi- 
tivism, the essential principles of the doctrine are first 
considered ; I then point out the agencies by which its 
propagation will be effected ; and I conclude by describing 
certain additional features indispensable to its complete- 
ness. My treatment of these questions will of course be 
summary : yet it will suiffice, I hope, to overcome several 
excusable but unfounded prejudices. It will enable any 
competent reader to assure himself that the new general 
doctrine aims at something more than satisfying the Intel- 
lect ; that it is in reality quite as &vourable to Feeling 
and even to Imagination. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

PosmvisM consists essentially of a Philosophy and a 
Polity. These can never be dissevered ; the former being 
the basis, and the latter the end of one comprehensive 
system, in which our intellectual faculties and our social 
sympathies are brought into close correlation with each 
other. For, in the first place, the science of Society, 

1 
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besides being more important than any other, supplies the 
only logical and scientific link by which all our varied 
observations of phenomena can be brought into one con- 
sistent whole.* Of this science it is even more true than 
of any of the preceding sciences, that its real character 
cannot be understood without explaining its exact relation 
in all general features with the art corresponding to it. 
Now here we find a coincidence which is assuredly not 
fortuitous. At the very time when the theory of society 
is being laid down, an immense sphere is opened for the 
application of that theory ; the direction, namely, of the 
social regeneration of Western Europe. For, if we take 
another point of view, and look at the great crisis of 
modem history, as its character is displayed in the natural 
course of events, it becomes every day more evident how 
hopeless is the task of reconstructing political institutions 
without the previous remodelling of opinion and of life. 
To form then a satisfsu^tory synthesis of all human concep- 
tions is the most urgent of our social wants: and it is 
needed equally for tiie sake of Order and of Progress. 
During the gradual accomplishment of this great philo- 
sophical work, a new moral power will arise spontaneously 
throughout the West, which, as its influence increases, 
will lay down a definite basis for the reorganization of 
society. It will ofler a general system of education for 
the adoption of all civilized nations, and by this means 
will supply ia every department of public and private life 
fixed principles of judgment and of conduct. Thus the 
intellectual movement and the social crisis will be brought 

* The establishment of this great principle u the most important result 
of my " System of PositiTe PhilosophyJ' This work was published 1 830-1 S42, 
with the title of " Coiurse of Positive Philosophy/' because i^ was based upon a 
course of lectures delivered 1826-1829. But since that tune I have always 
given it the more appropriate name of System. Shoidd the work reach a 
second edition, the corrcmon will be maae formally : meanwhile, this will, 
I hope, xemore all miMonoeptioiL on the fubjeot. 
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continually into cloee connection with each other. Both 
will combine to prepare the adranced portion of humanity 
for the acceptance of a true spiritual power, a power more 
coherent, as well as more progressive, than the noble but 
premature attempt of mediœyal CatholicisnL . 

The primary object, then, of Positiyism is twofold : to >/ 
generalize our scientific conceptions, and to systematize 
the art of social life. These are but two aspects of one 
and the same problem. They will form the subjects of 
the two first chapters of this work. I shall first explain 
the general spirit of the new philosophy. I shall then 
show its necessary connection with the whole course of 
that vast revolution which is now about to terminate under 
its guidance in social reconstruction. 

This will lead us naturally to another question. The 
regenerating doctrine cannot do its work without ad- 
herents: in what quarter should we hope to find themP 
Now, with individual exceptions of great value, we cannot 
expect the adhesion of any of the upper classes in society. 
They are all more or less under the influence of baseless 
metaphysical theories, and of aristocratic self-seeking. 
They are absorbed in blind political agitation, and in dis- 
putes for the possession of the useless remnants of the 
old theological and military system. Their action only 
tends to prolong the revolutionary state indefinitely, and 
can never result in true social renovation. 

Whether we regard its intellectual character or its 
social objects, it is certain that Positivism must look else- 
where for support. It will find a welcome in those classes 
only whose good sense has been left unimpaired by our 
vicious system of education, and whose generous sympa- 
thies are allowed to develope themselves freely. It is 
among Women, therefore, and among the Working classes 
that the heartiest supporters of the new doctrine will be 
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found. It is intenaed, indeed, ultimately for all classes of 
society. But it will never gain much real influence over 
the higher ranks till it is forced upon their notice by these 
powerful patrons. When the work of spiritual reorgan- 
ization is completed, it is on them that its maintenance 
will principally depend ; and so too, their combined aid is 
necessary for its commencement. Having but little influ- 
ence in political government, they are the more likely to 
appreciate the need of a moral government, the special 
object of which it will be to protect them against the 
oppressive action of the temporal power. 

In the third chapter, therefore, I shall explain the mode 
in which philosophers and working men will co-operate. 
Both have been prepared for this coalition by the general 
course which modem history has taken, and it oficrs now 
the only hope we have of really decisive action. We shall 
find that the efforts of Positivism to regulate and develope 
the natural tendencies of the people, make it, even from 
the intellectual point of view, more coherent and com- 
plete. 

But there is another and a more imexpected source from 
which Positivism will obtain support ; and not till then 
will its true character and the fiill extent of its construc- 
tive power be appreciated. I shall show in the fourth 
chapter how eminently calculated is the Positive doctrine 
to raise and regulate the social condition of .Women. It 
is &om the feminine aspect only that hiunan life, whether 
individually or collectively considered, can really be com- 
prehended as a whole. For the only basis on which a 
system really embracing all the requirements of life can 
be formed, is the subordination of intellect to social feel- 
ing: a subordination which we find directly represented 
in the womanly type of character, whether regarded in its 
personal or social relations. 
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Although these questions cannot be treated fully in the 
present work, I hope to convince my readers that Posi- 
tivism is more in accordance with the spontaneous ten- 
dencies of the people and of women than Catholicism, and 
is therefore better qualified to institute a spiritual power. 
It should be observed that the ground on which the sup- 
port of both these classes is obtained is, that Positivism 
is the only system which can supersede the various sub- 
versive schemes that are growing every day more danger- 
ous to all the relations of domestic and social life. Yet 
the tendency of the doctrine is to elevate the character of 
both of these classes ; and it gives a most energetic sanc- 
tion to all their legitimate aspirations. 

Thus it is that a philosophy originating in speculations 
of the most abstract character, is found applicable not 
merely to every department of practical life, but also to 
the sphere of our moral nature. But to complete the 
proof of its imiversality I have still to speak of another 
very essential feature. I shall show, in spite of preju- 
dices which exist very naturally on this point, that Posi- 
tivism is eminently calculated to call the Imaginative 
faculties into exercise. It is by these faculties that the 
unity of human nature is most distinctly represented: 
they are themselves intellectual, but their field lies prin- 
cipally in our moral nature, and the result of their opera- 
tion is to influence the active powers. The subject of 
women treated in the fourth chapter, will lead me by a 
natural transition to speak in the fifth of the Esthetic 
aspects of Positivism. I shall attempt to show that the 
new doctrine by the very fact of embracing the whole 
range of human relations in the spirit of reality, discloses 
the true theory of Art, which has hitherto been so great 
a deficiency in our speculative conceptions. The prin- 
ciple of the theory is that, in co-ordinating the primary 
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functions of Humanity, Positivifim places the Idealities of 
the poet midway between the Ideas of the philosopher and 
the Realities of the statesman. We see from this theory 
how it is that the poetical power of Positivism cannot 
be manifested at present. We must wait until moral 
and mental regeneration has advanced far enough to 
awaken the sympathies which naturally belong to it, and 
on which Art in its renewed state must depend for the 
fiiture. The first mental and social shock once passed, 
Poetry will at last take her proper rank. She will lead 
Humanity onward towards a future which is now no 
longer vague and visionary, while at the same time she 
enables us to pay due honour to all phases of the past. 
The great object which Positivism sets before us indi- 
vidually and socially, is the endeavour to become more 
perfect. The highest importance is attached therefore to 
the imaginative faculties, because in every sphere with 
which they deal they stimulate the sense of perfection. 
Limited as my explanations in this work must be, I shall 
be able to show that Positivism, while opening out a new 
and wide field for art, supplies in the same spontaneous 
way new means of expression. 

I shall thus have sketched with some detail the true 
character of the regenerating doctrine. All its principal 
aspects will have been considered. Beginning with its 
philosophical basis, I pass by natural transitions to its 
political purpose ; thence to its action upon the people, 
its influence with women, and lastiy, to its esthetic power. 
In concluding this work, which is but the introduction to 
a larger treatise, I have only to speak of the conception 
. which unites all these various aspects. As summed up in 
\ the positivist motto, Itove, Order, Progress, they lead us 
to the conception of Humanity, which implicitly involves 
and gives new force to each of them. Bightly inter- 
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preting this conception, we view PositiyÎGan at last as a 
complete and consistent whole. The subject will natur- 
ally lead us to speak in general terms of the fiiture pro- 
gress of social regeneration, as fSsur as the history of the 
past enables us to foresee it. The movement originates 
in France, and is limited at first to the great family of 
Western nations. I shall show that it will aftenvBrds 
extend, in accordance with definite laws, to the rest of 
the white race, and finally to the other two great races 
of man. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER OF POSITIVISM. 

The object of ^^^ object of all true Philosophy is to frame 
to^pSent Ï ^ system which shall comprehend human life 
S^ïïm ïtfeT ^iiider every aspect, social as well as individual. 
moSf^g its ^^ embraces, therefore, the three kinds of phe- 
imperfections. nomcna of which our life consists, Thoughts, 
Feelings, and Actions. Under all these aspects, the growth 
of Humanity is primarily spontaneous ; and the basis 
upon which all wise attempts to modify it should pro- 
ceed, can only be furnished by an exact acquaintance with 
the natural process. We are, however, able to modify 
this process systematically ; and the importance of this 
is extreme, since we can thereby greatly diminish the 
partial deviations, the disastrous delays, and the grave 
inconsistencies to which so complex a growth would be 
liable were it left entirely to itself. To effect this neces- 
sary intervention is the proper sphere of politics. But 
a right conception cannot be formed of it without the aid 
of the philosopher, whose business it is to define and 
amend the principles on which it is conducted. With this 
object in view the philosopher endeavours to co-ordinate 
the various elements of man's existence, so that it may 
be conceived of theoretically as an integral whole. His 
synthesis can only be valid in so far as it is an exact and 
complete representation of the relations naturally exist- 
ing. The first condition is therefore that these relations 
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be carefully studied. When the philosopher, instead of 
forming such a synthesis, attempts to interfere more 
directly with the course of practical life, he commits the 
error of usurping the province of the statesman, to whom 
aU practical measures exclusively belong. PhHogophy and 
P olitic s are_t he two principal functions of tbe_great social 
org^ism. Morality, systematically considered, forms the 
connecting link and at the same time the line of demar- 
cation between them. It is the most important applica- 
tion of philosophy, and it gives a general direction to 
polity. Natural morality, that is to say the varioi)8 
emotions of our moral nature, will, as I have shown ik 
my pievious work, always govern the speculations of the 
one and the operations of the other. This I shall explain 
more fully. 

Bu; the synthesis, which it is the social function of 
Philosophy to construct, will neither be real nor perma- 
nent, unless it embraces every department of human y 
nature whether speculative, affective, or practical. These / 
three trders of phenomena react upon each other so in- 
timatety, that any system which docs not include all of 
them uust inevitably be unreal and inadequate. Yet it 
is only in the present day, when Philosophy is reaching 
the positive stage, that this which is her highest and 
most esstntial mission can be fully apprehended. 

The tieological synthesis depended exclu- f^^ Theoio- 
sively upon our affectiv e nature ; and to this J5!5îd'^^^*£ 
is owing Its original supremacy and its ulti- uad^^de"of 
mate decline. For a long time its influence 1^0™"» nature. 
over all oir highest speculations was paramoxmt. This 
was especially the case during the Polytheistic period, 
when Imagination and Feeling still retained their sway 
under very alight restraint from the reasoning faculties. 
Yet even during the time of its highest development, 
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intellectually and socially, theology exercised no real con- 
trol over practical life. It reacted, of course, upon it to 
some extent, but the effects of this were in most cases far 
more apparent than real. There was a natural antagonism 
between them, which though at first hardly perceiyed, 
went on increasing till at last it brought about the entire 
destruction of the theological fiibric. A system so rpurely 
subjective ^uld not harmonize with the necessarily \4bjec- 
tive^ tendencies and stubborn realities of practice Ijfe. 
IKoology asserted ali phenomena to be under the Sominion 
of WULs more or less arbitrary : whereas in practical life 
meiL were led more and more clearly to the conception 
of invariable Laws. For without laws human action would 
Kave admitted of no rule or plan. In consequence of 
this utter inability of theology to deal with practical life, 
its treatment of speculative and even of moral problems 
was exceedingly imperfect, such problems being all more 
or less dependent on the practical necessities of life. To 
present a perfectly synthetic view of human nature was, 
then, impossible as long as the influence of theology 
lasted ; because the Intellect was impelled by Feeling 
and by the Active powers in two totally different direc- 
tions. The failure of all metaphysical attempts to form 
a synthesis need not be dwelt upon here. Metaphysicians, 
injpteof their Xîl^nas^to.absolute truth^Jiave nevep-heen 
able to supersede ij^eology in. questions .of feeling, and 
have proved still more inadequate in practical questions. 
Ontology, even when it was most triumphant in the 
schools, was always limited to subjects of a purely intel- 
lectual nature ; and even here its abstractions, useless in 
themselves, dealt only with the case of individual de- 
velopment, the metaphysical spirit being thoroughly in- 
compatible with the social point of view. In my work 
on Positive Philosophy I have clearly proved that it 
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constitutes only a transitory phase of mind, and is totally 
inadequate for any constructiye purpose. For a time it 
was supreme ; but its utility lay simply in its revolution- 
ary tendencies. It aided the preliminary development of 
Humanity by its gradual inroads upon Theology, which, 
though in ancient times entrusted with the sole direction 
of society, had long since become in every respect utterly 
retrograde. 

B ut^all Positive s peculations owe their first tiJe^^spiSr^ 
origin to the occupa tions of4ttactical life ; and. ^^Miiife!* 
consequently, they have always given some in- 
dication of their capacity for regulating our active powers, 
which had been omitted from every former synthesis. 
Their value in this respect has been and still is materi- 
ally impaired by their want of breadth, and their isolated 
and incoherent character ; but it has always been instinc- 
tively felt. The importance that we attach to theories 
which teach the laws of phenomena, and give us the 
power of prevision, is chiefly due to the fact that they 
alone can regulate our otherwise blind action upon the 
external world. Hence it is that while the Positive 
spirit has been growing more and more theoretical, and 
has gradually extended to every department of speculation, 
it has never lost the practical tendencies which it derived 
from its source ; and this even in the case of researches 
useless in themselves, and only to be justified as logical 
exercises. From its first origin in mathematics and as- 
tronomy, it has always shown its tendency to systematize 
the whole of our conceptions in every new subject which 
has been brought within the scope of its Amdamental 
principle. It exercised for a long time a modifying 
influence upon theological and metaphysical principles, 
which has gone on increasing; and since the time of 
Descartes and Bacon it has become evident that it is 
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destined to supersede tliem altogether. Positivism has 
gradually taken possession of the preliminary sciences of 
Physics and Biology, and in these the old system no 
l5nger prevails. AU that remained was. to complete the 
ra!ïgë"df its influence by including the study o f socia l 
phenomena. For this study metaphysics had provetL in- 
o^^ietènt ; by theological thinkers it had only been pur- 
sued indirectly and empirically as a condition of govern- 
ment. I believe that my work on Positive Philosophy 
has so far supplied what was wanting. I think it must 
now be clear to all that the Positive spirit can embrace 
the entire range of thought without lessening, or rather 
with the effect of strengthening its original tendency to 
regulate practical life. And it is a further guarantee 
for the stability of the new intellectual synthesis that 
Social science, which is the final result of our researches, 
gives them that systematic character in which they had 
hitherto been wanting, by supplying the only connecting 
link of which they all admit. 

This conception is already adopted by all true thinkers. 
All must now acknowledge that the Positive spirit tends 
necessarily towards the formation of a comprehensive and 
durable system, in which every practical as well as specu- 
lative subject shall be included. But such a system would 
still be far from realising that universal character without 
which Positivism would be incompetent to supersede 
Theology in the spiritual government of Hxmianity. For 
the element which really preponderates in every human 
being, that is to sdy. Affection, would still be left un- 
touched. This element Tr"i8,"ând this only, which gives 
a stimulus and direction to the other two parts of our 
nature: without it the one would waste its force in ill- 
oonceived, or, at least, useless studies, and the_pther in 
barren or even dangerous contention. With this immense 
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deficiency the combination of our theoretical and actiye 
powers wotdd be fruitless, because it would lack the only 
principle which could ensure its real and permanent sta- 
bility. The failure would be even greater than the 
failure of Theology in dealing with practical questions; 
for the unity of human nature cannot really be made to 
depend either on the rational or the active faculties. In 
the life of the individual, and, still more, in the life of 
the race, the basis of unity, as I shall show in the fourth 
chapter, must^ways be feeling. It is to the fact that 
theology arose spontiôiëôusly from feeling that its influence 
is for the most part due. And although theology is now 
palpably on the decline, yet it will still retain, in principle 
at least, some legitimate claims to the direction of society 
so long as the new philosophy fails to occupy this im- 
portant vantage-ground. We come then to the final con- 
ditions with which the modem synthesis must comply. 
Without neglecting the spheres of Thought and Action 
it must also comprehend the moral sphere ; and the very 
principle on which its claim to universality rests must be 
derived from Feeling. Then, and not till then, can the 
claims of theology be finally set aside. For then the new 
system will have surpassed the old in that which is the 
one essential purpose of all general doctrines. It will 
have shown itself able to effect what no other doctrine 
has done, that is, to bring the three primary elements of 
our nature into harmony. If Positivism were to prove 
incapable of satisfying this condition, we must give up 
all hope of systématisation of any kind. For while Posi- 
tive principles are now sufficiently developed to neutralize 
those of Theology, yet, on the other hand, the influence 
of theology would continue to be far greater. Hence it 
is that many conscientious thinkers in the present day 
are so inclined to despair for the future of society. They 
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see that the old prmciplee on which society has been 
governed must finally become powerless. What they 
do not see is that a new basis for morality is being 
gradually laid down. Their theories are too imperfect 
and incoherent to show them the direction towards which 
the present time is ultimately tending. It must be owned, 
too, that their view seems borne out by the present cha- 
racter of the Positive method. While all allow its utility 
in the treatment of practical, and even of speculative, 
problems, it seems to most men, and very naturally, quite 
unfit to deal with questions of morality. 

In human -^^^ ^^ closcr examination they will see 
S^Jrein'St reasou to rectify their judgment. They will 
^*^AffecSon ®^ *^* *^® harducss with which Positive 
dèrfeig^'dêl sciencc has been justly reproached, is due to 
"*"*• the speciality and want of purpose with which 

it has hitherto been pursued, and is not at all inherent 
in its nature. Originating as it did in the necessities of 
our material nature, which for a long time restricted it to 
the study of the inorganic world, it has not till now be- 
come sufficiently complete or systematic to harmonize 
well with our moral nature. But now that it is brought 
to bear upon social questions, which for the future will 
form its most important field, it loses all the defects 
peculiar to its long period of infancy. The very attribute 
of reality which is claimed by the new philosophy, leads 
it to treat all subjects from the moral still more than from 
the intellectual side. The necessity of assigning with 
exact truth the place occupied by the intellect and by 
the heart in the organization of human nature and of 
society, leads to the decision that Affection must be the 
central point of the synthesis. In the treatment of social 
questions Positive science will be found utterly to dis- 
card those proud illusions of the supremacy of reason. 
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to whicli it had been liable during its preliminary stages. 
Katifying, in this respect, the common experience of men 
even more forcibly than GathoUcism, it teaches us that in- 
dividual happiness and pubUc welfare are far more depen- 
dent upon the heart than upon the intellect. But, in- 
dependently of this, the question of co-ordinating the 
£Eu;ulties of our nature will convince us that the only 
basis on which they can be brought into harmonious 
union, is the preponderance of Affection over Reason, 
and even over Activity. 

The fact that intellect, as well as social sympathy, is 
a distinctive attribute of our nature, might lead us to 
suppose that either of these two might be supreme, and 
therefore that there might be more than one method of 
establishing unity. The fact, however, is that there is 
only one; because these two elements are by no means 
equal in their fitness for assuming the first place. Whether 
we look at the distinctive qualities of each, or at the 
degree of force which they possess, it is easy to see that 
the only position for which the intellect is permanently 
adapted is to be the servant of the social sympathies. If, 
instead of being content with this honourable post, it 
aspires to become supreme, its ambitious aims, which are 
never realised, result simply in the most deplorable dis- 
order. 

Even with the individual, it is impossible to establish 
permanent harmony between our various impulses, except 
by giving complete supremacy to the feeling which 
prompts the sincere and habitual desire of doing good. 
This feeling is, no doubt, like the rest, in itself blind; 
it has to learn from reason the right means of obtain- 
ing satisfaction; and our active feu^ulties are then called 
into requisition to apply those means. But common 
experience proves that after all the principal condition 
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( of right action is the benevolent impulse ; with the ordi- 
nary amount of intellect and activity that is found in 
men this stimulus, if well sustained, is enough to direct 
our thoughts and energies to a good result. Without 
this habitual spring of action they would inevitably waste 
themselves in barren or incoherent efforts, and speedily 
relapse into their original torpor. Unity in our moral 
nature is, then, impossible, except so fSeur as affection pre- 
ponderates over intellect and activity. 

The proper Truo as this fundamental principle is for the 
teSSoV' S individual, it is in public life that its necessity 
sSIlr *8ym^ ^^*^ ^ demonstrated most irrefutably. The 
P****^* problem is in reality the same, nor is any dif- 

ferent solution of it required ; only it assumes such in- 
creased dimensions, that less uncertainty is felt as to the 
method to be adopted. The various beings whom it is 
sought to harmonize have in this case each a separate 
existence; it is clear, therefore, that the first condition 
of co-operation must be sought in their own inherent 
tendency to universal love. No calculations of self-interest 
can rival this social instinct, whether in promptitude and 
breadth of intuition, or in boldness and tenacity of pur- 
pose. True it is that the benevolent emotions have in 
most cases less intrinsic energy than the selfish. But they 
have this beautiful quality, that social life not only permits 
their growth, but stimulates it to an almost imlimited 
extent, while it holds their antagonists in constant check. 

I Indeed the increasing tendency in the former to prevail 
over the latter is the best measure by which to judge of 
the progress of Humanity. But the intellect may do 

I much to confirm their influence. It may strengthen social 

* feeUng by diffusing juster views of the relations in which 
the various parts of society stand to each other ; or it may 
guide its application by dwelling on the lessons which the 
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past offers to the future. It is to this honourable service 
that the new philosophy would direct our intellectual 
powers. Here the highest sanction is given to their 
operations, and an exhaustless field is opened out for them, 
from which far deeper satisfaction may be gained than 
from the approbation of the learned societies, or from 
the puerile specialities with which they are at present 
occupied. 

In fact, the ambitious claims which, ever since the 
hopeless decline of the theological synthesis, have been 
advanced by the intellect, never were or could be realized. 
Their only value lay in their solvent action on the the- 
ological system when it had become hostile to progress. 
The intellect is intended for service, not for empire; 
when it imagines itself supreme, it is really only obeying 
the personal instead of the soci^ instincts. It never acts 
independently of feeling, be that feeling good or bad. 
The first condition of command is force ; now reason has 
but light ; the impulse that moves it must come from else- 
where. The metaphysical Utopias, in which a life of 
pure contemplation is held out as the highest ideal, at- 
tract the notice of our men of science ; but are really 
nothing but illusions of pride, or veils for dishonest 
schemes. True there is a genuine satisfaction in the act 
of discovering truth ; but it is not sufficiently intense to 
be an habitual guide of conduct. Indeed, so feeble is 
our intellect that the impulse of some passion is necessary 
to direct and sustain it in almost every effort. When the 
impulse comes from kindly feeling it attracts attention on 
account of its rarity or value ; when it springs from the 
selfish motives of glory, ambition, or gain, it is too com- 
mon to be remarked. This is usually the only difference 
between the two cases. It does indeed occasionally hap- 
pen that the intellect is actuated by a sort of passion for 

2 
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truth in itself, without any mixture of pride or vanity. 
Yet, in this case, as in every other, there is intense egotism 
in exercising the mental powers irrespectively of all social 

I objects. Positivism, as I shall afterwards explain, is even 
more severe than Catholicism in its condemnation of this 
type of character, whether in metaphysicians or in men 
of science. The true philosopher would consider it a most 
culpable abuse of the opportunities which civilization 
affords him for the sake of the^welfare of society, in lead- 
ing a speculative life. 

We have traced the Positive principle fk>m its origin 
in the pursuits of active life, and have seen it extending 
successively to every department of speculation. We 
now find it, in its maturity, and that as a simple result 
of its strict adherence to fact, embracing the sphere of 
affection, and making that sphere the central point of its 
synthesis. It is henceforth a fundamental doctrine of 
Positivism, a doctrine of as great political as philosophi- 
cal importance, that the Heart preponderates over the 
Intellect. 

It is true that this doctrine, which is the oiSî^*uie^ 
only basis for establishing harmony in our ria^*of*Se 
nature, had been, as I before remarked, i nstinc - p^Vi«^1S 

I timely accepted by theologic^ ^ystems. But it ^^^^^ 
was one of the fatalities of society in its preliminary 
phase, that the doctrine was coupled with an error which, 
after a time, destroyed all its value. In acknowledging 
the superiority of the heart the intellect was reduced to 

' abject submission. Its only chance of growth lay in 
resistance to the established system. This course it fol- 
lowed with increasing effect, till after twenty centuries of 
insurrection, the system collapsed. The natural result of 
the process was to stimulate metaphysical and scientific 
pride, and to promote views subversive of all social order. 
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But Positivism, while systematically adopting the prin- 
ciple here spoken of as the foundation of individual and 
locial discipline, interprets that principle in a different 
way. It teaches that while it is for the heart to suggest . 
our problems, it is for the intellect to solve them. Now ' 
the intellect was at first quite inadequate to this task, for 
which a long and laborious training was needed. The 
heart, therefore, had to take its place, and in default of 
objective truth, to give free play to its subjective inspira- 
tions. But for these inspirations, all progress, as I showed 
in my "System of Positive Philosophy," would have 
been totally impossible. For a long time it was neces- 
sary that they should be believed absolutely ; but as soon 
as our reason began to mould its conceptions upon obser- 
vations, more or less accurate, of the external world, these 
supernatural dogmas became inevitably an obstacle to its 
growth. Here lies the chief source of the important 
modifications which theological belief has successively 
imdergone. No further modifications are now possible 
without violating its essential principles; and since, mean- 
time. Positive science is assuming every day larger pro- 
portions, the conflict between them is advancing with 
increasing vehemence and danger. The tendency on the 
one side is becoming more retrograde, on the other more 
revolutionary ; because the impossibility of reconciling the 
two opposing forces is felt more and more strongly. Never 
was this position of affairs more manifest than now. The 
restoration of theology to its original power, supposing 
such a thing were possible, would have the most degrad- 
ing influence on the intellect, and, consequently, on the 
character also ; since it would involve the admission that 
our views of scientific truth were to be strained into ac- 
cordance with our wishes and our wants. Therefore no 
important step in the progress of Humanity can now be 
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made without totally abaadoning the theological principle. 
The only service of any real value which it still renders, is 
that of forcing the attention of Western Europe, by the 
very fact of its reactionary tendencies, upon the greatest 
of all social questions. It is owing to its influence that 
the central point of the new synthesis is placed in our 
moral rather than our intellectual nature ; and this in 
spite of every prejudice and habit of thought that has 
been formed during the revolutionary period of the last 
five centuries. And while in this, which is the primary 
condition of social organization, Positivism proves more 
efficient than Theology, it at the same time terminates the 
disunion which has existed so long between the intellect 
and the heart. For it follows logically from its princi- 
ples, and also from the whole spirit of the system, that 
the intellect shall be free to exercise its full share of in- 
fluence in every department of himian life. When it is 
said that the intellect should be subordinate to the heart, 
what is meant is, that the intellect should devote itself 
exclusively tçL ^e pro blemsjrhjch ^the^heart ^gBggests, the 
ultimate o^ect being to find proper satisfaction for our 
various wants. Without this limitation, experience has 
shown too clearly that it would almost always follow its 
natural bent for useless or insoluble questions, which are 
the most plentiful and the easiest to deal with. But when 
any problem of a legitimate kind has been once proposed, 
it is the sole judge of the method to be pursued, and of 
the utility of the results obtained. Its province is to en- 
quire into the present, ia order to foresee the future, and 
to discover the means of improving it. In this province 
it is not to be interfered with. In a word the intellect is 
to be the servant of the hea rt, not its slave. Under these 
two correlative conditions the elements of our nature will 
at last be brought into harmony. The equilibrium of 
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these two elements, once established, is in little danger 
of being disturbed. For since it is equally favourable 
to both of them, both will be interested in maintaining 
it. The fact that Reason in modem times has become 
habituated to revolt, is no ground for supposing that it 
will always retain its revolutionary character, even when 
its legitimate claims have been fully satisfied. Supposing 
the case to arise, however, society, as I shall show after- 
wards, would not be without the means of repressing any 
pretensions that were subversive of order. There is an- 
other point of view which may assure us that the position 
given to the heart imder the new system will involve no 
danger to the growth of intellect. Love, when real, ever 
desires light, in order to attain its ends. The influence of 
true feeling is as favourable to soimd thought as to wise 
activity. 

Our doctrine, therefore, is one which ren- natXn"^?*^ê 
ders hypocrisy and oppression alike impossible, ^^^l^s^ 
And it now stands forward as the result of all JJ^'*^J piSuJI 
the efibrts of the past, for the regeneration of "^ 
order, which, whether considered individually or socially, 
is so deeply compromised by the anarchy of the present 
time. It establishes a fundamental principle by which 
true philosophy and sound polity are brought into cor- 
relation ; a principle which can be felt as well as proved, 
and which is at once the key-stone of a system and a basis 
of government. I shall show, moreover, in the fifth chap- 
ter that the doctrine is as rich in esthetic beauty as in 
philosophical power and in social influence. This will 
complete the proof of its efficacy as the centre of a 
universal system. Viewed from the moral, scientific, 
or poetical aspect, it is equally valuable; and it is the 
only principle which can bring Humanity safely through 
the most formidable crisis that she has ever yet under- 
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gone. It will be now clear to all tliat the force of de- 
monstration, a force peculiar to modem times, and which 
still retains much of its destructive character, becomes 
matured and elevated by Positivism. It begins to develop 
constructive tendencies, which will soon be developed more 
largely. It is not too much, then, to say that Positivism, 
notwithstanding its speculative origin, offers as much 
to natures of deep sympathy as to men of highly culti- 
vated intellects, or of energetic character. 

okfêcHvêha^ The spirit and the principle of the synthesis 
tern; External which all truc philosophcrs should endeavour 
World, u re- to establish, have now been defined. I pro- 
Boienoe. ^ cocd to explain the method that should be 
followed in the task, and the peculiar difficulty with which 
it is attended. 

The object of the synthesis will not be secured imtil 
it embraces the whole extent of its domain, the moral 
and practical departments as well as the intellectual. But 
these three departments cannot be dealt with simultane- 
ously. They follow an order of succession which, so far 
from dissevering them from the whole to which they 
belong, is seen when carefully examined to be a natural 
result of their mutual dependence. The truth is, and it 
41 is a truth of great importance, that Thoughts must be 
sjTstematised before Feelings, Feelings before Actions. It 
is, doubtless, owing to a confused apprehension of this 
truth that philosophers hitherto, in framing their systems 
of human nature, have dealt almost exclusively with our 
intellectual faculties. 

The necessity of commencing with the co-ordination of 
ideas is not merely due to the fact that the relations of 
these being more simple and more susceptible of demon- 
stration, form a useful logical preparation, for the re- 
mainder of the task. On closer examination we find a 
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more Important, thougli less obvious reason. If this first f^ 
portion of the work be once efficiently performed, it is the ^ 
foundation of all the rest. In what remains no very seri- 
ous difficulty will occur, provided always that we content 
ourselves with that degree of completeness which the ulti- 
mate purpose of the system requires. 

To give such paramoimt importance to this portion of 
the subject may seem at first sight inconsistent with the 
proposition just laid down, that Âe strength of the intel- 
lectual fstculties is far inferior to that of the other elements 
of our nature. It is quite certain that Feeling and Activity 
have much more to do with any practical step that we 
take than pure Reason. In attempting to explain this 
paradox, we come at last to the peculiar difficulty of this 
great problem of human Unity. 

Th e first conditio n of unity is a^ subjective principle; " 
and this principle in the Positive system is the subordina- 
tion of the intellect to the heart. Without this the unity 
that we seek can never be placed on a permanent basis, 
whether individually or collectively. It is essential to 
have some influence sufficiently powerful to produce con- 
vergence amid the heterogeneous and often antagonistic 
tendencies of so complex an organism as ours. But this 
first condition, indispensable as it is, would be quite insuf- 
ficient for the purpose, without some objective basis, exist- 
ing independently of ourselves in the external world. That 
basis consists for us in the laws or Orde r of the phenomena 
by which Humanity is regulated. The subjection of human 
life to this order is incontestable : and as soon as the intel- 
lect has enabled us to comprehend it, it becomes possible for 
the feeling of love to exercise a controlling influence over 
our discordant tendencies. This, then, is the mission allotted 
to the intellect in the Positive synthesis ; in this sense it 
is that it should be consecrated to the service pf the heart. 
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I have said tliat our conception of hmnan unity must 
be totally inadequate, and, indeed, cannot deserve the 
name, so long as it does not embrace every element of 
our nature. But it would be equally fatal to the com- 
pleteness of this great conception to think of human na- 
ture irrespectively of what lies outside it. A purely sub- 
jective unity, without any objective basis, would be simply 
impossible. In the first place any attempt to co-ordinate 
man's moral nature, without regard to the external world, 
supposing the attempt feasible, would have very little per- 
manent influence on our happiness, whether collectively 
or individually ; since happiness depends so largely upon 
our relations to all that exists around us. Besides this 
we have to consider the exceeding imperfection of our 
nature. Self-love is deeply implanted in it, and when left 
to itself is far stronger than Social Sympathy. The social 
instincts would never gain the mastery were they not sus- 
tained and called into constant exercise by the economy 
of the external world, an influence which at the same 
time checks the power of the selfish instincts. 

To understand this economy aright, we must 
isb affections remember that it embraces not merely the inor- 

are controlled; . u u i. l xi, i. p 

the unselfish gauic worid, Dut also the phenomena oi our 
^^ ' own existence. The phenomena of human life, 
though more modifiable than any others, are yet equally 
subject to invariable laws ; laws which form the principal 
objects of Positive speculation. Now the benevolent afiec- 
tions, which themselves act in harmony with the laws of 
social development, incline us to submit to all other laws, 
as soon as the intellect has discovered their existence. 
The possibility of moral unity depends, therefore, even in 
the case of the individual, but still more in that of society, 
upon the necessity of recognizing our subjection to an 
external power. By this means our self-regarding instincts 
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are rendered susceptible of discipline. In themselyes 
they are strong enough to neutralize all sympathetic 
tendencies, were it not for the support that the latter 
find in this External Order. Its discovery is due to the 
intellect ; which is thus enlisted in the service of feeling, 
with the ultimate purpose of regulating action. 

Thus it is that an intellectual synthesis, or systematic 
study of the laws of nature, is needed on far higher 
grounds than those of satisfying our theoretical faculties, 
which are, for the most part, very feeble, even in men 
who devote themselves to a life of thought. It is needed, 
because it solves at once the most difficult problem of 
the moral synthesis. The higher impulses within us are 
brought under the influence of a powerful stimulus from 
without. By its means they are enabled to control our 
discordant impulses, and to maintain a state of harmony 
towards which they have always tended, but which, with- 
out such aid, could never be realised. Moreover, this con- 
ception of the order of nature evidently supplies the basis 
for a synthesis of human action ; for the efficacy of our 
actions depends entirely upon their conformity to this 
order. But this part of the subject has been fully ex- 
plained in my previous work, and I need not enlarge 
upon it further. As soon as the synthesis of mental con- 
ceptions enables us to form a synthesis of feelings, it is 
clear that there will be no very serious difficulties in con- 
structing a synthesis of actions. Unity of action depends 
upon unity of impulse, and unity of design ; and thus we 
find that the co-ordination of human nature, as a whole, 
depends ultimately upon the co-ordination of mental con- 
ceptions, a subject which seemed at first of comparatively 
slight importance. 

The subjective principle of Positivism, that is, the sub- 
ordination of the intellect to the heart, is thus fortified by 
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an objectiye basis, the immutable Necessity of the external 
world; and by this means it becomes possible to bring 
human life within the influence of social sympathy. The 
superiority of the new synthesis to the old is even more 
evident under this second aspect than under the first. In 
theological systems the objective basis was supplied by 
spontaneous belief in a supernatural Will. Now, whatever 
the degree of reality attributed to these fictions, they all 
proceeded from a subjective source; and therefore their 
influence in most cases must have been very confused and 
fluctuating. In respect of moral discipline they cannot 
be compared either for precision, for force, or for stability, 
to the conception of an invariable Order, actually existing 
without us, and attested, whether we will or no, by every 
act of our existence. 

Our conoep- This fundamental doctrine of Positivism is 
tenui Order not to be attributed in the fiill breadth of its 
dnaiiT grow, meanings to anv sintrle thinker. It is the slow 

ing from the i ^ jo . t . • 

MTiiest timefi, rcsult of a vast process earned out in separate 
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eompiete. departments, which began with the first use oi 
^7 our intellectual powers, and which is only just completed 
in those who exhibit those powers in their highest form. 
During the long period of her infancy Humanity has been 
preparing this the most precious of her intellectual attain- 
ments, as the basis for the only system of life which is 
permanently adapted to our nature. The doctrine has to 
be demonstrated in all the more essential cases from obser- 
vation only, except so far as we admit argument from 
analogy. Deductive argl^nent is not admissible, except 
4^ ^T;^ in such cases as are evidently compounded of others in 
which the proof given has been sufficient. Thus, for 
instance, we are authorised by sound logic to assert the 
existence of laws of weather ; though most of these are 
8^ and| perhaps, always will be, unknown. For it is 
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clear that meteorological phenomena result from a com- 
bination of astronomical, physical, and chemical influences, 
each of which has been proved to be subject to invariable 
laws. But in all phenomena which are not thus reducible, 
we must have recourse to inductive reasoning ; for a prin- 
ciple which is the basis of all deduction cannot be itself 
deduced. Hence it is that the doctrine, being so entirely 
foreign as it is to our primitive mental state, requires such 
a long course of preparation. Without such preparation 
even the greatest thinkers could not anticipate it. It is 
true that in some cases metaphysical conceptions of a law 
have been formed before the proof really required had 
been furnished. But they were never of much service, 
except so far as they generalized in a more or less con- 
fused way the analogies naturally suggested by the laws 
which had actually been discovered in simpler phenomena. 
Besides, such assertions always remained very doubtftd 
and very barren in result, imtil they were based upon 
some outline of a really Positive theory. Thus, in spite 
of the apparent potency of this metaphysical method, to 
which modem intellects are so addicted, the conception 
of an External Order is still extremely imperfect in many 
of the most cultivated minds, because they have not veri- 
fied it sufficiently in the most intricate and important class 
of phenomena, the phenomena of society. I am not, of 
course, speaking of the few thinkers who accept my dis- 
covery of the principal laws of Sociology. Such uncer- 
tainty in a subject so closely related to all others, produces 
great confusion in men's minds, and afiects their percep- 
tion of an invariable order, even in the simplest subjects. 
A proof of this is the utter delusion into which most 
geometricians of the present day have fallen with respect 
to what they call the Calculus of Chances ; a conception 
which presupposes that the phenomena considered are not 
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sabject to law. The doctrine, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as firmly established in any one case, until it has 
been verified specially in every one of the primary cate- 
gories in which phenomena may be classed. But now 
that this difficult condition has really been fulfilled by the 
few thinkers who have risen to the level of their age, we 
have at last a firm objective basis on which to establish 
the harmony of our moral nature. That basis is, that all 
events whatever, the events of our own personal and 
social life included, are always subject to natural rela- 
tions of sequence and similitude, which in all essential 
respects lie beyond the reach of our interference. 
Eyen where This, then, is the external basis of our 
; to^nfluCTecOT syiithesis, which includes the moral and prac- 
f taôftiwTïîcftU ^^ faculties, as weU as the speculative. It 
^ «•*^*i««- rests at every point upon the unchangeable 
« Order of the world. The right understanding of this 
^ order is the principal subject of our thoughts : its prepon- 
derating influence determines the general course of our 
feelings ; its gradual improvement is the constant object 
of our actions. To form a more precise notion of its 
influence, let us imagine that for a moment it were really 
to cease. The result would be that our intellectual facul- 
ties, after wasting themselves in wild extravagances, would 
sink rapidly into incurable sloth ; our nobler feelings 
would be unable to prevent the ascendancy of the lower 
instincts ; and our active powers would abandon them- 
selves to purposeless agitation. Men have, it is true, been 
for a long time ignorant of this Order. Nevertheless we 
have been always subject to it; and its influence has 
always tended, tiiough without our knowledge, to control 
our whole being ; our actions first, and subsequently our 
thoughts, and even our afiections. As we have advanced 
in our knowledge of it, our thoughts have become less 
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vagae, our desires less capricious, our conduct less arbi- 
trary. And now that we are able to grasp the full mean- 
ing of the conception, its influence extends to every part 
of our conduct. For it teaches us that the object to be 
aimed at in the economy devised by man, is wise develop- 
ment of the irresistible economy of nature, which cannot 
be amended till it is first studied and obeyed. In some 
departments it has the character of fate ; that is, it admits 
of no modification. But even here, in spite of the super- 
ficial objections to it which have arisen from intellectual 
pride, it is necessary for the proper regulation of human 
life. Suppose, for instance, that man were exempt from 
the necessity of living on the earth, and were free to 
pass at will from one planet to another, the very notion 
of society would be rendered impossible by the licence 
which each individual would have to give way to what- 
ever unsettling and distracting impulses his nature might 
incline him. Our propensities are so heterogeneous and 
so deficient in elevation, that there would be no fixity or 
consistency in our conduct, but for these insurmountable 
conditions. Our feeble reason may fret at such restric- 
tions, but without them all its deliberations would be 
confused and purposeless. We are powerless to create : 
all that we can do in bettering our condition is to modify 
an order in which we can produce no radical change. 
Supposing us in possession of that absolute independence 
to which metaphysical pride aspires, it is certain that so 
far from improving our condition, it would be a bar to 
all development, whether social or individual. The true 
path of human progress lies in the opposite direction ; in 
diminishing the vacillation, inconsistency, and discordance 
of our designs by furnishing external motives for those 
operations of our intellectual, moral, and practical powers, 
of which the original source was purely internal. The 
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ties by wUch our various diyergîog tendencies are held 
together would be quite inadequate for their purpose, 
without a basis of support in the external world, which 
is unaffected by the spontaneous variations of our nature. 

But, however great the value of Positive doctrine in 
pointing out the unchangeable aspects of the universal 
Order, what we have principally to consider are the 
numerous departments in which that order admits of 
artificial modifications. Here lies the most important 
sphere of himian activity. The only phenomena, indeed, 
which we are wholly imable to modify are the simplest 
of all, the phenomena of the Solar System which we in- 
habit. It is true that now that we know its laws we can 
easily conceive them improved in certain respects; but 
to whatever degree our power over nature may extend, 
we shall never be able to produce the slightest change 
in them. What we have to do is so to dispose our life 
as to submit to these resistless fatalities in the best way 
we can; and this is comparatively easy, because their 
greater simplicity enables us to foresee them with more 
precision and in a more distant future. Their interpre- 
tation by Positive science has had a most important influ- 
ence on the gradual education of the human intellect ; 
and it will always continue to be the source from which 
we obtain the clearest and most impressive sense of 
Inmiutability. Too exclusively studied they might even 
now lead to fatalism ; but controlled as their influence will 
be henceforward by a more philosophic education, they 
may well become a means of moral improvement, by dis- 
posing us to submit with resignation to all evils which are 
absolutely insurmountable. 

Bat in most 111 Other parts of the external economy, 
SôSfyTt; 23 invariability in all primary aspects is found 
imowiràge^or Compatible with modifications in points of 
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secondary importance. These modifications be- it ronm the 
Gome more numerous and extensive as the phe- sis of hunua 
nomena are more complex. The reason of this 
is, that the causes from a combination of which the efiects 
proceed being more varied and more accessible, offer 
greater facilities to our feeble powers to interfere with 
advantage. But all this has been fully explained in my 
" System of Positive Philosophy." The tendency of that 
work was to show that our intervention became more 
efficacious in proportion as the phenomena upon which 
we acted had a closer relation to the life of man or 
society. Indeed the extensive modifications of which 
society admits, go far to keep up the common mistake 
that social phenomena are not subject to any constant law. 

At the same time we have to remember that this in- 
creased possibility of human intervention in certain parts 
of the External Order necessarily coexists with increased 
imperfection, for which it is a valuable but very inade- 
quate compensation. Both features alike result from the 
increase of complexity. Even the laws of the Solar Sys- 
tem are very far from perfect, notwithstanding their 
greater simplicity, which indeed makes their defects more 
perceptible. The existence of these defects should be 
taken into careful consideration ; not indeed with the 
hope of amending them, but as a check upon unreasoning 
admiration. Besides, they lead us to a clearer conception 
of the true position of Humanity, a position of which the 
most striking feature is the necessity of struggling against 
difficulties of every kind. Lastly, by observing these 
defects we are less likely to waste our time in seeking for 
absolute perfection, and so neglecting the wiser course of 
looking for such improvements as are really possible. 

In all other phenomena, the increasing imperfection of 
the economy of nature becomes a powerfid stimulus to 
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all our faculties, whether moral, intellectual, or practicaL 
Here we find sufferings which can really be alleyiated to 
a large extent by wise and well-sustained combination of 
efforts. This consideration should give a firmness and 
dignity of bearing, to which Humanity could never attain 
during her period of infancy. Those who look wisely 
into the future of society will feel that the conception of 
man becoming, without fear or boast, the arbiter, within 
certain limits, of his own destiny, has in it something 
far more satisfying than the old belief in Providence, 
which implied our remaining passive. Social imion will 
be strengthened by the conception, because every one will 
see that union forms our principal resource against the 
miseries of human life. And while it calls out our noblest 
sympathies, it impresses us more strongly with the impor- 
tance of high intellectual culture, being itself the object 
for which such culture is required. These important re- 
sults have been ever on the increase in modem times; 
yet hitherto they have been too limited and casual to be 
appreciated rightly, except so far as we could anticipate 
the future of society by the light of soimd historical 
principles. Art, so far as it is yet organized, does not 
include that part of the economy of nature which, being 
the most modifiable, the most imperfect, and the most 
important of aU, ought on every groimd to be regarded as 
the principal object of hiunan exertions. Even Medical 
Art, specially so called, is only just beginning to free 
itself from its primitive routine. And Social Art, whether 
moral or political, is plunged in routine so deeply that 
few statesmen admit the possibility of shaking it off. Yet 
; of all the arts, it is the one which best admits of being 
reduced to a system ; and imtil this is done it will be im- 
possible to place on a rational basis all the rest of our 
practical life. All these narrow views are due simply to 
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insufficient recognition of the fact, that the highest phe- 
nomena are as much subject to laws as others. When the 
conception of the Order of Nature has become generally 
accepted in its full extent, the ordinary definition of Art 
will become as comprehensive and as homogeneous as 
that of Science ; and it will then become obvious to all 
soimd thinkers that the principal sphere of both Art and 
Science is the social life of man. 

Thus the social services of the Intellect are not limited 
to revealing the existence of an external Economy, and 
the necessity of submission to its sway. If the theory is 
to have any influence upon our active powers, it should 
include an exact estimate of the imperfections of this 
economy and of the limits within which it varies, so as 
to indicate and define the boundaries of human interven- 
tion. Thus it will always be an important function of 
philosophy to criticize nature in a Positive spirit, although 
the antipathy to theology by which such criticism was 
formerlv animated has ceased to have much interest, from 
the very fact of having done its work so efiFectually. The 
object of Positive criticism is not controversial. It aims 
simply at putting the great question of human life in a 
clearer light. It bears closely on what Positivism teaches 
to be the great end of life, namely, the struggle to become * 
more perfect ; which implies previous imperfection. This 
truth is strikingly apparent when applied to the case of 
our own nature, for true morality requires a deep and 
habitual consciousness of our natural defects. 

I have now described the fundamental con- The chief mf- 
dition of the Positive Synthesis. Deriving its PMitfrc" synî 
subjective principle from the affections, it is complete" our ^ 
dependent ultimately on the intellect for its th^^ External 
objective basis. This basis connects it with the ten<«ng ft *to 
Economy of the external world, the dominion of £^ ^^^"^ 

3 
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which Humanity accepts, and at the same time modifies. 
I have left many points imexplained ; but enough has been 
said for the purpose of this work, which is only the intro- 
duction to a larger treatise. We now come to the essen- 
tial difficulty that presented itself in the construction of 
the Synthesis. That difficulty was to discover the true 
Theory of human and social Development. The first deci- 
sive step in this discovery renders the conception of the 
Order of Nature complete. It stands out then as the 
fundamental doctrine of an universal system, for which 
the whole course of modem progress has been preparing 
the way. For three centuries men of science have been 
unconsciously co-operating in the work. They have left 
no gap of any importance, except in the region of Moral 
and Social phenomena. And now that man's histoiy has 
been for the first time systematically considered as a 
whole, and has been foimd to be, like all other phenomena, 
subject to invariable laws, the preparatory labours of 
modem Science are ended. Her remaining task is to con- 
struct that synthesis which will place her at the only point 
of view from which every department of knowledge can 
be embraced. 

In my "System of Positive Philosophy" both these 
objects were aimed at. I attempted, and in the opinion 
of the principal thinkers of our time successfully, to com- 
plete and at the same time co-ordinate Natural Philosophy, 
by establishing the general law of human development, 
social aa well as intellectual. I shall not now enter into 
the discussion of this law, since its truth is no longer con- 
tested. Fuller consideration of it is reserved for the third 
volume of my new treatise. It lays down, as is generally 
known, that our speculations upon all subjects whatsoever, 
pass necessarily through three successive stages : the Theo- 
logical stage, in which free play is given to spontaneous 
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fictions admitting of no proof; the Metaphysical stage, 
characterised by the prevalence of personified abstractions 
or entities ; lastly, the Positive stage, based upon an exact 
view of the real facts of the case. The first, though 
purely provisional, is invariably the point from which we 
start; the third is the only permanent or normal state; 
the second has but a modifying or rather a solvent influ- 
ence, which qualifies it for regulating the transition from 
the first stage to the third. We begin with theological 
Imagination, thence we pass through metaphysical Dis- 
cussion, and we end at last with positive Demonstration. 
Thus by means of this one general law we are enabled to 
take a comprehensive and simidtaneous view of the past, 
present, and future of Humanity. 

In my "System of Positive Philosophy," this law of 
Filiation has always been associated with the law of Clas- 
sification, the application of which to Social Dynamics 
furnishes the second element requisite for the theory of 
development. It fixes the order in which our difierent 
conceptions pass through each of these phases. That 
order, as is generally known, is determined by the de- 
creasing generality, or what comes to the same thing, by 
the increasing complexity of the phenomena; the more 
complex being naturally dependent upon those that are 
more simple and less special. Arranging the sciences 
according to this mutual relation, we find them grouped 
naturally in six primary divisions : Mathematics, Astro- ^ 
nomy. Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Sociology. Each 
passes through the three phases of development before 
the one succeeding it. Without continuous reference to 
this classification the theory of development would be 
confused and vague. 

The theorv thus derived from the combination of this 
second or statical law with the dynamical law of the 
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three stages, seems at first sight to include nothing but 
the intellectual movement. But my previous remarks 
will have shown that this is enough to guarantee its 
applicability to social progress also ; since social progress 
has invariably depended on the growth of our fimda-r 
mental beliefs with regard to the economy that surrounds 
us. The historical portion of my "Positive Philosophy" 
has proved an xmbroken connection between the develop-» 
ment of Activity and that of Speculation ; on the combined 
influence of these depends the development of Affection. 
The theory therefore requires no alteration : what is wanted 
is merely an additional statement explaining the phases of 
active, that is to say, of political development. Himian 
activity, as I have long since shown, passes successively 
ti through the stages of Offensive warfare. Defensive warfare^ 
and Industry. The respective coniiection of these states 
with the preponderance of the theological, the metaphy- 
sical, or the positive spirit leads at once to a complete 
explanation of history. It reproduces in a systematic 
form the only historical conception which has become 
adopted by universal consent ; the division, namely, of 
• t history into Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem. 

Thus the foimdation of social science depends simply 
upon establishing the truth of this theory of development. 
We do this by combining the djmamic law, which is its 
distinctive feature, with the statical principle which ren- 
ders it coherent ; we then complete the theory by extend- 
.^ ing it to practical life. All knowledge is now brought 
within the sphere of Natural Philosophy ; and the pro- 
visional distinction by which, since Aristotle and Plato> 
it has been so sharply demarcated from Moral Philoso- 
phy, ceases to exist. The Positive spirit, so long confined 
to the simpler inorganic phenomena, has now passed 
through its difficult course of probation. It extends to 
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a more important and more intricate class of speculations, 
and disengages them for ever from all theological or me- 
taphysical influence. All our notions of truth are thus 
rendered homogeneous, and begin at once to converge 
towards a central principle. A firm objective basis is 
consequently laid down for that complete co-ordination of 
human existence towards which all sound Philosophy has 
ever tended, but which the want of adequate materials 
has hitherto made impossible. 

It will be felt, I think, that the principal By the di». 
difficulty of the Positive Synthesis was met by oiogicai uwi 
Jny discovery of the laws of development, if tions arc made 
we bear in mind that while that theory com- and thus im- 
piétés and co-ordinates the objective basis of e>>/eis8atbfied 
the system, it at the same time holds it in ger to free 
subordination to the subjective principle. It ^^^ 
is imder the influence of this moral principle that the 
whole philosophical construction should be carried on. 
The enquiry into the Order of the Universe is an indis- 
pensable task, and it comes necessarily within the pro- 
vince of the intellect ; but the intellect is too apt to aim 
in its pride at something beyond its proper function, 
which consists in unremitting service of the social sym- 
pathies. It would willingly escape from all control and 
follow its own bent towards speculative digressions ; a 
tendency which is at present favoured by the undis- 
ciplined habits of thought naturally due to the first rise 
of Positivism in its special departments. The influence 
of the moral principle is necessary to recall it to its 
true function ; since if its investigations were allowed to 
assume an absolute character, and to recognise no limit, 
we should only be repeating in a scientific form many of 
the worst results of theological and metaphysical belief. 
The Universe is to be studied not for its own sake, but 
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for the sake of Man or rather of Humanity. To study 
it in any other spirit would not only be immoral, but also 
highly irrational. For, as statements of pure objective 
truth, our scientific theories can never be really satis- 
factory. They can only satisfy us from the subjective 
point of view ; that is, by limiting themselves to the 
treatment of such questions as have some direct or in- 
direct influence over human life. It is for social feeling 
to determine these limits ; outside which our knowledge 
will always remain imperfect as well as useless, and this 
even in the case of the simplest phenomena ; as astro- 
nomy testifies. Were the influence of social feeling to 
be slackened, the Positive spirit would soon fall back to 
the subjects which were preferred during the period of 
its infancy ; subjects the most remote from human interest, 
and therefore also the easiest. While its probationary 
period lasted, it was natural to investigate all accessible 
problems without distinction ; and this was often justified 
by the logical value of many problems that, scientifically 
speaking, were useless. But now that the Positive 
method has been sufficiently developed to be applied 
exclusively to the purpose for which it was intended^ 
there is no use whatever in prolonging the period of pro- 
bation by these idle exercises. Indeed the want of pur- 
pose and discipline in our researches is rapidly assuming 
a retrograde character. Its tendency is to undo the chief 
results obtained by the spirit of detail during the time 
when that spirit was really essential to progress. 

Here, then, we are met by a serious difficulty. The 
construction of the objective basis for the Positive sjti- 
thesis imposes two conditions which seem, at first sight, 
incompatible. On the one hand we must allow the intel- 
lect to be free, or eke we shall not have the full benefit 
of its services ; and, on the other, we must control its 
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natural tendency to unKmited digressions. The problem 
was insoluble, so long as the study of the natural eco- 
nomy did not include Sociology. But so soon as the 
Positive spirit extends to the treatment of social ques- 
tions, these at once take precedence of all others, and thus 
the moral point of view becomes paramoimt. Objective 
science, proceeding from without inwards, falls at last 
into natural harmony with the subjective or moral princi- 
ple, the superiority of which it had for so long a time 
resisted. *As a mere speculative question it may be con- 
sidered as proved to the satisfaction of every true thinker, 
that the social point of view is logically and scientifically 
supreme over all others, being the only point from which 
all our scientific conceptions can be regarded as a whole. 
Yet its influence can never be injurious to the progress 
of other Positive studies ; for these, whether for the sake 
of their method or of their subject matter, will always 
continue to be necessary as an introduction to the final 
science. Indeed the Positive system gives the highest 
sanction and the most powerful stimulus to all preliminary 
sciences, by insisting on the relation which each of them 
bears to the great whole. Humanity. 

Thus the foundation of social science bears out the state- 
ment made at the beginning of this work, that the intel- 
lect would, under Positivism, accept its proper position of 
subordination to the heart. The recognition of this, which 
is the subjective principle of Positivism, renders the con- 
struction of a complete system of human life possible. 
The antagonism which, since the close of the Middle Ages, 
has arisen between Reason and Feeling, was an anomalous 
though inevitable condition. It is now for ever at an 
end ; and the only system which can really satisfy the 
wants of our nature, individuallv or coUectivelv, is there- 
fore ready for our acceptance. As long as the antagonism 
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existed, it was hopeless to expect that Social Sjanpathy 
could do much to modify the preponderance of self-love 
in the affairs of life. But the case is different as soon as 
reason and sympathy are brought into active co-opera- 
tion. Separately, their influence in our imperfect organ- 
ization is very feeble ; but combined it may extend inde- 
finitely. It will never, indeed, be able to do away with 
the fact that practical life must, to a large extent, be 
regulated by interested motives ; yet it may introduce a 
standard of morality inconceivably higher than any that 
has existed in the past, before these two modifying forces 
could be made to combine their action upon our stronger 
and lower instincts. 
Distinction In ordcr to ffive a more precise conception 

b6tw6cn Ab" * ■% . . 

■tract and Con- of the intellectual basis on which the system 

is the former of Positivc Polity should rcst, I must explain 

S^îiri for the the general principle by which it should be 

purpose ore ^jj^j^ j^ should bo confiued to what is 

really indispensable to the construction of that Polity. 
Otherwise the intellect will be carried away, as it has 
been before, by its tendency to useless digressions. It 
will endeavour to extend the limits of its province; 
thereby escaping from the discipline imposed by social 
motives, and putting off all attempts at moral and social 
regeneration for a longer time than the construction of 
the philosophic basis for action really demands. Here 
we shall find a fresh proof of the importance of my 
theory of development. By that discovery the intel- 
lectual synthesis may be considered as having already 
reached the point from which the synthesis of affections 
may be at once begun ; and even that of actions, at least 
in its highest and most difficult part, morality properly 
so called. 

With the view of restricting the construction of the 
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objective basis within reasonable limits, there is this dis- 
tinction to bo borne in mind. In the Order of Nature, 
there are two classes of laws ; those that are simple or j 
Abstract, those that are compoxmd or Concrete. In my ^ 
work on "Positive Philosophy,'* the distinction has been 
thoroughly established, and frequent use has been made 
of it. It will be suflScient here, to point out its origin 
and the method of appljHjig it. 

Positive science may deal either with objects themselves 
as they exist, or with the separate phenomena that the 
objects exhibit. Of course we can only judge of an object 
by the sum of its phenomena ; but it is open to us either 
to examine a special class of phenomena abstracted from 
all the beings that exhibit it, or to take some special 
object, and examine the whole concrete group of pheno- 
mena. In the latter case we shall be studying different 
systems of existence ; in the former, different modes of 
activity. As good an example of the distinction as can 
be given is that, already mentioned, of Meteorology. The 
£su;ts of weather are e\ddently combinations of astronomi- 
cal, physical, chemical, biological, and even social phe- 
nomena ; each of these classes requiring its own separate 
theories. Were these abstract laws sufficiently well known 
to us, then the whole difficulty of the concrete problem 
would be so to combine them, as to deduce the order in 
which each composite effect would follow. This, however, 
is a process which seems to me so far beyond our feeble 
powers of deduction, that, even supposing our knowledge 
of the abstract laws perfect, we should still be obliged to 
have recourse to the inductive method. 

Now the investigation of the economy of nature here 
contemplated is evidently of the abstract kind. We de- 
compose that economy into its primary phenomena, that 
is to say, into those which are not reducible to others. 
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These we range in classes ; each of which, notwithstand- 
ing the connection that exists between all, requires a 
separate inductive process ; for the existence of laws can- 
not be proved in any one of them by pure deduction. 
It is only with these simpler and more abstract relations 
that our synthesis is directly concerned : when these are 
established, they afford a rational groundwork for the 
more composite and concrete researches. The great com- 
plexity of concrete relations makes it probable that we 
shall never be able to co-ordinate them perfectly. In that 
case the synthesis would always remain limited to abstract 
laws. But its true object, that of suppljdng an objective 
basis for the great synthesis of human life, will none the 
less be attained. For this groundwork of abstract know- 
ledge would introduce harmony between all our mental 
conceptions, and thereby would make it possible to sys- 
tematize our feelings and actions, which is the object of 
all sound philosophy. The abstract study of nature is 
therefore all that is absolutely indispensable for the estab- 
lishment of unity in human life. It serves as the foun- 
dation of all wise action ; as the philoHophia prima, the 
necessity of which in the normal state of humanity was 
dimly foreseen by Bacon. When the abstract laws exhi- 
biting the various modes of activity have been brought 
systematically before us, our practical knowledge of each 
special system of existence ceases to be purely empirical, 
though the greater number of concrete laws may still be 
unknown. We find the best example of this truth in the 
most difficult and important subject of all, Sociology. 
Knowledge of the principal statical and dynamical laws 
of social existence is evidently sufficient for the purpose of 
systematiziiig the various aspects of private or public life, 
and thereby of rendering our condition far more perfect. 
Should this knowledge be acquired, of which there is now 
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no doubt, we need not regret being unable to give a satis- 
factory explanation of every state of society that we find 
existing throughout the world in all ages. The discipline 
of social feeling will check any foolish indulgence of the 
spirit of curiosity, and prevent the understanding from 
wasting its powers in useless speculations; for feeble as 
these powers are, it is from them that Humanity derives 
her most efficient means of contending against the defects 
of the External Order. The discovery of the principal con- 
crete laws would no doubt be attended by the most benefi- 
cial results, moral as well as physical ; and this is the field 
in which the science of the future will reap its richest 
harv'est. But such knowledge is not indispensable for our 
present purpose, which is to form a complete sjTithesis of 
life, efiecting for the final state of humanity what the 
theological synthesis cfiected for its primitive state. For 
this purpose Abstract philosophy is undoubtedly sufficient ; 
so that even supposing that Concrete philosophy should 
never become so perfect as we desire, social regeneration 
will still be possible. 

Regarded under this more simple aspect, our ory^ofSeTdop- 
system of scientific knowledge is already so far "JfiJ^»^ svnthc^ 
elaborated, that all thinkers whose nature is Jonceptiraïaiî 
sufficiently sympathetic may proceed without rcadycxuts. 
delay to the problem of moral regeneration; a problem 
which must prepare the way for that of political reor- 
ganization. For we shall find that the theory of develop- 
ment of which we have been speaking, when looked at 
from another point of view, condenses and systematizes 
all our abstract conceptions of the order of nature. 

This will be understood by regarding aU departments 
of our knowledge as being really component parts of one 
and the same science ; the science of Humanity. All 
other sciences are but the prelude or the development of 
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this. Before we can enter upon it directly, there are two 
«ubjects which it is necessary to investigate; our external 
circumstances, and the organization of our own nature. 
Social life cannot be understood without first understand- 
ing the medium in which it is developed, and the beings 
who manifest it. We shall malce no progress, therefore, 
in the final science until we have sufficient abstract know- 
ledge of the outer world and of individual life to define 
the influence of these laws on the special laws of social 
phenomena. And this is necessary from the logical as 
well as from the scientific point of view. The feeble facul- 
ties of our intellect require to be trained for the more 
difficult speculations by practice in the easier. For the 
same reasons, the study of the inorganic world should 
take precedence of the organic. For, in the first place, 
the laws of the more universal mode of existence have a 
preponderating influence over those of the more special 
modes; and in the second place it is clearly incumbent 
on us to begin the study of the Positive method with its 
simplest and most characteristic applications. I need not 
dwell further upon principles so fully established in my 
former work. 

Social Philosophy, therefore, ought on every ground to 
be preceded by Natural Philosophy in the ordinary sense 
of the word ; that is to say by the study of inorganic and 
organic nature. It is reserved for our own century to 
take in the whole scope of science ; but the commence- 
ment of these preparatory studies dates from the first 
astronomical discoveries of antiquity. Natural Philosophy 
was completed by the modem science of Biology, of which 
the ancients possessed nothing but a few statical principles. 
The dependence of biological conditions upon astronomical 
is very certain. But these two sciences diflfer too much 
from each other and are two indirectly connected to give 
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US an adequate conceptioii of Natural Philosophy as a 
whole. It would be pushing the principle of condensation 
too far to reduce it to these two terms. One connecting 
link was supplied by the science of Chemistry which arose 
in the middle ages. The natural succession of Astronomy, 
Chemistry, and Biology leading gradually up to the final 
science, Sociology, made it possible to conceive more or less 
imperfectly of an intellectual synthesis. But the inter- 
position of Chemistry was not enough: because, though 
its relation to Biology was intimate, it was too remote from 
Astronomy. For want of imderstanding the mode in 
which astronomical conditions really afiiscted us, the ar- 
bitrary and chimerical fancies of astrology were employed, 
though of course quite valueless except for this temporary 
purpose. In the seventeenth century, however, the sci- 
ence of Physics, specially so called, was founded ; and a 
satisfactory arrangement of scientific conceptions began to 
be formed. Physics included a series of inorganic re- 
searches, the more general branch of which bordered on 
Astronomy, the more special on Chemistry. To complete 
our view of the scientific hierarchy we have now only to 
go back to its origin, Mathematics ; a class of speculations 
so simple and so general, that they passed at once and 
without efibrt into the Positive stage. Without Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy was impossible : and they will always 
continue to be the starting point of Positive education for 
the individual as they have been for the race. Even 
under the most absolute theological influence they stimu- 
late the Positive spirit to a certain degree of systematic 
growth. From them it extends step by step to the sub- 
jects from which at first it had been most rigidly excluded. 
We see from these brief remarks that the series of the 
abstract sciences naturally arranges itself according to the 
decrease in generality and the increase in complication. 
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We see the jeason for the introduction of each member 
of the series, and the mutual connection between them. 
The classification is evidently the same as that before 
laid down in my theory of development. That theory 
therefore may be regarded, from the statical point of 
view, as furnishing a direct basis for the co-ordination 
of Abstract conceptions, on which, as we have seen, the 
whole sjTithesis of human life depends. That co-ordina- 
tion at once establishes unity in our intellectual opera- 
tions. It realizes the desire obscurely expressed by 
Bacon for a acala intellectûs, a ladder of the understanding, 
by the aid of which our thoughts may pass with ease from 
the lowest subjects to the highest, or vice tersâ, without 
weakening the sense of their continuous connection in 
nature. Each of the six terms of which our series is 
composed is in its central portion quite distinct from the 
two adjoining links ; but it is closely related in its com- 
mencement to the preceding term, in its conclusion to the 
term which follows. A further proof of the homogeneous- 
ness and continuity of the system is that the same prin- 
ciple of classification, when applied more closely, enables 
us to arrange the various theories of which each science 
consists. For example, the three great orders of mathe- 
matical speculations, Arithmetic, Geometry, and Me- 
chanics, follow the same law of classification as that by 
which the entire scale is regulated. And I have shoTVTi 
in my " Positive Philosophy" that the same holds good of 
the other sciences. As a whole, therefore, the series is 
the most concise summar}'^ that can be formed of the vast 
range of Abstract truth ; and conversely, all rational re- 
searches of a special kind result in some partial develop- 
ment of this series. Each term in it requires its own 
special processes of induction ; yet in each wo reason 
deductively from the preceding term, a method which will 
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always be as necessary for purposes of instruction, as it 
was originally for the purpose of discovery. Thus it is 
that all our other studies are but a preparation for the 
final science of Humanity. By it their mode of culture 
will always be influenced, and will gradually be imbued 
with the true spirit of generality, which is so closely con- 
nected with social sympathy. Nor is there any danger of 
such influence becoming oppressive, since the very prin- 
ciple of our system is to combine a due measure of inde- 
pendence with practical convergence. The fact that our 
theory of classification, by the very terms of its composi- 
tion, subordinates intellectual to social considerations, is 
eminently calculated to secure its popular acceptance. It 
brings the whole speculative system under the criticism, 
and at the same time under the protection of the public, 
which is usually not slow to check any abuse of those habits 
of abstraction which are necessarj^ to the philosopher. 

The same theory then which explains the mental evolu- 
tion of Humanity, lays down the true method by which 
our abstract conceptions should be classified ; thus recon- 
ciling the conditions of Order and* Movement, hitherto 
more or less at variance. Its historical clearness and its 
philosophical force strengthen each other, for we cannot 
understand the connection of our conceptions except by 
studying the succession of the phases through which they 
pass. And on the other hand, but for the existence of 
such a connection, it would be impossible to explain the 
historical phases. So we see that for all sound thinkers, 
History and Philosophy are inseparable. 

A theory which embraces the statical as well arr^S^I°^oS- 
as the dynamical aspects of the subject, and at^^^JS^^Tith 
which fulfils the conditions here spoken of, may ^iarjj^ne- 
certainly be regarded as establishing the true "^*^°°- 
objective basis on which unity can be established in our 
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intellectual functions. And this unity will be developed 
and consolidated as our knowledge of its basis becomes 
more satisfactory. But the social application of the sys- 
tem will have far more influence on the result than any 
overstrained attempts at exact scientific accuracy. The 
object of our philosophy is to direct the spiritual reorgan- 
ization of the civilized world. It is with a view to this 
object that all attempts at fresh discovery or at improved 
arrangement should be conducted. Moral and political 
requirements will lead us to investigate new relations; 
but the search should not be carried farther than is neces- 
sary for their application. Sufiicient for our purpose, if 
this incipient classification of our mental products be so 
far worked out that the synthesis of AflFection and of 
Action may be at once attempted ; that is, that we may 
begin at once to construct that system of morality under 
which the final regeneration of Humanity will proceed. 
Those who have read my /* Positive Philosophy " will, I 
think, be convinced that the time for this attempt has 
arrived. How urgently it is needed will appear in every 
part of the present work. 

Error of iden- I havc uow described the general spirit of 
tivi*m with Positivism. But there are two or three points 

Atbei8m,Mate- i • i /> xi i ^* • 

riaiism, Fatal- OU which somo lurther explanation is neces- 

Iwn, or Optim- . •• . >• /» • i 

i»m. Atheidm, saiT, as tucy are the source ol misappreben- 

like Theoloify, . . -, . • x i j* 

diMuucg in- sious too common and too serious to be dis- 
y tcriU.* ™^*' regarded. Of course I only concern myself 
' with such objections as are made in good faith. 
" The fact of entire freedom from theological belief 
being necessary before the Positive state can be perfectly 
attained, has induced superficial observers to confound 
Positivism with a state of pure negation. Now this state 
was at one time, and that even so recently as the last cen- 
tury, favourable to progress ; but at present in those who 
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nnfortanatel J still remaiii in it, it is a radical obstacle to 
all sound social and even intellectual organization. I 
have long ago repudiated all philosophical or historical 
•connection between Positivism and what is called Atheism. 
But it is desirable to expose the error somewhat more 
dearly. * 

Atheism, even from the intellectual point of view, is a 
very imperfect form of emancipation ; for its tendency is 
to prolong the metaphysical stage indefinitely, by con- 
tinuing to seek for new solutions of Theological problems, 
instead of setting aside all inaccessible researches on the 
ground of their utter inutility. The true Positive spirit 
consists in substituting the study of the invariable Laws 
of phenomena, for that of their so-called Causes, whether 
proximate or primary ; in a word, in studying the How 
instead of the Why. Now this is wholly incompatible 
with the ambitions and visionary attempts of Atheism to 
explain the formation of the Universe, the origin of 
animal life, etc. The Positivist comparing the various 
phases of human speculation, looks upon these scientific 
chimeras as far less valuable even from the intellectual 
point of view than the first spontaneous inspirations of 
primeval times. The principle of Theology is to explain 
everything by supernatural Wills, That principle can 
never be set aside until we acknowledge the search for 
Causes to be beyond our reach, and limit ourselves to the 
knowledge of Laws. Asiûng-4ïajiien persist in attempt- 
ing to answer the insoluble questi ons which _occupied the 
attention of the childhood of our race, by far the more 
rational plan is to do as was~35nê~thenjj;hat is,' simply to 
give "See play .to the imagination. These spontaneous 
beliefs have gradually fallen" infôTdisuse, not because they 
have been disproved, but because mankind has become 
more j^Bghtened as to its wants and the scope of its 
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powers, and has gradually given an entirely new direction 
to its speculative efforts. If we insist upon penetrating 
the unattainable mystery of the essential Cause that pro- 
duces phenomena, there is no hypothesis more satisfactory 
than that they proceed firom Wills dwelling in them or 
outside them; an hypothesis which assimilates them to 
the effect produced by the desires which exist within our- 
selves. Were it not for the pride induced by metaphysical 
and scientific studies, it would be inconceivable that any 
atheist, modem or ancient, should have believed that his 
vague hypotheses on such a subject were preferable to thia 
direct mode of explanation. And it was the only mode 
which really satisfied the reason, imtil men began to see 
^^ the utter inanity and inutility of all search for absolute 
truth. The _Order_of Nature is doubtless very imperfect 
in every respect ; but its production is far more compati- 
ble with jhe hypothesi s of an intelligent Will than with 
that of a bli nd mechanism. Pe rsistent atheists therefore 
would seem to be the most illogical of thgoTo^sts : because 
they occupy themselves with theological problems, and 
yet reject the only appropriate method of handling them. 
But the fact is that pure Atheism even in the present day 
is very rare. What is called Atheism is usually a phase of 
Pantheism, which is really nothing but a relapse disguised 
under learned terms, into a vague and abstract form of 
Fetichism. And it is not impossible that it may lead to 
the reproduction in one form or other of every theological 
phase, as soon as the check which modem society still 
imposes on metaphysical extravagance, has become some- 
what weakened. The adoption of such theories as a satis- 
&ctory system of belief, indicates a very exaggerated or 
rather false view of intellectual requirements, and a very 
insufficient recognition of moral and social wants. It is 
generally connected with the visionary but mischievoua 
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tendencies of ambitious thinkers to uphold what they call 
the empire of Reason. In the moral sphere, it forms a 
sort of basis for the degrading fallacies of modem meta** 
physicians as to the absolute preponderance of self-interest. 
Politically, its tendency is to unlimited prolongation of the 
revolutionary position : its spirit is that of blind hatred 
to the past : and it resists all attempts to explain it on 
Positive principles, with the view of disclosing the future. 
Atheism, therefore, is not likely to lead to Positivism ex- 
cept in those who pass through it rapidly as the last and 
most short-lived of metaphysical phases. And the wide 
dijB^ision of the scientific spirit in the present day makes 
this passage so easy that to arrive at maturity without 
accompUshing it, is a symptom of a certain mental weak- 
ness, which is often connected with moral insufficiency, 
and is very incompatible with Positivism. Negation offers 
but a feeble and precarious basis for union : and disbelief 
in Monotheism is of itself no better proof of a mind fit to 
grapple with the questions of the day than disbelief in 
Polytheism or Fetichism, which no one would maintain to 
be an adequate ground for claiming intellectual sympathy. 
The atheistic phase indeed was not really necessary, ex- 
cept for the revolutionists of the last century who took the 
lead in the movement towards radical regeneration of 
society. The necessity has already ceased; for the de- 
cayed condition of the old system makes the need of re- 
generation palpable to all. Persistence in anarchy, and 
Atheism is the most characteristic symptom of anarchy, is 
a temper of mind more unfavourable to the organic spirit» 
which ought by this time to have established its influence, 
than sincere adhesion to the old forms. This latter is of 
course obstructive : but at least it does not hinder ua fi:om 
fixing our attention upon the great social problem. In- 
deed it helpa us to do so : because it forces the new philo- 
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flophy to tlirow aside every weapon of attack against the 
older faith except its own higher capacity of satisfying 
•our moral and social wants. But in the Atheisni main- 
tained by many metaphysicians and scientific men of the 
present day, Positivism, instead of wholesome rivalry of 
this kind, will meet with nothing but barren resistance. 
Anti-theological as such men may be, they feel unmixed re* 
pugnance for any attempts at social regeneration, although 
their efforts in the last century had to some extent pre* 
pared the way for it. Far, then, from coimting upon their 
support, Positivists must expect to find them hostile: 
although from the incoherence of their opinions it will 
not be difficult to reclaim those of them whose errors are 
not essentially due to pride. 

Materialism The charge of Materialism which is often 
«MaSMhrnrat* made against Positive philosophy is of more 
•dmoeaonThe importance. It originates in the course of 
hShS*: **' ÎS scientific study upon which the Positive System 
^itiTiaS^^^ is based. In answering the charge, I need not 
"*'*^*"' enter into any discussion of impenetrable mys* 

teries. Our theory of development will enable us to see 
distinctly the real ground of the confusion that exists 
upon the subject. 

Positive science was for a long time limited to the 
simplest subjects : it could not reach the highest except 
by a natural series of intermediate steps. As each of 
these steps is taken, the student is apt to be influenced too 
strongly by the methods and results of the preceding stage. 
Here, as it seems to me, lies the real source of that scien- 
tific error which men have instinctively blamed as ww- 
ierialism. The name is jiist, because the tendency indi- 
cated is one which degraded the higher subjects of thought 
by confounding them with the lower. It was hardly pos- 
sible that this usurpation by one science of the domain of 
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another should have been wholly avoided. For since the 
more special phenomena do really depend upon the more 
general, it is perfectly legitimate for each science to exer-» 
cise a certain deductive influence upon that which followa 
it in the scale. By such influence the special inductions 
of that science were rendered more coherent. The result, 
however, is that each of the sciences has to undergo a long 
struggle against the encroachments of the one preceding 
it; a struggle which even in the case of the subjects 
which have been studied longest, is not yet over. Nor 
can it entirely cease imtil the controlling influence of 
floimd philosophy be established over the whole scale, 
introducing juster views of the relations of its several parts, 
about which at present there is such irrational confusion.. 
Thus it appears that Materialism is a danger inherent in 
the mode in which the scientific studies necessary as a 
preparation for Positivism were pursued. Each science 
tended to absorb the one next to it, on the ground of 
having reached the Positive stage earlier and piore 
thoroughly. The evil then is really deeper and more 
extensive than is imagined by most of those who deplore 
it. It passes generally unnoticed except in the highest 
class of subjects. These doubtless are more seriously 
affected, inasmuch as they undergo the encroaching pro* 
cess from all the rest; but we find the same thing in 
different degrees, in every step of the scientific scale. 
Even the lowest step, Mathematics, is no exception, 
though its position would seem at first sight to exempt it. 
To a philosophic eye there is Materialism in the common 
tendency of mathematicians at the present day to absorb 
Geometry or Mechanics into the Calculus, as well as in the 
more evident encroachments of Mathematics upon Physics, 
of Physics upon Chemistry, of Chemistry, which is more 
frequent, upon Biology, or lastly in the common tendency of 
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the best biologists to look upon Sociology as a mere corol* 
lary of their own science. In all these cases it is the same 
fundamental error : that is, an exaggerated use of deductive 
reasoning ; and in all it is attended with the same result ; 
that the higher studies are in constant danger of being 
disorganized by the indiscriminate application of the 
lower. All scientific specialists at the present time are 
more or less materialists, according as the phenomena 
they study are more or less simple and general. Geome- 
tricians, therefore, are more liable to the error than any 
others ; they all aim consciously or otherwise at a syn- 
thesis in which the most elementary studies, those of 
liTumber, Space, and Motion, are made to regulate all the 
rest. But the biologists who resist this encroachment 
most energetically, are often guilty of the same mistake. 
They not imfrequently attempt, for instance, to explain all 
sociological facts by the influence of climate and race, 
which are purely secondary ; thus showing their ignorance 
of the fundamental laws of Sociology, which can only be 
discovered by a series of direct inductions from history. 

This philosophical estimate of Materialism explains how 
it is that it has been brought as a charge against Posi- 
tivism, and at the same time proves the deep injustice o£ 
tiie charge. Positivism, far from countenancing so dan- 
gerous an error, is, as we have seen, the only philosophy 
which can completely remove it. The error arises from 
certain tendencies which are in themselves legitimate, but 
which have been carried too far ; and Positivism satisfies 
these tendencies in their due measure. Hitherto the evil 
has remained imchecked, except by the theologico-meta- 
physical spirit, which, by giving rise to what is called 
Spiritualism, has rendered a very valuable service. But 
useful as it has been, it could not arrest the active growth, 
of Materialism, which has assumed in the eyes of modem 
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thinkers something of a progressive character, from having 
been so long connected with the cause of resistance to a 
retrograde system. Notwithstanding all the protests of 
the spiritualists, the lower sciences have encroached upon 
the higher to an extent that seriously impairs their inde- 
pendence and their value. But Positivism meets the dif- 
ficulty £eu: more efiectually. It satisfies and reconciles all 
that is really tenable in the rival claims of both Materi- 
alism and Spiritualism ; and, having done this, it discards f^ 
them both. It holds the one to be as dangerous to Order 
as the other to Progress. This result is an immediate con- 
sequence of the establishment of the encyclopœdic scale, in 
which each science retains its own proper sphere of in- -. 
duction, while deductively it remains subordinate to the 
science which precedes it. But what really decides the 
matter is the fact that such paramoimt importance, both 
logically and scientifically, is given by Positive Philosophy ^ 
to social questions. For these are the questions in which 
the influence of Materialism is most mischievous, and also 
in which it is most easily introduced. A system therefore 
which gives them the precedence over all other questions 
must hold Materialism to be quite as obstructive as Spiri- 
tualism, since both are alike an obstacle to the progress of 
that science for the sake of which all other sciences are 
studied. Further advance in the work of social regenera- 
tion implies the eUmination of both of them, because it 
cannot proceed without exact knowledge of the laws of 
moral and social phenomena. In the next chapter I shall 
have to speak of the mischievous efiects of Materialism 
iLpon the Art or practice of social life. It leads to a mis- 
conception of the most fundamental principle of that Art, 
namely, the systematic separation of spiritual and temporal 
power. To maintain that separation, to carry out on a 
more satisfactory basis the admirable attempt made in the 
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Middle Ages by the CathoKc Churcli, is the most importent 
of political questions. Thus the antegonism of Positivism 
to Materialism rests upon political no less than upon phi- 
losophical grounds. 

With the view of securing a dispassionate consideration 
of this subject, and of avoiding all confusion, I have laid 
no stress upon the charge of immorality that is so often 
brought against Materialism. The reproach, even when 
made sincerely, is constantly belied by experience. In* 
deed it is inconsistent with all that we know of hum^ 
nature. Our opinions, whether right or wrong, have not, 
fortunately, the absolute power over our feelings and con- 
duct which is commonly attributed to them. Materialism 
has been provisionally connected with the whole move- 

^' ment of emancipation, and it has therefore often been 
foimd in common with the noblest aspirations. That con- 
nection, however, has now ceased ; and it must be owned 
that even in the most favourable cases this error, purely 
intellectual though it be, has to a certain extent always 
checked the free play of our nobler instincts, by leading 
men to ignore or misconceive moral phenomena, which 
were left unexplained by its crude hypothesis. Cabanis 
gave a striking example of this tendency in his unfor- 
tunate attack upon mediaeval chivalry. Cabanis was a 
philosopher whose moral nature was as pure and sympa- 
thetic as his intellect was elevated and enlarged. Yet the 
materialism of his day had entirely blinded him to the 
beneficial results of the attempts made by the most ener- 
getic of our ancestors to institute the Worship of Woman. 
We have now examined the two principal chargea 
brought against the Positive system, and we have found 

"^ that they apply merely to the unsystomatic stete in which 
Positive principles are first introduced. But the system 
IB also accused of Fatalism and of Optimism ; charges on 
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which it will not be necessary to dwell at great length,, 
because, though frequently made, they are not difficult to 
refute. 

The charge of Fatalism has accompanied every Nor \» Po«i- 
iresn extension oi irositive science, irom its sinoeitaswru 

/»ji.. "XT-x-L* •• /» ^^^ External 

first beginnmgs. lior is this surpnsmg; lor order to be 

■L • /• "L /» xi_ modifiable. 

when any series of phenomena passes from the 
dominion of Wills, whether modified by metaphysical ab-* 
stractions or not, to the dominion of Laws, the reg^arity ^ 
of the latter contrasts so strongly with the instability of 
the former, as to present an appearance of fatality, which 
nothing but a very carefiil examination of the real cha- 
racter of scientific truth can dissipate. And the error is 
the more likely to occur from the fact that our first types ^ 
of natural laws are derived fix)m the phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies. These, being wholly beyond our inter- 
ference, always suggest the notion of absolute necessity, a 
notion which it is difficult to prevent from extending to 
more complex phenomena, as soon as they are brought 
within the reach of the Positive method. And it is quite 
true that Positivism holds the Order of Nature to be in its ^ 
primary aspects strictly invariable. All variations, whether 
spontaneous or artificial, are only transient and of secon- 
dary import. The conception of unlimited variations- 
would in fact be equivalent to the rejection of Law alto- 
gether. But while this accounts for the fact that every 
new Positive theory is accused of Fatalism, it is equally 
dear that blind persistence in the accusation shows a very 
shallow conception of what Positivism really is. For un- 
changeable as the Order of Nature is in its main aspects, 
yet all phenomena, except those of Astronomy, admit of 
being modified in their secondary relations, and this the y 
more as they are more complicated. The Positive spirit^ 
when confined to the subjects of Mathematics and Astro- 
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nomy, was ineyitably fatalist; but this ceased to be the 
case when it extended to Physics and Chemistry, and espe- 
cially to Biology, where the margin of variation is very 
considerable. Now that it embraces Social phenomena, 

/ the reproach, however it may have been once deservedi 
shoidd be heard no longer, since these phenomena, which 
will for the future form its principal field, admit of larger 
modification than any others, and that chiefly by our own 
intervention. It is obvious then that Positivism, ùlt from 

• encouraging indolence, stimulates us to action, especially 
to social action, far more energetically than any Theolo- 
gical doctrine. It removes all groundless scruples, and 
prevents us from having recourse to chimeras. It en- 
courages our eflforts everywhere, except where they are 
manifestly useless. 
The charge For the charfi:e of Optimism there is even less 

of Optimism «t n-n t rmi 

•opUeetoThe- groimd than for that of ratalism. Ihe latter 
thwitoPomtiv- was, to a Certain extent, connected with the 
tivijt judges rise of the Positive spirit; but Optimism is 
aotions reia- simply a rcsult of Theology ; and its influence 
not * justifv has always been decreasing with the growth of 

them indiscn* ■r\ » • • * « t t • • 

miiuteiy. Positivism. Astronouucal laws, it is true, sug^ 
gest the idea of perfection as naturally as that of neces- 
sity. On the other hand, their great simplicity places the 
defects of the Order of Nature in so clear a light, that 
optimists would never have sought their arguments in 
astronomy, were it not that the first elements of the 
science had to be worked out under the influence of Mono- 
theism, a system which involved the hypothesis of abso- 
lute wisdom. But by the theory of development on which 
the Positive synthesis is here made to rest. Optimism is 
discarded as well as Fatalism, in the direct proportion of 
the intricacy of the phenomena. It is in the most intri- 
cate that the defects of Nature, as well as the power of 
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modifying them, become most manifest. With regard, 
therefore, to social phenomena, the most complex of all, 
both charges are utterly misplaced. Any optimistio ten- 
dencies that writers on social subjects may display, must 
be due to the fact that their education has not been such 
as to teach them the nature and conditions of the true 
scientific spirit. For want of sound logical training, great 
misuse has been made in our own time of a property pecu- 
liar to social phenomena. It is that we find in them a 
greater amount of spontaneous wisdom than might have 
been expected from their complexity. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose this wisdom perfect. The phe- 
nomena in question are those of intelligent beings who are 
always occupied in amending the defects of their economy. 
It is obvious, therefore, that they will show less imperfec- 
tion than if, in a case equally complicated, the agents 
oould have been blind. The standard by which to judge 
of action is always to be taken relatively to the social state 
in which the action takes place. Therefore all historical 
positions and changes must have at least some groimds of 
justification ; otherwise they would be totally incompre- 
hensible, because inconsistent with the nature of the agents 
and of the actions performed by them. Now this naturally 
fosters a dangerous tendency to Optimism in all thinkers, 
who, whatever their powers may be, have not passed 
through any strict scientific training, and have conse- 
quently never cast off metaphysical and theological modes 
q{ thought in the higher subjects. Because every goyem- 
ment shows a certahi adaptation to the civilization of its 
time, they make the loose assertion that the adaptation ia 
perfect ; a conception which is of course chimerical. But 
it is unjust to charge Positivism with errors which are 
evidenUy contrary to its true spirit, and merely due ta 
tlie want of logical and scientific training in. those who 
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liave hitherto engaged in the study of social questions* 
The object of Sociology is to explain all historical facts ; 
not to justify them indiscriminately, as is done by those 
who are imable to distinguish the influence of the agent 
from that of surrounding»circumstances. 

The word On reviewing this brief sketch of the intel* 
notes au the lectual character of Positivism, it will be seen 
tootuai attri- that all its csseutial attributes are simimed up 
ultimately in the word Positive, which I applied to the 
ligniflcance. ncw philosophy at its outset. All the lan-^ 
g^ges of Western Europe agree in imderstanding by this 
word and its derivatives the two qualities of reality and 
usefulness. Combining these, we get at once an adequate 
definition of the true philosophic spirit, which, after all^. 
is nothing but good sense generalized and put into a sys- 
tematic form. The term also implies in all European Ian* 
guages, eerjainty and precision, qualities by which the in- 
tellect of modem nations is markedly distinguished from 
that of antiquity. Again, the ordinary acceptation of the 
term implies a directly organic tendency. Now the meta- 
physical spirit is incapable of organizing; it can only 
criticise. This distinguishes it from the Positive spirit,, 
although for a time they had a common sphere of action. 
By speaking of Positivism as organic, we imply that it 
has a social purpose ; that purpose being to supersede The- 
ology in the spiritual direction of the human race. 

But the word will bear yet a further meaning. The 
organic character of the system leads us naturally to- 
another of its attributes, namely its invariable relativity. 
Modem thinkers will never rise above that critical posi- 
tion which they have hitherto taken up towards the past, 
except by repudiating all absolute principles. This last 
meaning is more latent than the others, but is really con- 
teined in the term* It will soon become generally ac-» 
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ceptedy and the word PoMive will be imderstood to mean 
relative as much as it now means organic, precise, certain, 
useful, and real. Thus the highest attributes of himian 
wisdom have, with one exception, been gradually con- 
d«[ised into a single expressive term. AU that is now 
wanting is that the word should denote what at first could 
form no part of the meaning, the imion of moral with 
intellectual qualities. At present, only the latter are in- 
cluded ; but the course of modem progress makes it cer- 
tain that the conception implied by the word Positive, 
will ultimately have a more direct reference to the heart 
than to the imderstanding. For it will soon be felt by all 
that the tendency of Positivism, and that by virtue of its 
primary characteristic, reality, is to make Feeling syste- 
matically supreme over Eeason as weU as over Activity. 
After all, the change consists simply in realising the full 
etymological value of the word Philosophy. For it was 
impossible to realize it imtil moral and mental conditions 
liad been reconciled ; and this has been now done by the 
foundation of a Positive science of society. 
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CaŒAPTEE II. 

THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF POSITIVISM, AS SHOWN BY ITS 
CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL REVOLUTIONARY MOVE- 
MENT OP WESTERN EUROPE. 

Aa the cUef characteristic of Positive Philosophy is 
the paramount importance that is given, and that on 
iqiecnlative groimds, to social considerations, its efficiency 
for the purposes of practical life is involved in the veiy 
spirit of the system. When this spirit is rightly under- 
stood, we find that it leads at once to an object far higher 
than that of satisfying our scientific curiosity ; the object^ 
namely, of organizing human life. Conversely, this 
practical aspect of Positive Philosophy exercises the moot 
salutary influence upon its speculative character. By 
keeping constantly before us the necessity of concen- 
trating all scientific efforts upon the social object which 
constitutes their value, we take the best possible means of 
checking the tendency inherent in all abstract enquiries 
to degenerate into useless digressions. But this general 
connection between theory and practice would not by 
itself be sufficient for our purpose. It would be impossi- 
ble to secure the acceptance of a mental discipline, so new 
and so difficult, were it not for considerations derived from 
the general conditions of modem society; considerations 
calculated to impress philosophers with a more definite 
^ense of obligation to do their utmost towards satisfying 
the wanta of the time. By thus arousing public sympa- 
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thies and showing that the success of Positiyism is a 
matter of pennanent and general importance, the co- 
herence of the system as well as the eleyation of its aima 
will be placed beyond dispute. We have hitherto been 
regarding PoaitiYism as the issue in which intellectual 
deyelopment necessarily results. We have now to view it 
firom the social side; for until we have done this, it is 
impossible to form a true conception of it. 

And to do this, all that is here necessary is The reiadon 
to pomt out the close relation m which the to the prendi 
new philosophy stands to the whole course of 
the French Revolution. This revolution has now been 
agitating Western nations for sixty years. It is the final 
issue of the vast transition through which we have be^oi 
passing during the five previous centuries. 

In this great crisis there are naturally two principal 
phases ; of which only the first, or negative, phase has yet 
been accomplished. In it we gave the last blow to the 
old system, but without arriving at any fixed and distinct 
prospect of the new. In the second or positive phase, 
which is at last beginning, a basis for the new social state 
has to be constructed. The first phase led as its ultimate 
result to the formation of a sound philosophical system ; 
and by this system the second phase will be directed. It 
is this twofold connection which we are now to consider. 

The strong reaction which was exercised Thenegatir© 
upon the intellect by the first great shock of Jia^T'S" aS 
revolution was absolutely necessary to rouse 2uiîted*^thê 
and sustain our mental efforts in the search JSJ,%ndrOT^ 
for a new system. For the greatest thinkers ^Sy^of^goSS 
of the eighteenth century had been blinded to pï^enomeniu 
the true character of the new state by the effete remnants 
of the old. And the shock was especially necessary for 
the foundation of social science. For the basis of that 
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flcience Is the conception of human Progress, a conception 
which nothing but the Reyolution could have brought 
forward into sufficient prominence. 

Social Order was regarded by the ancients as stationary: 
and its theory imder this provisional aspect was admirably 
sketched out by the great Aristotle. In this respect the 
aase of Sociology resembles that of Biology. In Biology 
statical conceptions were attained without the least know- 
ledge of dynamical laws. Similarly, the social speculations 
of antiquity are entirely devoid of the conception of Pro- 
gress. Their historical field was too narrow to indicate 
any continuous movement of Humanity. It was not till 
the Middle Ages that this movement became sufficiently 
manifest to inspire the feeling that we were tending to- 
wards a state of increased perfection. It was then seen 
by all that Catholicism was superior to Polytheism and 
Judaism ; and this was afterwards confirmed by the cor- 
responding political improvement produced by the sub- 
stitution of Feudalism for Boman government. Confused 
as this first feeling of human Progress was, it was yet 
very intense and very largely diffiised; though it lost 
much of its vitality in the theological and metaphysical 
discussions of later centuries. It is here that we must 
look if we would imderstand that ardour in the cause of 
Progress which is peculiar to the Western family of 
nations, and which has been strong enough to check many 
sophistical delusions, especially in the coimtries where the 
noble aspirations of the Middle Ages have been least im- 
paired by the metaphysical theories of Protestantism or 
Deism. 

But whatever the importance of this nascent feeling, it 
was very far firom sufficient to establish the conviction of 
Progress as a Amdamental principle of human society. To 
demonstrate any kind of progression, at least three terms 
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are requisite. Now the absolute character of theological 
philosophy, by which the comparison between Polytheism 
and Catholicism was instituted, prevented men from con- 
ceiying the bare possibility of any further stage. The 
limits of perfection were supposed to have been reached 
by the medisBval system, and beyond it there was nothing 
but the Christian Utopia of a future life. The decline of 
medisBval theology soon set the imagination free from any 
such obstacles; but it led at the same time to a mental 
reaction which for a long time was imfavourable to the 
deyelopment of this first conception of Progress. It 
brought a feeling of blind antipathy to the Middle Ages. 
Almost all thinkers in their dislike of the Catholic dogmas 
were seized with such irrational admiration for Antiquity 
as entirely to ignore the social superiority of the mediseval 
system; and it was only among the imtaught masses, 
especially in the countries preserved from Protestantism, 
that any real feeling of this superiority was retained. It 
was not till the middle of the seventeenth century that 
modem thinkers began to dwell on the conception of Pro- 
gress. It re-appeared then under a new aspect. Con- 
clusive evidence had by that time been furnished that the 
more civilised portion of our race had advanced in science 
and industry, and even, though not so unquestionably, in 
the fine arts. But these aspects were only partial: and 
though they were undoubtedly the source of the more 
systematic views held by our own century upon the sub- 
ject, they were not enough to demonstrate the fact of a 
progression. And indeed, from the social point of view, 
so far more important than any other. Progress seemed 
more doubtful than it had been in the Middle Ages. 

But this condition of opinion was changed by the revo- 
lutionary shock which impelled France, the normal centre 
of Western Europe, to apply itself to the task of social 

6 






i^UMLiM& m^ A dnid tent «f cGHparisGn, that is to nj 
tbe type on wbidi m oti m i «ôecris bong moulded, now 
ynteoUtA itâiàl; thoB^ it hj as yet m m distant and 
fAmcare fdtnre:. Compared whk the medisral system it 
wan seen to be an adTanoe as great as that which justified 
oor ancestors of ehiralioos times in asserting saperiority to 
their predecessors of antiquity. Until the destmction <^ 
Catholic Feudalism became an o¥ert tact, its eflfete rem- 
nants had concealed the pditical fntnre, and tlie îad of 
continooiis progress in society had always remained mi- 
certain. Social phenomena haye this peculiarity, that the 
object observed undergoes a process of development as 
well as and simultaneously with the obeeirer. Now up 
to the time of the Bevolution, political development, on 
which the principal argument for the theory of Progress 
must always be based, corresponded in its imperfection 
to the incapacity of the scientific spirit to frame the theory 
of it. A centmy ago, thinkers of the greatest eminence 
were unable to conceive of a really continuous progression: 
and Humanity, as they thought, was destined to move in 
circles or in oscillations. But imder the influence of the 
Revolution a real sense of human development has arismi 
spontaneously and with more or less result, in minds of 
the most ordinary cast ; first in France, and subsequently 
thrf)ughout the whole of Western Europe. In this respect 
tlio crisis has been most salutary; it has given us that 
montai courage as well as force without which the con- 
ooption could never have arisen. It is the basis of social 
Hoionoo and therefore of all Positive Philosophy ; since it 
is only from the social aspect that Positive Philosophy 
adniiU of being viewed as a connected whole. Without 
tlio Uioory of Progress, the theory of Order, even supposing 
that it could bo formed, would be inadequate as a basis for 
Sooiology. It is essential that the two should be com- 
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bined. The yerj fSsust that Progress, however Tiewed, is 
nothing but the development of Order, shews that Order 
cannot be fully manifested without Progress. The de- 
pendence of Positivism upon the French Revolution may 
now be imderstood more clearly. Nor was it by a merely 
fortuitous coincidence that by this time the introductory 
course of scientific knowledge by which the mind is 
prepared for Positivism should have been sufficiently 
completed. 

But we must here observe that, beneficial as the in- 
tellectual reaction of this great crisis undoubtedly was, its 
effects could not be realised until the ardour of the revo- 
lutionary spirit had been to some extent weakened. The 
dazzling light thrown upon the Future for some time 
obscured our vision of the Past. It disclosed, though 
obscurely, the third term of the social progression ; but 
it prevented us from &irly appreciating the second tenn. 
It encouraged that blind aversion to the Middle Ages, 
which' had been inspired by the emancipating process of 
modem times ; a feeling which had once been necessary 
to induce us to abandon the old system. The suppression 
of this intermediate step would be as fatal to the con- 
ception of Progress as the absence of the last ; because 
this last differs too widely from the first to admit of any 
direct comparison with it. Right views upon the subject 
were impossible therefore until full justice had been ren- 
dered to the Middle Ages, which form at once the point of 
imion and of separation between ancient and modem his- 
tory. Now it was quite impossible to do this as long as 
the excitement of the first years of the revolution lasted. 
In this respect the philosophical reaction, organised at the 
beginning of our century by the great De Maistre, was of 
material assistance in preparing the true theory of Pro- 
gress. His school was of brief duration, and it was no 
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doubt animated by a retrograde spirit ; but it will always 
be ranked among the necessary antecedents of the PositiTe 
system; although its works are now entirely superseded 
by the rise of the new philosophy, which in a more perfect 
form has embodied all their chief results. 

What was required therefore for the discovery of Socio- 
logical laws, and for the establishment upon these laws of a 
soimd philosophical system, was an intellect in the vigour 
of youth, imbued with all the ardour of the reyolution- 
ary spirit, and yet spontaneously assimilating all that was 
valuable in the attempts of the retrograde school to ap- 
preciate the historical importance of the Middle Ages. 
In this way and in no other could the true s{»rit of his- 
tory arise. For that spirit consists in the sense of human 
continuity, which had hitherto be^a felt by no one, not 
even by my illustrious and imfortunate predecessor Con- 
dorcet. Meantime the genius of Gall was completing the 
recent attempts to systematize biology, by commencing 
the study of the internal functions of the brain ; aà&r ai 
least as these could be imderstood from the phenomena of 
individual as distinct from social development. And now 
I have explained the series of social and intellectual con- 
ditions by which the discovery of sociological laws, and 
consequently the foundation of Positivism, was fixed for 
the precise date at which I began my philosophical career : 
that IB to say one generation after the progressive dictator- 
ship of the Convention, and almost immediately after the 
fall of the retrograde tyranny of Bonaparte. 

Thus it appears that the revolutionary movement, and 
the long period of reaction which succeeded it, were alike 
necessary, before the new general doctrine could be dis- 
tinctly conceived of as a whole. And if this preparation 
was needed for the establishment of Positivism as a philo- 
sophical system, un more needful was it for the reoogni- 
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tLon of its social yalue. For it goaranteed firee exposition 
and discussion of opinion : and it led the public to look 
to PositiTism as the system which contained in germ the 
ultimate solution of social problems. This is a point so 
obTious that we need not dweU upon it further. 

Haying satisfied ourselves of the dq>endence of Posi- 
tiyism upon the first phase of the Revolutiony we have 
now to consider it as the future guide of the second 
phase. 

It is often supposed that the destruction of gtroctfyephSB 
the old regime was brought about by the ttom^j^/^^ 
Revolution. But history when carefully ex- JS^^^t t£- 
amined points to a very different conclusion. ^'dïSJa^îS 
It shows that the Revolution was not the cause p^i^^pi"- 
but the consequence of the utter decomposition of the 
mediœval system ; a process which had been going on for 
five centuries throughout Western Europe, and especially 
in France; spontaneously at first, and afterwards in a 
more systematic way. The Revolution, far from protract- 
ing the negative movement of previous centuries, was a 
bar to its further extension. It was a final outbreak in 
which men showed their irrevocable purpose of abandoning 
the old system altogether, and of proceeding at once to 
the task of entire reconstruction. The most conclusive 
proof of this intention was given by the abolition of 
royalty; which had been the rallying point of all the 
decaying remnants of the old French constitution. But 
with this exception, which only occupied the Convention 
during its first sitting, the constructive tendencies of the 
movement were apparent from its outset ; and they 
showed themselves still more clearly as soon as the re- 
publican spirit had become predominant. It is obvious, 
however, that strong as these tendencies may have been, 
the first period . of the Revolution produced results of an 
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extremely negative and destructive kind. In fact ihe 
movement was in this respect a failure. This is partly 
to be attributed to the pressing necessities of the hard 
struggle for national independence which France main- 
tained so gloriously against the combined attacks of the 
retrograde nations of Europe. But it is far more largely 
owing to the purely critical character of the metaphysical 
doctrines by which the revolutionary spirit was at that 
time directed. 

The negative and the positive movements which have 
been going on in Western Europe since the close of the 
Middle Ages, have been of course connected with each 
other. But the former has necessarily advanced with 
greater rapidity than the latter. The old system had so 
entirely declined, that a desire for social regeneration had 
become general, before the groundwork of the new syst^n 
had been sufficientiy completed for its true character to 
be understood. As we have just seen, the doctrine by 
which social regeneration is now to be directed, could not 
have arisen previously to the Revolution. The impulse 
which the Revolution gave to thought was indispensable 
to its formation. Here then was an insurmountable 
fatality by which men were forced to make use of the 
critical principles which had been found serviceable in 
former struggles, as the only available instruments of 
construction. As soon as the old order had once been 
fiedrly abandoned, there was of course no utility whatever 
in the negative philosophy. But its doctrines had become 
familiar to men's minds, and its motto of ** Liberty and 
Equality," was at that time the one most compatible with 
social progress. Thus the first stage of the revolutionary 
movement was accomplished imder the influence of prin- 
ciples that had become obsolete, and that were quite in- 
adequate to the new task required of them. 
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For constmctiye purposes the revolutionary philosophy 
was valueless ; except so far as it put forward a vague pro- 
gramine of the political future, founded on sentiment rather 
than conviction, and unaccompanied by any explanation of 
the right mode of realizing it. In default of organic prin- 
ciples the doctrines of the critical school were employed : 
and the result speedily showed their inherent tendency to 
anarchy; a tendency as perilous to the germs of the new 
order as to the ruins at the old. The experiment was 
tried once for all, and it left such ineffiu^eable memories 
that it is not probable that any serious attempt will be 
made to repeat it. The incapacity for construction of the 
doctrine in which the revolutionary spirit had embodied 
itself was placed beyond the reach of doubt. The result 
was to impress every one with the deep urgent necessity 
for social renovation ; but the principles of that renovation 
were stiU left undetermined. 

In this condition of philosophical and politi- ^oSSonTfrom 
cal opinion, the necessity of Order was felt to ^^^ ^ ^*^" 
be paramount, and a long period of reaction ensued. Dat^ 
ing from the official Deism introduced by Robespierre, it 
reached its height under the aggressive system of Bona- 
parte, and it was feebly protracted, in spite of the peace of 
1815, by his insignificant successors. The only permanent 
result of this period was the historical and doctrinal evi- 
dence brought forward by De Maistre and his school, of 
the social inutility of modem metaphysics, while at the 
same time their intellectual weakness was being proved by 
the successful attempts of Cabanis, and still more of Gall, 
to extend the Positive method to the highest biological 
questions. In all other respects this elaborate attempt to 
prevent the final emancipation of Humanity proved a com- 
plete fisdlure ; in fact, it led to a revival of the instinct of 
Progress. JStrcmg antipathies were roused everywhere by 
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these fruitless efforts at reconstrndting a system which had 
become so entirely obsolete, that even those who were 
labouring to rebuild it no longer nnderstood its character 
or the conditions of its existence. 

A re-awakening of the revolutionary spirit was then in- 
evitable ; and it took place as soon as peace was established, 
and the chief upholder of the retrograde system had been 
removed. The doctrines of negation were called back to 
life; but very little illusion now remained as to their 
capacity for organizing. In want of something better, 
men accepted them as a means of resisting retrograde 
principles, just as these last had owed their apparent suc- 
cess to the necessity of checking the tendency to anarchy. 
Amidst these fresh debates on worn-out subjects, the pub- 
lic soon became aware that a final solution of the question 
had not yet arisen even in germ. It therefore concerned 
itself for little except the maintenance of Order and 
Liberty ; conditions as indispensable for the free action 
of philosophy as for material prosperity. The whole posi- 
tion was most favourable for the construction of a definite 
solution ; and it was, in fact, during the last phase of the 
retrograde movement that the elementary principle of a 
solution was furnished, by my discovery in 1822, of the 
two-fold law of intellectual development. 

Poutic»! ^^® apparent indifference of the public, to 

tw!^iwSiSd ^1^0°^ ûU the existing parties seemed equally 
1848. devoid of insight into the political future, was 

at last mistaken by a blind government for tacit consent 
to its unwise schemes. The cause of Progress was in 
danger. Then came the memorable crisis of 1830, by 
which the system of reaction, introduced thirty-six years 
previously, was brought to an end. The convictions which 
that system inspired were indeed so superficial, that its 
supporters came of their own accord to disavow them, and 
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uphold in their own fisu^on the chief revolutionary doc- 
trines. These again were abandoned by their preyious 
supporters on their accession to power. When the history 
of these times is written, nothing will give a clearer view 
of the revulsion of feeling on both sides, than the debates 
which took place on Liberty of Education. Within a 
period of twenty years, it was alternately demanded and 
refused by both ; and this in behalf of the same principles, 
as they were called, though it was in reality a question of 
interest rather than principle on either side. 

All previous convictions being thus thoroughly upset, 
more room was left for the instinctive feeling of the public ; 
and the question of reconciling the spirit of Order with 
that of Progress now came into prominence. It was the 
most important of all problems, and it was now placed in 
its true light. But this only made the absence of a solu- 
tion more manifest ; and the principle of the solution 
existed nowhere but in Positivism, which as yet was im- 
mature. All the opinions of the day had become alike 
utterly incompatible, both with Order and with Progress. 
The Conservative school undertook to reconcile the two ; 
but it had no constructive power ; and the only result of 
its doctrines was to give equal encouragement to anarchy 
and to reaction, so as to be able always to neutralize the 
one by the other. The establishment of Constitutional 
Monarchy was now put forward as the ultimate issue of 
the great Revolution. But no one could seriously place 
any real confidence in a system so alien to the whole 
character of French history, offering as it did nothing 
but a superficial and unwise imitation of a political anomaly 
essentially peculiar to England. 

The period then between 1830 and 1848 may be re- 
garded as a natural pause in the political movement. The 
reaction which succeeded the origioal crisis had exhausted 
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itself; bat the final or organic phase of the Beyolutian ma 
still delayed for want of definite principles to guide it. 
No conception had been formed of it, except by a small 
number of philosophic minds who had taken their stand 
upon the recently established laws of social science, and 
had found themselves able, without recourse to any chi- 
merical views, to gain some general insight into the poli- 
tical ftiture, of which Condorcet, my principal predeoeesor, 
knew so little. But it was impossible for the regenerating 
doctrine to spread more widely and to be accepted as the 
peaceful solution of social problems, imtil a distinct refu- 
tation had been given of the false assertion so authorita- 
tively made that the parliamentary system was the idti- 
mate issue of the Revolution. This notion once destroyed, 
the work of spiritual reorganization should be left entirely 
to the free efforts of independent thinkers. In these 
respects our last political change (1848) will have accom- 
plished all that is reqidred. 

The present Thauks to the instiuctivo sense and vigour 
Uso. ^Qb- of our working classes, the reactionist leanings 
ToWet the of the Orleanist government, which had be- 
ôTîaSyrâhuît- comc hostilc to the purpose for which it was 
Monit. originally instituted, have at last brought about 

the final abolition of monarchy in France. The prestige 
of monarchy had long been lost, and it now only impeded 
Progress, without being of any real benefit to Order. By 
its fictitious supremacy it directly hindered the work of 
spiritual reformation, whilst the measure of real power 
which it possessed was insufficient to control the wretched 
political agitation maintained by animosities of a purely 
personal character. 

Viewed negatively, the principle of Republicanism sums 
up the first phase of the Revolution. It precludes the pos- 
iilnlity of reounence to RoyaUsm, which, ever since the 
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second half of the reign of Louis XIY., has been the rally- 
ing point of all reactionist tendencies. Interpreting the 
principle in its positive sense, we may regard it as a direct 
step towards the final regeneration of society. By conse- 
crating all human forces of whatever kind to the general 
service of the community, republicanism recognizes the 
doctrine of subordinating Politics to Morals. Of course it 
is as a feeling rather than as a principle that this, doctrine 
is at prient adopted ; but it could not obtain acceptance 
in any other way ; and even when put forward in a more 
sjrstematic shape, it is upon the aid of feeling that it will 
principally rely, as I have shown in the previous chapter. 
In this reqpect Fi'ance has proved worthy of her position 
as the leader of the great family of Western nations, and 
has in reality already entered upon the normal state. 
Without the intervention of any theological system, she 
has asserted the true principle on which society should 
rest, a principle which originated in the Middle Ages under 
the impulse of Catholicism ; but for the general acceptance 
of which a sounder philosophy and more sidtable circum- 
stances were necessary. The direct tendency, then, of the 
French Republic is to sanction the fundamental principle 
of Positivism, the preponderance, namely, of Feeling over 
Intellect and Activity. Starting from this point, public 
opinion will soon be convinced that the work of organiz- 
ing society on republican principles is one which can only 
be performed by the new philosophy. 

The whole position brings into fuller pro- J^^m^ 
minence the fundamental problem previously J^SSgOrdw 
proposed, of reconciling Order and Progress. •ndProgrm. 
The urgent necessity of doing so is acknowledged by all ; 
but the utter incapacity of any of the existing schoolB of 
opinion to realize it becomes increasingly evident. The 
abolition of monajrchy removes the most important obstacle 
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to social ProgreflB : bat at the aame tune it d epri f ea ua of 
the only remaining guarantee for poUic Order. Thus the 
time is doubly fayonrable to constmctiTe tendenciea ; jet 
at present there are no opinions which possess more than 
the porely n^atiye Talne of checking, and that yery im- 
perfectly, the error opposite to their own. In a position 
which gnarantees Progress and compromises Order, it is 
naturally for the latter that the greatest anxiety is felt ; 
and we are still without any organ capable of systemati- 
cally defending it. Yet experience diould haTe taught 
us how extremely fragile eyery goyemment must be which 
is purely material, that is, which is based solely upon self- 
interest, and is destitute of sympathies and conyictions. 
On the other hand, spiritual order is not to be hoped for 
at present in the absence of any doctrine which conmiands 
general respect. Eyen the social instinct is a force on the 
political yalue of which we cannot always rely ; for wh^i 
not based on some definite principle, it not unfrequently 
becomes a source of disturbance. Hence, we are driy^i 
back to the continuance of a material system of goyem- 
ment, although its inadequacy is acknowledged by alL 
In a republic, howeyer, such a goyemment cannot employ 
its most efficient instrument, corruption. It has to resort 
instead to repressiye measures of a more or less transitory 
kind, eyery time that the danger of anarchy becomes too 
threatening. These occasional measures, howeyer, natur- 
ally proportion themselyes to the necessities of the case. 
Thus, though Order is exposed to greater perils than Pro- 
gress, it can count on more powerful resources for its 
defence. Shortly after the publication of the first edition 
of this work, the extraordinary outbreak of June, 1848, 
proyed that the republic could call into play, and, indeed, 
could push to excess, in the cause of public Order, forces 
far greater than those of the monarchy. Thus royalty 
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no longer possesses that monopoly of preserving Order, 
wliich has hitherto induced a few sincere and thinking 
men to continue to support it ; and henceforth the sole 
political characteristic which it retains is that of obstruct- 
ing Progress. And yet by another reaction of this con- 
tradictory position of a£Sûrs, the monarchical party seems 
at present to have become the organ of resistance in behalf 
of material Order. Retrograde as its doctrines are, yet 
from their still retaining a certain organic tendency, the 
oonserratiye instincts rally round them. To this the pro- 
gressive instincts offer no serious obstacle, their insuf- 
ficiency for the present needs being more or less distinctly 
recognised. It is not to the monarchical party, however, 
that we must look for conservative principles ; for in this 
quarter they are wholly abandoned, and unhesitating 
adoption of every revolutionary principle is resorted to as 
a means of retaining power ; so that the doctrines of the 
Revolution would seem fated to close their existence in the 
retrograde camp. So urgent is the need of Order that we 
are driven to accept for the moment a party which has 
lost all its old convictions, and which had apparently be- 
come extinct before the Republic began. Positivism and 
Positivism alone can disentangle and terminate this ano- 
malous position. The principle upon which it depends 
is manifestly this: As long as Progress tends towards 
anarchy, so long will Order continue to be retrograde. 
But the retrograde movement never really attains its 
object : indeed its principles are always neutralized by 
inconsistent concessions. Judged by the boastful language 
of its leaders, we might imagine that it was destroying 
republicanism ; whereas the movement would not exist 
at all, but for the peculiar circimistances in which we are 
placed ; circumstances which are forced into greater pro- 
minence by the foolish opposition of most of the authori- 
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ties. As soon as the instinct of political improyement 
has placed itself under systematic guidance, its growth 
will bear down all resistance ; and then the reason of its 
present stagnation will be patent to all. 

It brings the And for this Theology is, unawares, pre- 
roYoiutknurj panng the way. Its apparent preponderance 

■choolfl into 1 T% 'a* • • • t xT. X *x* 

diMKdit. places FositiYism in precisely that position 
which I wished for ten years ago. The two organic 
principles can now be brought side by side, and their 
relative strength tested, without the complication of any 
metaphysical considerations. For the incoherence of meta- 
physical systems is now recognised, and they are finally 
decaying under the very political system which seemed at 
one time likely to promote their acceptance. Construction 
is seen by all to be the thing wanted : and men are rapidly 
becoming aware of the utter hoUowness of all schools which 
confine themselves to protests against the institutions of 
theology, while admitting its essential principles. So de- 
funct, indeed, have these schools become, that they can no 
longer fulfil even their old office of destruction. This has 
fallen now as an accessory task upon Positivism, which 
offers the only systematic guarantee against retrogression 
as well as against anarchy. Psychologists, strictly so 
called, have already for the most part disappeared with 
the fall of constitutional monarchy ; so close is the rela- 
tion between these two importations from Protestantism. 
It seemed likely therefore that the Ideologists, their natural 
rivals, would regain their influence with the people. But 
even they cannot win back the confidence reposed in them 
during the great Revolution, because the doctrines in 
virtue of which it was then given are now so utterly 
exploded. The most advanced of their number, imworthy 
successors of the school of Yoltaire and Danton, have 
shown themselyes thoroughly incapable either morally or 
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intellectiially of directmg the second phase of the revolii- 
tion, which they are hardly able to distinguish fix>m the 
first phase. Formerly I had taken as their type a man of 
&Lr superior merit, the noble Armiuid Carrel, whose death 
was such a grievous loss to the republican cause. But he 
was a complete exception to the general rule. True republi- 
can convictions were in^)ossible with men who had been 
schooled in parliamentary intrigues, and who had directed 
or aided the pertinacious efforts of the French press to 
rehabilitate the name of Bonaparte. Their accession to 
power was futile ; for they could only maintain material 
order by calling in the retrograde party ; and they soon 
became mere auxiliaries of this party, disgracefully ab- 
juring all their philosophical convictions. There is one pro- 
ceeding which, though it is but an episode in the course of 
events, will always remain as a test of the true character 
of this xmnatural alliance. I allude to the Roman expe- 
dition of 1849; a detestable and contemptible act, for 
which just penalties will speedily be imposed on all who 
were accessory to it ; not to speak of the damnatory ver- 
dict of history. But precisely the same hypocritical oppo- 
sition to progress has been exhibited by the other class of 
Deists, the disciples, that is, of Rousseau, who profess to 
adopt Robespierre's policy. Having had no share in the 
government, they have not so entirely lost their hold upon 
the people ; but they are at the present time totally devoid 
of political coherence. Their wild anarchy is incompatible 
witii the general tone of feeling maintained by the indus- 
trial activity, the scientific spirit, and the esthetic culture 
of modem life. These Professors of the Guillotine, as they 
may be called, whose superficial sophisms would reduce 
exceptional outbreaks of popular fury into a cold-blooded 
system, soon found themselves forced, for the sake of 
popularity, to sanction the law which very properly 
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abolished capital punishment for political offences. In the 
same way they are now obliged to disown the only real 
meaning of the red flag which serves to disting^uish their 
party, too vague as it is for any other name. Equally 
wrong have they shown themselves in interpreting the 
tendencies of the working classes, from being so entirely 
taken up with questions of abstract rights. The people 
have allowed these rights to be taken from them without 
a struggle whenever the cause of Order has seemed to 
require it; yet they still persist, mechanically, in main- 
taining that it is on questions of this sort that the solution 
of all our difficulties depends. Taking for their political 
ideal a short and anomalous period of our history which is 
never likely to recur, they are always attempting to sup- 
press liberty for the sake of what they call progress. In 
a time of unchangeable peace they are the only real sup- 
porters of war. Their conception of the organization of 
labour is simply to destroy the industrial hierarchy of 
capitalist and workman established in the Middle Ages ; 
and, in fact, in every respect these sophistical anarchists 
are utterly out of keeping with the century in which they 
live. There are some, it is true, who still retain a measure 
of influence with the working classes, incapable and un- 
worthy though they are of their position. But their 
credit is rapidly declining ; and it is not likely to become 
dangerous at a time when political enthusiasm is no longer 
to be won by metaphysical prejudices. The only effect 
really produced by this party of disorder, is to serve as a 
bugbear for the benefit of the retrograde party, who thus 
obtain official support from the middle class, in a way 
which is qidte contrary to all the principles and habits 
of that class. It is very improbable that these foolish 
levellers will ever succeed to power. Should they do so, 
however, their reign wiU be short, and wiU soon result in 
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their final extmction ; because it will conyince the people 
of their profonnd incapacity to direct the regeneration of 
Europe. The position of affidrs, therefore, is now distinct 
and dear ; and it is leading men to withdraw their con- 
fidence from all metaphysical schools, as they had already 
withdrawn it from theology. In this general discredit of 
all the old systems the w^ becomes clear for Positiyism, 
the only school which harmonizes with the real tendencies 
as well as with the essential needs of the nineteenth 
century. 

In tiiis explanation of the recent position of AnditproTe» 
French a£Gûrs one point yet remains to be in- ceaSty of °^â 
fiisted on. We have seen from the general power^abody 
course of the philosophical, and yet more of whoMbusineM 
the political, movement, the urgent necessity to^chpAn- 
for a universal doctrine capable of checking aiSo?ft^mp<S 
erroneous action, and of avoiding or moderating ^^'^ "^^**^ 
popular outbreaks. But there is another need equally 
manifest, the need of a spiritual power, without which it 
would be utterly impossible to bring our philosophy to 
bear upon practical life. Widely divergent as the various 
metaphysical sects are, there is one point in which they 
all spontaneously agree ; that is, in repudiating the dis- 
tinction between temporal and spiritual authority. This 
has been the great revolutionary principle ever since the 
fourteenth century, and more especially since the rise of 
Protestantism. It originated in repugnance to the me- 
disBval system. The so-called philosophers of our time, 
whether psychologists or ideologists, have, like their Greek 
predecessors, always aimed at a complete concentration of 
all social powers ; and they have even spread this delusion 
among the students of special sciences. At present there 
is no appreciation, except in the Positive system, of that 
instinctive sagacity which led all the great men of the 

6 
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Middle Ages to institute for the first time, the separatûn 
of moral from political authority. It was a masterpieo» 
of human wisdom ; but it was premature, and could not 
be permanently successful at a time when men were stitt 
governed on theological principles, and practical life atsU 
retained its military character. This separation of powiai% 
on which the final organization^of society will principattf 
depend, is understood and valued nowhere but in the neir 
school of philosophy, if we except the imconscious and tacit 
admiration for it which still exists in the coimtries from 
which Protestantism has been excluded. From the outset 
of the Revolution, the pride of theorists has always mads 
them wish to become socially despotic; a state of things 
to which they have ever looked forward as their pQiiti<- 
cal ideal. Public opinion has by this time grown fiur too 
enlightened to allow any practical realization of a notum 
at once so chimerical and so retrograde. But puUio 
opinion not being as yet sufficiently organized, efforts in 
this direction are constantly being made. The longing 
among metaphysical reformers for practical as well as 
theoretical supremacy is how greater than ever ; because» 
from the changed state of affidrs, their ambition is no 
longer limited to mere administrative functions. Their 
various views diverge so widely, and all find so little 
sympathy in the public, that there is not much fear of 
their ever being able to check tree discussion to any 
serious extent, by giving legal sanction to their own par- 
ticular doctrine. But quite enough has been attempted to 
convince every one how essentially despotic every theory 
of society must be which opposes this fundamental prin-^ 
ciple of modem polity, the permanent separation of spi* 
ritual from temporal power. The disturbances caused 
by metaphysical ambition corroborate, then, the view urged 
00 conclusively by the adherents of the new school, Ûiak 
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ihiiS division of powers is equally essential to Order and 
to Progress. If Positivist thinkers continue to with* 
stand all temptations to mix actiyelj in politics, and go 
on quietly with their own work amidst the unmeaning 
agitation around them, they will ultimately make the 
impartial portion of the public familiar with this great 
conception. It will henceforth be judged irrespectively 
of the religious doctrines with which it was originally 
connected. Men will involuntarily contrast it with other 
«ystems, and will see more and more clearly that Posi- 
tive principles afiPord the only basis for true freedom 
as well as for true union. They alone can tolerate 
full discussion, because they alone rest upon solid proof. 
Men's practical wisdom, guided by the peculiar nature 
of our political position, will react strongly upon philo- 
sophers, and keep them strictly to their sphere of moral 
and intellectual influence. The slightest tendency towards 
the assumption of political power will be checked, and 
the desire for it will be considered as a certain sign 
of mental weakness, and indeed of moral deficiency. 
Now that royalty is abolished, all true thinkers are 
secure of perfect freedom of thought, and even of expres- 
sion, as long as they abide by the necessary conditions 
of public order. Royalty was the last remnant of the 
system of castes, which gave the monopoly of deciding 
on important social questions to a special family ; its abo- 
lition completes the process of theological emancipation. 
Of course the magistrates of a republic may show despotic 
tendencies; but they can never become very dangerous 
where power is held on so brief a tenure, and where, even 
when concentrated in a single person, it emanates from 
suffirage, incompetent as that may be. It is easy for the 
Positivist to show that these functionaries know very little 
more than their constituents of the logical and scientific 
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conditions necessary for the sjstematio working out of 
moral and social doctrines. Sucli authoritiesy though 
devoid of any spiritual sanction, may, however, command 
obedience in the name of Order. But they can never be 
really respected, imless they adhere scrupulously to their 
temporal functions, without claiming the least authorily 
over thought. Even before the central power fidls into 
the hands of men really fit to wield it, the republican cha- 
racter of our government will have forced this conviction 
upon a nation that has now got rid of all political fiemati- 
cism, whether of a retrograde or anarchical kind. And 
the conviction is the more certain to arise, because prao 
tical authorities will become more and more absorbed in 
the maintenance of material order, and will therefore leave 
the question of spiritual order to the unrestricted efforts 
of thinkers. It is neither by accident nor by personal 
influence that I have myself always enjoyed so large a 
measure of freedom in writing, and subsequently in pubUo 
lectures, and this under governments all of which w^re 
more or less oppressive. Every true philosopher will 
receive the same licence, if, like myself, he offers the intel- 
lectual and moral guarantees which the public and the 
civil power are fairly entitled to expect from the syste- 
matic organs of Humanity. The necessity of controlling 
levellers may lead to occasional acts of unwise violence. 
But I am convinced that respect will always be shown to 
constructive thinkers, and that they will soon be called in 
to the assistance of public order. For order will not be 
able to exist much longer without the sanction of some 
rational principle. 

The need of a ^ho rcsult, then, of the important political 
!?*^^S!mlS^S changes which have recently taken place is 
îSbiiSfwS: *^- The second phase of the Revolution, which 
em Europe.; hitherto has been restricted to a few advanced 
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minds, is now entered by the public, and men are rapidly 
forming juster views of its true character. It is becoming 
recognized that the only firm basis for a reform of our 
political institutions, is a complete reorganization of 
opinion and of life; and the way is open for the new 
religious doctrine to direct this work. I have thus ex- 
plained the way in which the social mission of Positivism 
connects itself with the spontaneous changes which are 
taking place in France, the centre of the revolutionary 
movement. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Prance will be the only scene of these reorganizing efibrts. 
Judging on sound historical principles, we cannot doubt 
that they will embrace the whole extent of "Western 
Europe. 

During the five centuries of revolutionary transition 
which have elapsed since the Middle Ages, we have lost 
sight of the fact that in all fundamental questions the 
Western nations form one political system. It was under 
Catholic Feudalism that they were first united ; a union 
for which their incorporation into the Roman empire had 
prepared them, and which was finally organized by the 
incomparable genius of Charlemagne. In spite of national 
differences, embittered as they were afterwards by theological 
discord, this great Republic has in modem times shown 
intellectual and social growth both in the positive and 
negative direction, to which other portions of the human 
race, even in Europe, can show no parallel. The rupture 
of Catholicism, and the decline of Chivalry, at first 
seriously impaired this feeling of relationship. But it 
soon began to show itself again under new forms. It 
rests now, though the basis is inadequate, upon the feeling 
of community in industrial development, in esthetic cul- 
ture, and in scientific discovery. Amidst the disorganized 
state of political afiairs, which have obviously been tending 
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towards some radical change, tliis siinilarity in 
has produced a growing conviction that we are all par^ 
ticipating in one and the same social movement ; a move- 
ment limited as yet to our own family of nations. The 
first step in the great crisis was necessarily taken by the 
French nation, because it was better prepared than any 
other. It was there that the old order of things had been 
most thoroughly uprooted, and that most had been done in 
working out the materials of the new. But the strong 
sympathies which the outbreak of our revolution aroused 
in every part of Western Europe, showed that our sister- 
nations were only granting us the honorable post of 
danger in a movement in which all the nobler portion of 
Exmianity was to participate. And this was the feeling 
proclaimed by the great republican assembly in the midst 
of their war of defence. The military extravagances 
which followed, and which form the distinguishing feature 
of the counter-revolution, of course checked the feeling of 
union on both sides. But so deeply was it rooted in all 
the antecedents of modem history that peace soon restored 
it to life, in spite of the pertinacious efforts of all parties 
interested in maintaining unnatural separation between 
France and other countries. What greatiy facilitates 
this tendency is the decline of every form of theology, 
which removes the chief source of former disagreemeni 
During the last phase of the counter-revolution, and still 
more during the long pause in the political movement 
which followed, each member of the group entered upon 
a series of revolutionary efforts more or less resembling 
those of the central nation. And our recent political 
changes cannot but strengthen this tendency; though of 
course with nations less fidly prepared the results of these 
efforts have at present been less important than in France. 
Meanwhile it is evident that this uniform condition of 
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internal agitation gives increased security for peace, by 
wUch its extension had been originally facilitated. And 
thus, although there is no organized international union 
as was the case in the Middle Ages, yet the pacific habits 
and intellectual culture of modem life have already been 
sufficiently diffiised to call out an instinct of fraternity 
stronger than any that has ever existed before. It is 
atrong enough to prevent the subject of social regenera- 
tiim from being ever regarded as a merely national 

And this is the point of view which displays the charao- 
t«r of the second phase of the Brcvolution in its truest 
light. The first phase, although in its results advanta- 
geous to the other nations, was necessarily conducted as 
if peculiar to France, because no other country was ripe 
far the original outbreak. Indeed French nationality was 
stimulated by the necessity of resisting the coimter revo- 
Ivifcioiiary coalition. But the final and constructive phase 
wliich has begun now that the national limits of the crisis 
hmve been reached, should always be regarded as common 
to the whole of Western Europe. For it consists essen- 
tially in spiritual reorganization; and the need of this 
in one shape or other presses already with almost equal 
fi>rce upon each of the five nations who make up the great 
Western jEamily. Conversely, the more occidental the 
diaracter of the reforming movement, the greater will be 
tlie prominence given to intellectual and moral regenera- 
tion as compared vith mere modifications of government^ 
in which of course there must be very considerable national 
differences. The first social need of Western Europe is 
community in belief and in habits of life ; and this must 
be based upon a imiiorm system of education controlled 
and applied by a spiritual power that shall be accepted by 
alL This want satisied, the reconstruction of govern- 
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ments may be carried out in accordance with the special 
requirements of each nation. Difference in this respect 
is legitimate : it will not affect the essential unity of the 
Positivist Republic, which will be bound together by imoie 
complete and durable ties than the Catholic Bepublii^ of 
the Middle Ages. 

Not only then do we find from the whole condition of 
Western Europe that the movement of opinion transc«nds 
in importance all political agitation; but we find that 
everything points to the necessity of establishing a spiri- 
tual power, as the sole means of directing this extenoon 
and systematic reform of opinion and of life with the 
requisite consistency and largeness of view. We now ate 
that the old revolutionary prejudice of confounding tem- 
poral and spiritual power is directly antagonistic to social 
regeneration, although it once aided the preparation for 
it. In the first place it stimulates the sense of nationality, 
which ought to be subordinate to larger feelings of inter- 
national fraternity. And at the same time, with the view 
of satisfying the conditions of imiformity wUch are so 
obviously required for the solution of the common pro- 
blem, it induces efforts at forcible incorporation of all the 
nations into one, efforts as dangerous as they are firdtless. 
This B«pab. My work on Positive Philosophy contains a 
the Italian, detailed historical explanation cf what I mean. 
tish. andGer. by the cxprcssion. Western Europe. But 
uona, grouped the couccption IS oue of suci importance m. 
aa their centre, relation to the questious of our time, that I 
shall now proceed to enimierate and arrsnge in their order 
the elements of which this great familyof nations consists. 

Since the fall of the Boman empire, ind more especially 
from the time of Charlemagne, France has always been 
the centre, socially as well as geographically, of this 
Western region which may be ctUed the nucleus of 
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Humanity. On the one great occasion of united political 
action on the part of Western Europe, that is, in the 
crusades of the 11th and 13th century, it was evidently 
France that took the initiative. It is true that when the 
decomposition of Catholicism began to assume a systematic 
form, the centre of the movement for two centuries shifted 
its position. It was Germany that gave birth to the 
metaphysical principles of negation. Their first political 
application was in the Dutch and English revolutions^ 
which, incomplete as they were, owing to insufficient iq- 
tellectual preparation, yet served as preludes to the great 
final crisis. These preludes were most important, as 
showing the real social tendency of the critical doctrines. 
But it was reserved for France to co-ordinate these doc* 
trines into a consistent system and to propagate them 
successfully. France then resumed her position as the 
principal centre in which the great moral and political 
questions were to be worked out. And this position she 
will in all probability retain, as in fact it is only a re- 
currence to the normal organization of the Western Re- 
public, which had been temporarily modified to meet 
special conditions. A fresh displacement of the centre of 
the social movement is not to be expected, unless in a 
future too distant to engage our attention. It can indeed 
only be the result of wide extension of our advanced 
civilization beyond European limits, as will be explained 
in the conclusion of this work. 

North and south of this natural centre, we find two 
pairs of nations, between which France wiU always form 
an intermediate link, partly from her geographical posi- 
tion, and also from her language and manners. The first 
pair is for the most part, Protestant. It comprises, first, 
the great Germanic body, with the nimierous nations that 
may be regarded as its offshoots ; especially Holland^ 
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which, since the Middle Ages, has been in every xosped 
the most advanced portion of Germany. Seoondly, Gbeat 
Britain, with which may be clashed the United States^ 
notwithstanding their present attitude of rivalry. The 
second pair is exclusively Catholic. It consists of the 
great Italian nationality, which in spite of political divi- 
sions has always maintained its distinct character ; and of 
the population of the Spanish peninsula, (for Portugal, 
sociologically considered, is not to be separated ftoat 
Spain,) which has so largely increased the Western 
£unily by its colonies. To complete the oonceptioin ef 
this group of advanced nations, we must add two ae- 
oessory members, Greece and Poland^ countries which, 
though situated in Eastern Europe, are connected with 
the West, the one by ancient history, the other by modem. 
Besides these, there are various intermediate nationalitieB 
which I need not now enumerate, connecting or demar» 
eating the more important branches of the family. 

In this vast Bepublic it is that the new philosophy is to 
find its sphere of intellectual and moral action. It will 
endeavour so to modify the initiative of the central nation, 
by the reacting influences of the other four» as to give 
increased efficiency to the general movement. It is a task 
eminently calculated to test the social capabilities of 
Positivism, and for which no other system is qualified. 
The metaphysical spirit is as unfit for it as the theologicaL 
The rupture of the mediaeval system is due to the decar 
dence of theology : but the direct agency in the rupture 
was the solvent force of the metaphysical spirit. Neither 
the one nor the other then is likely to recombine elements 
the separation of which is principally due to their own 
conceptions. It is entirely to the spontaneous acti<m of 
the Positive spirit that we owe those new though in» 
aufficient links of union, whether industrial, artistic, or 
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scientifioy wldohy since the close of the Middle Ages, have 
been leading ns more and more decidedly to a reoonstruo* 
tion of the Western alliance. And now that Positivism 
has assumed its matured and systematic form, its oompe« 
tence for the work is even more unquestionable. It alone 
can effectually remove the national antipathies which still 
exist. But it will do this without impairing the natural 
qualities of any of them. Its object is by a wise com- 
bination of these qualities, to develop under a new form 
the feeling of a common Occidentality. 

By extending the social movement to its Beiation of 
proper limits, we thus exhibit on a larger scale the mediavia 
the same features that were noticed when which^Ve owo 
France alone was being considered. Abroad tempt to sepa- 
or at home, every great social problem that ^raj?^ 
arises proves that the object of the second revo- ^^^'* 
lutionary phase is a reorganization of principles and of 
life. By this means a body of public opinion will be 
formed of sufficient force to lead gradually to the growth 
of new political institutions. These will be adapted to the 
special requirements of each nation, under the general 
superintendence of the spiritual power, from whom our 
fundamental principles will have proceeded. The general 
spirit of these principles is essentially historical, whereas 
the tendency of the negative phase of the revolution was 
anti-historical. Without blind hatred of the past, men 
would never have had sufficient energy to abandon the old 
system. But henceforth the best evidence of having at- 
tained complete emancipation will be the rendering full 
justice to the past in all its phases. This is the most 
characteristic feature of that relative spirit which dis- 
tinguishes Positivism. The surest sign of superiority, 
whether in persons or systems, is fair appreciation of 
opponents. And this must always be the tendency of 
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social science when rightly understood, since its prevision 
of the future is avowedly based upon systematic examina- 
tion of the past. It is the only way in which the firee 
and yet universal adoption of general principles of 
social reconstruction can ever be possible. Such re- 
construction, viewed by the light of Sociology, will be 
regarded as a necessary link in the series of human de- 
velopment ; and thus many confused and incoherent notions 
suggested by the arbitrary beliefs hitherto prevalent will 
finally disappear. The growth of public opinion in this 
respect is aided by the increasing strength of social feel- 
ing. Both combine to encourage the historical spirit 
which distingxdshes the second period of the Revolution, as 
we see indicated already in so many of the popular sym- 
pathies of the day. 

Acting on this principle, Positivists will always acknow- 
ledge the close relation between their own system and the 
memorable effort of mediaeval Catholicism. In offering 
for the acceptance of Humanity a new organization of life» 
we would not dissociate it with all that has gone before. 
On the contrary, it is our boast that we are but proposing for 
her maturity the accomplishment of the noble effort of her 
youth, an effort made when intellectual and social condi- 
tions precluded the possibility of success. We are too full 
of the future to fear any serious charge of retrogression 
towards the past. It would be strange were such a charge 
to proceed from those of our opponents whose politioed 
ideal is that amalgamation of temporal and spiritual power 
which was adopted by the theocratic or military systems 
of antiquity. 

The separation of these powers in the Middle Ages is 
the greatest advance ever yet made in the theory of social 
Order. It was imperfectly effected, because the time waa 
not ripe for it ; but enough was done to show the object 
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of the separation, and some of its* principal results were 
partially arrived at. It originated the fundamental doc- 
trine of modem social life, the subordination of Politics to 
Morals; a doctrine which in spite of the most obstinate 
resistance has survived the decline of the religion which 
first proclaimed it. We see it now sanctioned by a re- 
publican government which has shaken off the fetters of 
that religion more completely than any other. A further 
result of the separation is the keen sense of personal 
honour, combined with general fraternity, which distin- 
guishes Western nations, especially those who have been 
preserved from Protestantism. To the same source is due 
the general feeling that men should be judged by their 
intellectual and moral worth, irrespectively of social posi- 
tion, yet without upsetting that subordination of classes 
which is rendered necessary by the requirements of prac- 
tical life. And this has accustomed all classes to free 
discussion of moral and even of political questions ; since 
every one feels it a right and a duty to judge actions and 
persons by the general principles which a common system 
of education has inculcated alike on all. I need not en- 
large on the value of the mediaeval church in organising the 
political system of Western Europe, in which there was 
no other recognised principle of union. All these social 
results are usually attributed to the excellence of the 
Christian doctrine ; but history when fairly examined 
shows that the source from which they are principally 
derived is the Catholic principle of separating the two 
powers. For these effects are nowhere visible except in 
the countries where this separation has been effected, 
although a similar code of morals and indeed a faith 
identically the same has been received elsewhere. Be- 
sides, although sanctioned by the general tone of modem 
life they have been neutralised to a considerable extent by 
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the decline of the Catholic organization, and this especialfy 
in the countries where the greatest efforts have been mad» 
to restore the doctrine to its original purity and power. 

In these respects Positiyisni has already appreciated 
Catholicism more fully than any of its own défendent 
not even excepting De Maistre himself, as indeed some 
of the more candid organs of the retrograde school have 
allowed. But the merit of Catholicism does not merely 
depend on the fact that it forms a most important link in 
the series of human development. What adds to the glory 
of its efforts is that, as history clearly proves, they were in 
advance of their time. The political failure of Catholicism 
resulted from the imperfection of its doctrines, and the 
resistance of the social medium in which it worked. It is 
true that Monotheism is far more compatible with the 
separation of powers than Polytheism. But from the 
absolute character of every kind of theology, there was 
always a tendency in the mediœval system to degenerate 
into mere theocracy. In fact, the proximate cause of its 
decline was the increased development of this tendency in 
the fourteenth century, and the resistance which it pro- 
voked among the kings, who stood forward to repreeent 
the general voice of condemnation; Again, though sepa- 
ration of powers was less difficult in the defensive system 
of mediaoval warfare than in the aggressive system of anti- 
quity, yet it is thoroughly repugnant to the military spirit 
in all its phases, because adverse to the concentration of 
authority which is requisite in war. And thus it was 
never thoroughly realised, except in the conceptions of a 
few leading men among both the spiritual and temporal 
class. Its brief success was principally caused by a tem- 
porary combination of circumstances. It was for the most 
part a condition of very imstable equilibrium, oscillating 
between theocracy and empire. 
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But PositiTe ciyilizatioii will accomplish what But Um medi. 
in the Middle Ages could only be attempted. mucSll!^ 
We are aided, not merely by the example of wiiiranewand 
the Middle Ages, but by the preparatory la- *^™^*** *• 
hours of the last five centuries. New modes of thought 
have arisen, and practical life has assumed new phases; 
and all are alike tending towards the separation of powers. 
What in the Middle Ages was but dimly foreseen by a 
few ardent and aspiring minds, becomes now an inevitable 
and obvious result, instinctively felt and formally recog» 
nised by all. From the intellectual point of view, it is 
nothing more than the distinction between theory and 
practice ; a distinction which is already admitted more or 
less formally throughout civilized Europe in subjects of 
lésa importance ; which therefore it would be imreasonable 
to abandon in the most difficult of all arts and sciences. 
Viewed socially, it implies the separation of education 
fix)m action ; or of morals from politics ; and few would 
deny that the maintenance of this separation is one of the 
greatest blessings of our progressive civilization. The 
distinction is of equal importance to molality and to 
liberty. It is the only way of bringing opinion and 
conduct imder the control of principle : for the most 
obvious application of a principle has little weight when 
it is merely an act of obedience to a special command. 
Taking the more general question of briaging our po- 
litical forces into harmony, it seems clear that theoretical 
and practical power are so totally distinct in origin and 
operation, whether in relation to the heart, intellect, or 
character, that the functions of counsel and of command 
ought never to belong to the same organs. All attempts 
to imite them are at once retrograde and visionary, and 
if success^ would lead to the intolerable government of 
mediocrities equally unfit for either kind of power. But 
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as I sliall show in the following chapters this principle of 
43eparation will soon find increasing support among women 
and the working classes ; the two elements of society in 

\ which we find the greatest amoimt of good sense and rigl^ 
feeling. 

Modem society is, in fact, already ripe for the adoption 
of this fundamental principle of polity ; and the oppo- 
sition to it proceeds almost entirely from its connection 
with the doctrines of the mediseval church which haye 
now become deservedly obsolete. But there will be an 
end of these revolutionary prejudices among all impartial 
observers as soon as the principle is seen embodied in 
Positivism, the only doctrine which is wholly disconnected 
with Theology. All himian conceptions, all social im- 
provements originated imder theological influence, as we 
see proved clearly in many of the humblest details of 
life. But this has never prevented Humanity from finally 
appropriating to herself the results of the creeds which 
she has outgrown. And so it will be with this great 
political principle ; it has already become obsolete except 
for the Positive school, which has verified inductively all 
the minor truths implied in it. The only direct attacks 
against it come from the metaphysicians, whose ambitious 
aspirations for absolute authority wotdd be thwarted by 
it. It is they who attempt to fasten on Positivism the 
stigma of theocracy : a strange and in most cases disin- 
genuous reproach, seeing that Positivists are distinguished 
from their opponents by discarding all beliefs which su- 
persede the necessity for discussion. The fact is that 

^ serious disturbances will soon be caused by the pertina- 
cious efforts of these adherents of pedantocracy to regu- 
late by law what ought to be left to moral influences ; and 
then the public will become more alive to the necessity of 
the Positivist doctrine of systematically separating political 
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£rom moral govemment. The latter should be under- 
stood to rely exclusively on the forces of conviction and 
persuanon; its influence on action being simply that of 
counsel; whereas the former employs direct compulsion, 
based upon superiority of physical force. 

We now understand what is meant by the constructive 
character of the second revolutionary phase. It implies a 
union of the social aspirations of the Middle Ages with the 
wise political instincts of the Convention. In the interval 
of these two periods the more advanced nations were with- 
out any systematic organization, and were abandoned to the 
two-fold process of transition, which was decomposing the 
old order and preparing the new. Both these preliminary 
steps are now sufficiently accomplished. The desire for 
social regeneration has become too strong to be resisted, 
and a philosophical system capable of directing it has 
already arisen. We may, therefore, recommence on a 
better intellectual and social basis the great effort of 
Catholicism, to bring Western Europe to a social system 
of peaceful activity and intellectual culture, in which 
Thought and Action should be subordinated to universal 
Love. Reconstruction will begin at the points where 
demolition begun previously. The dissolution of the old 
organistn began in the fourteenth century by the destruc- 
tion of its international character. Conversely, reorgan- 
ization begins by satisfying the intellectual and moral 
wants common to the five Western nations. 

And here, since the obiect of this chapter is i^e Ethicu 

J -t system of Po- 

to explam the social value of Positivism, I may «tiviam. 
show briefly that it leads necessarily to the formation of a 
definite system of universal Morality ; this being the ulti- 
mate object of all Philosophy, and the starting point of 
all Polity. Since it is by its moral code that every spiri- 
tual power must be principally tested, this will be the 

7 
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best mode of judging of the relative merits of PoûtÎTism 
and Catholicism. 
Subjection of To the Positivist the object of Morals is to 

Self-lore to So- . . •* . 

eiai love i8 the make OUT Sympathetic instincts preponderate 

RTCftt ethic&l *f ^ XX 

problem. The as far as possiblo over the selfish instincts; 
itself favours social feelin&« over personal feelincrs. This 

this result: but /. . . xi. t_- x • i- x ^t_ 

it may be has- wav ot viewmfi: the subiect IS peculiar to the 

tened by or- ks j jt 

ganized and ncw philosophy, for no other system has in- 
fort. eluded the more recent additions to the theory, 

of himian nature, of which Catholicism gave so imperfect 
a representation. 

It is one of the first principles of Biology that organic 
life always preponderates over animal life. By this 
principle the Sociologist explains the superior strength of 
the self-regarding instincts, since these are all connected 
more or less closely with the instinct of self-preservation. 
But although there is no evading this fact, Sociology 
shows that it is compatible with the existence of benevo- 
lent affections, affections which Catholicism ha^ asserted 
to be altogether alien to our nature, and to be entirely 
dependent on superhimian Grace derived from a sphere 
beyond the reach of Law. The great problem, then, is to 
raise social feeling by artificial effort to the position which, 
in the natural condition, is held by selfish feeling. The 
solution is to be found in another biological principle, 
namely, that functions and organs are developed by con- 
stant exercise, and atrophied by prolonged inaction. Now 
the effect of the Social state is, that while our sympathetic 
instincts are constantly stimulated, the selfish propensities 
are restricted ; since, if free play were given to them, 
hmnan intercourse would very shortly become impossible. 
Thus it compensates to some extent the natural weakness 
of the SjTupathies that they are capable of almost inde- 
finite extension, whilst Self-love meets inevitably with a 
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more or less efficient check. Both these tendencies natu- 
rally increase with the progress of Humanity, and their 
increase is the best measure of the degree of perfection 
that we have attained. Their growth, though spontaneous, 
may be materially hastened by organized intervention, 
both of individuals and of society, the object being to 
increase all favourable influences and diminish the un- 
favourable. This is the object of the art of Morals. Like 
every other art, it is restricted within certain limits. But 
in this case the limits are less narrow, because the pheno- 
mena, being more complex, are also more modifiable. 

Positive morality diflers therefore from that of theolo- 
gical as well as of metaphysical systems. Its primary 
principle is the preponderance of Social Sympathy. Fidl 
and free expansion of the benevolent emotions is made the 
first condition of individual and social well being, since 
these emotions are at once the sweetest to experience, and 
are the only feelings which can find expression simulta- 
neously in alL The doctrine is as deep and pure as it is 
simple and true. It is eminently characteristic of a philo- 
sophy which, by virtue of its attribute of reality, subordi- 
nates all scientific conceptions to the social point of view, 
as the sole point from which they can be co-ordinated into 
a whole. The intuitive methods of metaphysics could 
never advance with any consistency beyond the sphere of 
the individual. Theology, especially Christian theology, 
cotdd only rise to social conceptions by an indirect process, 
forced upon it, not by its principles, but by its practical 
functions. Intrinsically, its spirit was altogether personal ; 
the highest object placed before each individual was the 
attainment of his own salvation, and all himian afiections 
were made subordinate to the love of God. It is true that 
the first training of our higher feelings is due to theolo- 
gical systems ; but their moral value depended mainly on 
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the wifidom of tlie priesthood. They compensated the 
defects of their doctrine, and at that time no bett^ doc- 
trine waâ available, by taking advantage of the antagonism 
which naturally presented itself between the interests of 
the imaginary and those of the real world. The moral 
value of Positivism, on the contrary, is inherent in its 
doctrine, and can be largely developed, independently of 
any spiritual discipliae, though not so far as to dispense 
with the necessity for such discipline. Thus, while 
Morality as a science is made far more consistent by being 
placed in its true connection with the rest of our know* 
ledge, the sphere of natural morality is widened by bring- 
ing human life, individually and collectively, under the 
direct and continuous influence of Social Feeling. 
Intermediate ■'• ^^^® Stated that Positivc morality is brought 
10x7 M?d mlf- ^^ ^ coherent and systematic form by its prin- 
uSof are*the ^iplc of Universal love. This principle must 
tioM^°flS2r ^^^ ^® examined first in its application to the 
^X%i^' separate aspects of the subject, and subsequently 
^' as the means by which the various parts may 

be co-ordinated. 

There are three successive states of morality answering 
to the three principal stages of himian life ; the personal, 
the domestic, and the social stage. The succession repre- 
sents the gradual training of the sympathetic principle ; it 
is drawn out step by step by a series of affections which, as 
it diminishes in intensity, increases in dignity. This series 
forms our best resource in attempting as far as possible 
to reach the normal state; subordination of self-love to 
social feeling. These are the two extremes in the scale 
of human affections ; but between them there is an inter- 
mediate degree, namely, domestic attachment, and it is on 
this that the solution of the great moral problem depends. 
The love of his family leads Man out of his original state 
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of Self-love and enables bim to attain finally a sufficient 
measure of Social love. Every attempt on the part of the 
moral educator to call this last into immediate action, 
regardless of the intermediate stage, is to be condemned 
as utterly chimerical and profoimdly injurious. Such at- 
tempts are regarded in the present day with far too 
favourable an eye. Far from being a sign of social pro- 
gross, they would, if successful, be an immense step back- 
wards; since the feeling which inspires them is one of 
perverted admiration for antiquity. 

Since the importance of domestic life is so great as a 
transition from selfish to social feeling, a systematic view ^ 
of its relations will be the best mode of explaining the''"^ 
spirit of Positive morality, which is in every respect based 
upon the order found in nature. 

The first germ of social feeling is seen in the afiection 
of the child for its parents. Filial love is the starting- 
point of our moral education : from it springs the instinct 
of Continuity, and consequently of reverence for our 
ancestors. It is the first tie by which the new being 
feels himself bound to the whole past history of Man. 
Brotherly love comes next, implanting the instinct of 
Solidarity, that is to say of union with our contempo- 
raries; and thus we have already a sort of outline of 
social existence. With maturity new phases of feeling 
are developed. Eelationships are formed of an entirely 
volimtary nature ; which have therefore a still more social 
character than the involuntary ties of earlier years. This 
second stage in moral education begins with conjugal 
affection, the most important of all, in which perfect 
fullness of devotion is secured by the reciprocity and in- 
dissolubility of the bond. It is the highest type of all 
sympathetic instincts, and has appropriated to itself in a 
special sense the name of Love. From this most perfect 
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of unions proceeds the last in tlie series of domestic sym- 
pathies, parental love. It completes the training by which 
Nature prepares us for universal sympathy : for it teaches 
us to care for our successors ; and thus it binds us to the 
Future, as filial love had bound us to the Past. 

I placed the voluntary class of domestic sympathies 
after the involimtary, because it was the natural order of 
individual development, and it thus bore out my statement 
of the necessity of family life as an intermediate stage 
between personal and social life. But in treating more 
directly of the theory of the Family as the constituent 
element of the body politic, the inverse order should be 
followed. In that case conjugal attachment would come 
first, as being the feeling through which the family comes 
into existence as a new social unit, which in many cases 
consists simply of the original pair. Domestic sympathy, 
when once formed by marriage, is perpetuated first by 
parental then by filial afiection ; it may afterwards be 
developed by the tie of brotherhood, the only relation by 
which difierent families can be brought into direct contact. 
The order followed here is that of decrease in intensity, 
and increase in extension. The feeling of fraternity^ 
which I place last, because it is usually least powerful, 
will be seen to be of primary importance when regarded 
as the transition from domestic to social afiections; it is, 
indeed, the natural type to which all social sympathies 
conform. But there is yet another intermediate relation, 
without which this brief exposition of the theory of the 
family would be incomplete ; I mean the relation of 
household servitude, which may be called indifferently 
domestic or social. It is a relation which at the present 
time is not properly appreciated on account of our dislike 
to all subjection ; and yet the word domestic is enough to 
remind us that in every normal state of Humanity, it 
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«applies what would otherwise be a want in household 
relations. Its value lies in eompleting the education of 
the social instinct, by a special apprenticeship in obedience 
and command, both being subordinated to the universal 
principle of mutual sympathy. 

The object of the preceding remarks was to show the 
efficacy of the Positive method in moral questions by 
applying it to the most important of all moral theories, 
the theory of the Family. For more detailed proof, I 
must refer to my treatise on " Positive Polity," to which 
this work is introductory. I would call attention, how- 
evei, to the beneficial influence of Positivism on personal 
morUity, Actions which hitherto had always been re- 
ferred even by Catholic philosophers to personal interests, 
are n(w brought under the great principle of Love on A 
which the whole Positive doctrine is based. 

Feeliigs are only to be developed by con- Pcwonairir- 
stant exercise ; and exercise is most necessary upon a «ocui 
when the intrinsic entergy of the feeling lb least. 
It is thenfore quite contrary to the true spirit of moral 
education io degrade duty in questions of personal morality 
to a mere mlculation of self-interest. Of course, in this 
elementary )art of Ethics, it is easier to estimate the con- 
sequences ol actions, and to show the personal utility of 
the rules enjiined. But this method of procedure inevit- 
ably stimulatie the self-regarding propensities, which are 
already too preponderant, and the exercise of which ought 
as far as poséble to be discouraged. Besides, it often 
results in practcal failure. To leave the decision of such 
questions to thi judgment of the individual, is to give a 
formal sanction "x) all the natural differences in men's in- 
clinations. Whti the only motive urged is consideration 
for personal conequences, every one feels himself to be 
the best judge of these, and modifies the rule at his plea- 
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sure. PositiYism, guided by a truer estimate of the &cti^ 
entirely remodels this elementary port of Ethics. Its 
appeal is to social feeling, and not to personal, since the 
actions in question are of a kind in which the individual 
IB far from being the only person interested. For example, 
such yirtues as temperance and chastity are inculcated by 
the Positivist on other grounds than those of their persona 
advantages. He will not of course be blind to their inâ- 
vidiial value ; but this is an aspect on which he will lot 
dwell too much, for fear of concentrating attention on setf- 
interest. At all events, he will never make it the basif ot 
his precepts, but will ixivariably rest them upon tieir 
social value. There are cases in which men are preserved 
by an unusually strong constitution from the injirious 
eflFects of intemperance or libertinage ; but such nen are 
bound to sobriety and continence as rigorously as he rest, 
because without these virtues they cannot perfom their 
social duties rightly. Even in the commonest of personal 
virtues, cleanliness, this alteration ki the poinj of view 
may be made with advantage. A simple sanittfy regula- 
tion is thus ennobled by knowing that the objetf of it is to 
make each one of us more fit for the service of others. In 
this way, and in no other, can moral educatid assume its 
true character at the very outset. We shall become habi- 
tuated to the feeling of subordination to Htnanity, even 
in our smallest actions. It is in these thatwe should be 
trained to gain the mastery over the lowo propensities; 
and the more so that, in these simple cases it is less di£B^- 
cult to appreciate their consequences. 

The influence of Positivism on person/ morality is in 
itself a proof of its superiority to other syjtems. Its supe- 
riority in domestic morality we have alrody seen, and yet 
this was the best aspect of Catholicism, frming indeed the 
principal basis of its admirable moral code. On social 
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morality strictly so called, I need not dwell at length. 
Here the value of the new philosophy will be more direct 
and obvious, the fact of its standing at the social point of 
view being the very feature which distinguishes it from 
all other systems. In defining the mutual duties arising 
from the various relations of life, or again in giving soli- 
dity and extension to the instinct of our common frater* 
nity, neither theological nor metaphysical morality can 
bear comparison with Positivism. Its precepts are adapted 
without difficulty to the special requirements of each case, 
because they are ever in harmony with the general laws 
of society and of human nature. But on these obvious 
characteristics of Positivism I need not farther enlarge, as 
I shall have other occasions for referring to them. 

After this brief exposition of Positive morality I must 
allude with equal brevity to the means by which it will be 
established and applied. These are of two kinds. The 
first lay down the foundations of moral training for each 
individual: they furnish principles, and they regulate 
feelings. The second carry out the work begun, and 
ensure the application of the principles inculcated to prac- 
tical life. Both these functions are in the fifst instance 
performed spontaneously, imder the influence of the doc- 
trine and of the sympathies evoked by it. But for their 
adequate performance a spiritual power specially devoted 
to the purpose is necessary. 

The moral education of the Positivist id based Monu eda- 
both upon Reason and on Feeling, the latter partly of «a- 

•% • ^ At 1 • 1 entifio demon- 

navmg always the preponderance, m accordance stration of 

..-i .-i • • • t /» ji a ethical truth. 

With the pnmary prmciple ot the system. but stui more 

The resxilt of the rational basis is to bring the^ mgher 
moral precepts to the test of rigorous demon- *^"^ ^' 
stration, and to secure them against all danger from dis- 
cussion, by showing that they rest upon the laws of our 
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individual and social nature. By knowing these laws, we 
are enabled to form a judgment of the influence of each 
afiection, thought, action, or habit, be that influence direct 
or indirect, special or general, in- private life or in public 
Convictions based upon such knowledge will be as deep as 
any that are formed in the present day from the strictest 
scientific evidence, with that excess of intensity due to 
their higher importance and their close connection with 
our noblest feelings. Nor will such convictions be limited 
to those who are able to appreciate the logical value of the 
arguments. We see constantly in other departments of 
Positive science that men will adopt notions upon trust, 
and carry them out with the same zeal and confidence, as 
if they were thoroughly acquainted with aU the grounds 
for their belief. All that is necessary is, that they should 
feel satisfied that their confidence is well bestowed, the 
fact being, in spite of all that is said of the independence 
of modem thought, that it is often given too readily. The 
most willing assent is yielded every day to the rules which 
mathematicians, astronomers, physicists, chemists, or bio- 
logists, have laid down in their respective arts, even in 
cases where the greatest interests are at stake. And simi- 
lar assent will certainly be accorded to moral rxiles when 
they, like the rest, shall be acknowledged to be susceptible 
of scientific proof. 

But while using the force of demonstration to an extent 
hitherto impossible, Positivists will take care not to exag- 
gerate its importance. Moral education, even in its more 
systematic parts, should rest principally upon Feeling, as 
the mere statement of the great human problem indicates. 
The study of moral questions, intellectually speaking, is 
most valuable ; but the eflect it leaves is not directly 
moral, since the analysis will refer, not to our own actions, 
but to those of others ; for all scientific investigations, to 
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be impartial and free from confusion, must be objective, 
not subjective. Now to judge others without immediate 
reference to self, is a process which may possibly result in 
strong convictions ; but so far from calling out right feel- 
ings, it will, if carried too far, interfere with or check 
their natural development. However, the new school of 
moralists is the less likely to err in this direction, that it 
would be totally inconsistent with that profoimd know- 
ledge of human nature in which Positivism has already 
shown itself so far superior to Catholicism. No one knows 
so well as the Positivist that the principal source of real 
morality lies in direct exercise of our social sympathies, 
whether systematic or spontaneous. He will spare no 
efforts to develop these sympathies from the earliest years 
by every method which sound philosophy can indicate. 
It is in this that moral education, whether private or 
public, principally consists ; and to it mental education is 
always to be held subordinate. I shall revert to these 
remarks in the next chapter, when I come to the general 
question of educating the People. 

But however efficient the training received Ps?^"j*»?o? 

o of Public Opi- 

in youth, it will not be enough to regulate our «"«n- 
conduct in after years, amidst all the distracting influences 
of practical life, imless the same spiritual power which 
provides the education prolong its influence over our 
maturity. Part of its task will be to recall individuals, 
classes, and even nations, when the case requires it, to 
principles which they have forgotten or misinterpreted^ 
and to instruct them in the means of applying them wisely. 
And here, even more than in the work of education strictly 
so called, the appeal will be to Feeling rather than to pure 
Reason. Its force will be derived from Public Opinion 
strongly organized. If the spiritual power awards its 
praise and blame justly, public opinion, as I shall show 
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in the next chapter, will lend it the most irresistible sup- 
port. This moral action of Humanity upon each of her 
members has always existed whenever there was any real 
community of principles and feelings. But its strength 
will be far greater under the Positive system. The reality 
of the doctrine and the social character of modem civiliza- 
tion give advantages to the new epiritual power which 
were denied to Catholicism. 

Commémora- And thesc advantages are brought forward 
mm/ ^'^ very prominently by the Positive system of 
commemoration. Commemoration, when regularly insti- 
tuted, is a most valuable instrument in the hands of a 
spiritual power for continuing the work of moral educa- 
tion. It was the absolute character of Catholicism, even 
more than the defective state of mediaeval society, that 
caused the failure of its noble aspirations to become the 
imiversal religion. In spite of aH its efforts, its system 
of commemoration has always been restricted to very 
narrow limits, both in time and space. Outside these 
limits, Catholicism has always shown the same blindness 
and injustice that it now complains of receiving from its 
own opponents. Positivism, on the contrary, can yield 
the full measure of praise to all times and aU countries, 
without either weakness or inconsistency. Possessing the 
true theory of human development, every mode and phase 
of that development will be celebrated. Thus every moral 
precept will be supported by the influence of posterity ; 
and this in private life as well as in public, for the system 
of commemoration will be applied in the same spirit to the 
humblest services as well as to the highest. 

While reserving special details for the treatise to which 
this work is introductory, I may yet give one illustration 
of this important aspect of Positivism ; an illustration 
which probably will be the first step in the practical appli- 
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cation of the system. I would propose to institute in 
Western Europe on any days that may be thought suit- 
able^ the yearly celebration of the three greatest of our 
predecessors, Cscsar, St. Paxil, and Charlemagne, who are 
respectively the highest types of Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion^ of Mediaaval Feudalism, and of Catholicism which 
forms the link between the two period. The services of 
these illustrious men have never yet been adequately 
recognised, for want of a sound historical theory enabling 
us to explain the prominent part which they played in the 
development of our race. Even in St. Paul's case the 
omission is noticeable. Positivism gives him a still higher 
place than has been^gJven-lumJSy Jheology ; for it looks 
up on him as hi storically ihe founder of the religion which 
bears the i nappropria te ^ame of Christianity. In the 
other Two ^ses the influence of Positive principles is even 
more necessary. For Caesar has been almost equally mis- 
judged by theological and by metaphysical writers; and 
Catholicism has done very little for the appreciation of 
Charlemagne. However, notwithstanding the absence of 
any systematic appreciation of these great men, yet from 
the reverence with which they are generally regarded, we 
can hardly doubt that the celebration here proposed would 
meet with ready acceptance throughout Western Europe. 

To illustrate my meaning still further, I may observe 
that history presents cases where exactly the opposite 
course is called for, and which shoxild be held up not for 
approbation but for infamy. Blame, it is true, should not 
be carried to the same extent as praise, because it stimu- 
lates the destructive instincts to a degree which is always 
painAd and sometimes injurious. Yet strong condemna- 
tion is occasionally desirable. It strengthens social feel- 
ings and principles, if only by giving more significance 
to our approval. Thus I would suggest that after doing 
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honour to the three great men who have done so much to 
promote the development of our race, there should be a 
solemn reprobation of the two principal oppponents of 
progress, Julian and Bonaparte ; the latter being the more 
criminal of the two, the former the more insensate. Their 
influence has been sufficiently extensive to allow of all the 
Western nations joining in this damnatory verdict.* 

The principal function of the spiritual power is to direct 
the future of society by means of education ; and, as a 
supplementary part of education, to pronounce judgment 
upon the past in the mode here indicated. But there are 
Amotions of another kind, relating more immediately to 
the present; and these too, result naturally £rom its 
position as an educating body. If the educators are men 
worthy of their position, it will give them an influence 
over the whole course of practical life, whether private or 
public. Of course it will merely be the influence of 
council, and practical men will be free to accept or reject 
it ; but its weight may be very considerable when given 
prudently, and when the authority from which it proceeds 
is recognized as competent. The questions on which its 
advice is most needed are the relations between different 
classes. Its action will be coextensive with the difi^ion 
of Positive principles ; for nations professing the same 
faith, and sharing in the same education, will naturally 
accept the same intellectual and moral directors. In the 
next chapter I shall treat this subject more in detaiL I 
merely mention it here as one among the list of functions 
belonging to the new spiritual power. 

The pouticai ^^ ^'^ °^^ ^^* ^ difficult to show that all 
SSimî'cSSSr *^^ characteristics of Positivism are summed up 
and ProgrcM. ^ j^g motto. Order and Progress, a motto which 

* On reconsideration, Comte saw fit to withdraw this proposal. Politique 
PositiTe, Tol. VI* ch. 6. 
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has a plûIoflopMcal as well as political bearing, and which 
I shall always feel glad to have put forward. 

Positivism is the only school which has given a definite 
significance to these two conceptions, whether regarded 
£rom their scientific or their social aspect. With regard 
to Progress, the assertion will hardly be disputed, no defi- 
nition of it but the Positive ever having yet been given. 
In the case of Order, it is less apparent ; but, as I have 
shown in the first chapter, it is no less profoundly true. 
All previous philosophies had regarded Order as station-* ^ 
ary, a conception which rendered it wholly inapplicable to 
modem politics. But Positivism, by rejecting the abso- ^ 
lute, and yet not introducing the arbitrary, represents 
Order in a totally new light, and adapts it to our progres- 
sive civilization. It places it on the firmest possible foun- 
dation, that is, on the doctrine of the invariability of the 
laws of nature, which defends it against aU danger from 
subjective chimeras. The Positivist regards artificial 
Order in Social phenomena, as in all others, as resting 
necessarily upon the Order of nature, in other words, upon 
the whole series of natural laws. 

But Order has to be reconciled with Pro- ^Proifress.the 

deTelopment 

gress: and here Positivism is still more obvi- of order. 
ously without a rival. Necessary as the reconciliation is, 
no other system has even attempted it. But the facility 
with which we are now enabled, by the encyclopsDdic scale, 
to pass from the simplest mathematical phenomena to the 
most complicated phenomena of political life, leads at once 
to a solution of the problem. Viewed scientifically, it is ^ 
an instance of that necessary correlation of existence and 
movement, which we find indicated in the inorganic world, 
and which becomes still more distinct in Biology. Find- 
ing it in all the lower sciences, we are prepared for its 
appearance in a still more definite shape in Sociology. 
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Here its practical importance becomes more obyioufl, 
though it had been implicitly involved before. In Soci- 
ology the correlation assumes this form: Order is the 
condition of all Progress ; Progress is always the object 
of Order. Or, to penetrate the question still more deeply. 
Progress may be regarded simply as the development of 
Order ; for the order of nature necessarily contains within 
itself the germ of all possible progress. The rational view 
of human affairs is to look on all their changes, not as 
new Creations, but as new Evolutions. And we find this 
principle fully borne out in history. Every social innova- 
tion has its roots in the i)ast ; and the rudest phases of 
savage life show the primitive trace of all subsequent 
improvement. 

Anaiy»i8 of Progrcss then is in its essence identical with 
SiST'phyS^ Order, and may be looked upon as Order made 
af 'imd^monS' ^^^ûnifest. Therefore, in explaining this double 
conception on which the Science and Art of 
society depend, we may at present limit ourselves to the 
analysis of Progress. Thus simplified it is more easy to 
grasp, especially now that the novelty and importance of 
the question of Progress are attracting so much attention. 
For the public is becoming' instinctively alive to its real 
significance, as the basis on which all sound moral and 
political teaching must henceforth rest. 

Taking, then, this point of view, we may say that the 
y one great object of life, personal or social, is to become 
more perfect in every way ; in oui external condition first, 
but also, and more especially, in our own nature. The first 
kind of progress we share in common with the higher 
animals ; all of which make some efforts to improve their 
material position. It is of course the least elevated stage 
of progress, but being the easiest, it is the point from 
which we start towards the higher stages. A nation that 
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lias made no efforts to improve itself materially^ will take 
bat little interest in moral or mental improvement. This 
is the only ground on which enlightened men can feel 
much pleasure in the material progress of our own times. 
It stirs up influences that tend to the nobler kinds of Pro- 
gress; influences which would meet with even greater 
opposition than they do, were not the temptations pre- 
sented to the coarser natures by material prosperity so 
irresistible. Owing to the mental and moral anarchy in 
which we live, systematic efforts to gain the higher 
degrees of Progress are as yet impossible; and this ex- 
plains, though it does not justify, the exaggerated im- 
portance attributed nowadays to material improvements. 
But the only kinds of improvement really characteristic 
of Humanity are those which concern our own nature ; and 
even here we are not quite alpne ; for several of the higher 
animals show some slight tendencies to improve them- 
selves physically. 

Progress in the higher sense includes improvements 
of three sorts ; that is to say, it may be Physical, Intel- 
lectual, or Moral progress; the difficulty of each class 
being in proportion to its value and the extent of its 
sphere. Physical progress, which again might be divided 
on the same principle, seems under some of its aspects 
almost the same thing as material. But regarded as a 
whole it is far more important and far more difficult : its 
influence on the well-being of Man is also much greater. 
We gain more, for instance, by the smallest addition to 
length of life, or by any increased security for health, 
than by the most elaborate improvements in our modes of 
travelling by land or water, in which birds will probably 
always have a great advantage over us. However, as I 
said before, physical progress is not exclusively confined 
to Man. Some of the animals, for instance, advance as 

8 
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far as cleanlinees, which is the first step in the progresaiTid 
scale. 

Intellectual and Moral progress, then, is the only kind 
really distinctive of our race. Individual animalw som^ 
times show it, but never a whole species, except as a con- 
sequence of prolonged intervention on the part of Man* 
Between these two highest grades, as between the two 
lower, we shall find a difference of value, extent, and dif- 
ficulty ; always supposing the standard to be the manner 
in which they affect Man's well-being, collectively or in- 
dividually. To strengthen the intellectual powers, whe- 
ther for art or for science, whether it be the powers of 
observation or those of induction and deduction, is, when 
circumstances allow of their being made available for 
social purposes, of greater and more extensive importance 
than all physical, and, a fortiori than all material improve- 
ments. But we know from the fondamental principle 
laid down in the first chapter of this work, that mcoral 
progress has even more to do with our well-being than 
intellectual progress. The moral &c\iltie8 are more modi- 
fiable, although the effort required to modify them is 
greater. If the benevolence or courage of the human 
race were increased, it woxild bring more real happiness 
than any addition to our intellectual powers. Therefor^ 
to the question. What is the true object of human life^ 
whether looked at collectively or individually P the simplest 
and most precise answer would be, the perfection of our 
moral nature; since it has a more immediate and certain 
influence on our well-being than perfection of any other 
kind. All the other kinds are necessary, if for no other 
reason than to prepare the way for this ; but frx>m the 
very fact of this connection, it may be regarded as their 
representative ; since it involves them all implicitly and 
stimulates them to increased activity. Keeping then to 
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the question of moral .perfection, we find two qualities 
standing above the rest in practical importance, namely, 
Sympathy and Energy. Both these qualities are included 
in the word Hearty which in all European languages has 
a different meaning for the two sexes. Both will be 
developed by Positivism, more directly, more continu- 
ously, and with greater result, than under any former 
Bystem. The whole tendency of Positivism is to encourage 
sympathy; since it subordinates every thought, desire, 
imd action to social feeling. Energy is also presupposed, 
and at the same time fostered by the system. For it 
removes a heavy weight of superstition, it reveals the 
true dignity of man, and suppUes an unceasing motive for 
individual and collective action. The very acceptance of 
Positivism demands some vigour of character ; it impUes 
ihe braving of spiritual terrors, which were once enough 
to intimidate the firmest minds. 

Progress, then, may be regarded under four successive 
aspects : Material^ Physical, Intellectual, and Moral. Each 
of these might again be divided on the same principle, 
and we should then discover several intermediate phases. 
These cannot be investigated here ; and I have only to note 
that the philosophical principle of this analysis is precisely 
the same as that on which I have based the Classification 
of the Sciences. In both cases the order followed is that 
of increasing generality and complexity in the phenomena. 
The only difference is in the mode in which the two arrange- 
ments are developed. For scientific purposes the lower 
portion of the scale has to be expanded into greater detail ; 
while from the social point of view attention is concen- 
trated on the higher parts. But whether it be the scale of 
the True or that of the Good, the conclusion is the same in 
both. Both alike indicate the supremacy of social consider- 
;ationB ; both point to universal Love as the highest ideal. ^^ 
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I have now explained the principal purpose of Positive 
Philosophy, namely, epiritual reorganization ; and I have 
shown how that purpose is involved in the Positivist 
motto, Order and Progress. Positivism, then, realizes the 
highest aspirations of mediaeval Catholicism, and at the 
same time fulfils the conditions, the absence of which 
caused the failure of the Convention. It combines the 
opposite merits of the Catholic and the Revolutionaiy 
spirit, and by so doing supersedes them both. Theology 
and Metaphysics may now disappear without danger, be- 
cause the service which each of them rendered is now 
harmonized with that of the other, and will be performed 
more perfectly. The principle on which this result de- 
pends is the separation of epiritual from temporal power. 
This, it will be remembered, had always been the chief 
subject of contention between the two antagonistic 
parties. 

AppUcation ^ ^^^^^ spokcu of the moral and mental reor- 
%Ji\ Mtwa gaJiization of Western Europe as characterizing 
TOT^ient^ the second phase of the Revolution. Let us 
S»en/£pw! ^^^ ®®® what are its relations with the present 
▼woiu^ state of politics. Of course the development of 
Positivism will not be much afiected by the retrograde 
tendencies of the day, whether theological or metaphy- 
sical. Still the general course of events will exercise an 
influence upon it, of which it is important to take account. 
So too, although the new doctrine cannot at present do 
much to modify its surroundings, there are yet certain 
points in which action may be taken at once. In the 
fourth volume of this treatise the question of a transitional 
policy will be carefully considered, with the view of facili- 
tating the advent of the normal state which social science 
indicates in a more distant future. I cannot complete this 
chapter without some notice of this provisional policy, 
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which must be carried on until Positivism has made its 
way to general acceptance. 

The principal feature of this policy is that it is tempo- 
rary. To set up any permanent institution in a society 
which has no fixed opinions or principles of life, would 
be hopeless. Until the most important questions are 
thoroughly settled, both in principle and practice, the only 
measures of the least utility are those which facilitate the 
process of reconstruction. Measures adopted with a view 
to permanence must end, as we have seen them end so 
often, in disappointment and failure, however enthusiasti- 
cally they may have been received at first. 

Inevitable as this consequence of our revolutionary posi- 
tion is, it has never been imderstood, except by the great 
leaders of the republican movement in 1793. Of the 
various governments that we have had during the last two 
generations, all, except the Convention, have fallen into 
aie vain delusion of attempting to found permanent insti- 
tutions, without waiting for any intellectual or moral basis. 
And therefore it is that none but the Convention has left 
any deep traces in men's thoughts or feelings. All its 
principal measures, even those which concerned the fixture 
more than the present, were avowedly provisional; and 
the consequence was that they harmonized well with the 
peculiar circumstances of the time. The true philosopher 
wiU always look with respectful admiration on these men, 
who not only had no rational theory to guide them, but 
were encumbered with false metaphysical notions ; and 
who yet notwithstanding proved themselves the only real 
statesmen that Western Europe can boast of since the 
time of Frederick the Great. Indeed the wisdom of their 
policy would be almost unaccountable, only that the very 
circumstances which called for it so urgently, were to some 
extent calculated to suggest it. The state of things was 
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such as to make it impossible to settle the government on 
any permanent basis. Again, amidst all the wild extr»- 
yagance of the principles in vogue, the neoessity of a 
strong government to resist foreign invasion counteracted 
many of their worst e£Eects. On the removal of this salu- 
tary pressure, the Convention fell into the common error, 
though to a less extent than the Constituent AflsemUy. 
It set up a constitution framed according to some abstract 
model, which was supposed to be* final, but which did not 
last so long as the period originally proposed for its own 
provisional labours. It is on this first period of its govern- 
ment that its fame rests. 

The plan originally proposed was that the government 
of the Convention should last till the end of the war. If 
this plan could have been carried out, it would probably 
have been extended still further, as the impossibility ct 
establishing any permanent system would have been gene- 
rally recognised. The only avowed motive for making 
the government provisional was of course the urgent ne- 
cessity of national defence. But beneath this temporary 
motive, which for the time superseded every other con- 
sideration, there was another and a deeper motive for it^ 
which could not have been imderstood without sounder 
historical principles than were at that time possible. That 
motive was the utterly negative character of the metaphy- 
sical doctrines then accepted, and the consequent absence 
of any intellectual or moral basis for political reconstruc- 
tion. This of course was not recognised, but it was really 
the principal reason why the establishment of any definite 
system of government was delayed. Had the war been 
brought to an end, clearer views of the subject would no 
doubt have been formed; indeed they had been formed 
already in the opposite camp, by men of the Neo-cathdio 
«ohooli who were not absorbed by the urgent questL<Hi of 
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defending the Republic. What blinded men to the truth 
was the fundamental yet inevitable error of supposing the 
critical doctrines of the preceding generation applicable to 
purposes of construction. They were undeceived at last 
by the utter anarchy which the triumph of these principles 
occasioned ; and the next generation occupied itself with 
the counter revolutionary movement, in which similar 
attempts at finaUty were made by the various reactionist 
parties. For these parties were quite as destitute as their 
opponents of any principles suited to the task of recon* 
struction ; and diey had to fall back upon the old system 
as the only recognized basis on which public Order could 
be maintained. 

And in this respect the situation is still , D«ngerofat- 

^ tempting poll- 

unchanged. It still retains its revolutionary J^jjoJ**JJ; 
character; and any immediate attempt to re- foreipiritiuL 
organize political administration would only be the isignal 
for fresh attempts at reaction, attempts which now can 
have no other result than anarchy. It is true that Posi- 
tivism has just supplied us with a philosophical basis for 
political reconstruction.^ But its principles are still so 
new and imdeveloped, and besides are understood by so 
few, that they cannot exercise much influence at present 
on political Ufe. Ultimately, and by slow degrees, they 
will mould the institutions of the future, but meanwhile 
they must work their way £reely into men's minds and 
hearts, and for this at least one generation will be neces- 
saiy. Spiritual organization is the only point where an 
» immediate beginning can be made ; difficult as it is, its 
possibility is at last as certain as its urgency. When 
sufficient progress has been made with it, it will cause a 
gradual regeneration of political institutions. But any 
attempt to modify these too rapidly would only result in 
fresh disturbanceSr Such disturbances, it is true, will 
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neyer be as dangerous as they were formerly, because the 
anarchy of opinion is so profound that it is £Bir more diffi- 
cult for men to agree in any fixed principles of action. 
The absolute doctrines of the last century which inspired 
such intense conviction, can never regain their strength, 
because, when brought to the crucial test of experience as 
well as of discussion, their uselessness for constructive pur- 
poses and their subversive tendency became evident to every 
one. They have been weakened, too, by theological con- 
cessions which their supporters, in order to carry on the 
government at all, were obliged to make. Consequently 
the policy with which they are at pres^it connected is one 
which oscillates between reaction and anarchy, or rather 
which is at once despotic and destructive, from the neces- 
sity of controlling a society which has become almost as 
adverse to metaphysical as to theological rule. In the utter 
absence, then, of any general convictions, the worst forms 
of political commotion are not to be feared, because it 
would be impossible to rouse men's passions sufficiently. 
But unwise eflforts to set up a permanent system of govern- 
ment would even now lead, in certain cases, to lamentable 
disorder, and would at all events be utterly useless. Quiet 
at home depends now, like peace abroad, simply on the 
absence of disturbing forces ; a most insecure basis, since 
it is itself a symptom of the extent to which the disorgan- 
izing movement has proceeded. This singular condition 
must necessarily continue until the interregnum which at 
present exists in the moral and intellectual region comes 
to an end. As long as there is such an utter want of 
harmony in feeling as well as in opinion, there can be 
no real security against war or internal disorder. The 
existing equilibriimi has arisen so spontaneously that it 
is no doubt less unstable than is generally supposed. Still 
it is sufficiently precarious to excite continual panics» botk 
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at liome and abroad, wliich are not onlj yery irritating, 
but often exercise a most injurious influence oyer our 
pcdicy. Hfow attempts at immediate reconstruction of 
political institutions, instead of improying this state of 
things, make it yery mucli worse, by giying factitious life 
to the old doctrines, which, being thoroughly worn out, 
Ofoght to be left to the natural process of decay. The 
ineyitable result of restoring them to official authority 
will be to deter the public, find eyen the thinking portion 
of it, from that free exercise of the mental powers by 
which, and by which only, we may hope to arriye without 
disturbance at fixed principles of action. 

The cessation of war therefore justifies no change in 
republican policy. As long as the spiritual interregnum 
lasts, it must retain its proyisional character. Indeed this 
character ought to be more strongly impressed upon it 
than eyer. For no one now has any real belief in the 
organic yalue of iiie receiyed metaphysical doctrines. 
They would neyer haye been reyiyed but for the need 
cdT haying some sort of political formula to work with, in 
default of any real social conyictions. But the reyiyal is 
only apparent, and it contrasts most strikingly with the 
utter absence of systematic principles in most actiye minds. 
There is no real danger of repeating the error of the first 
reyolutionists and of attempting to construct with nega- 
tiye doctrines. We haye only to consider the yast de- 
velopment of industry, of esthetic culture, and of scientific 
study, to free ourselyes from all anxiety on this head. 
Such things are incompatible with any regard for the 
metaphysical teaching of ideologists or psychologists. 
Nor is there much to fear in the natural enthusiasm 
which IS canying us back to the first days of the Reyo- 
lution. It will only reyiye the old republican spirit, and 
make us forget the long period of retrogression and stag- 
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nation which have elapsed since the first great outbreak ; 
for this is the point on which the attention of posterity 
will be finally concentrated. But while satisfying these* 
yery legitimate feelings, the people will soon find that 
the only aspect of this great crisis which we have to» 
imitate is the wise insight of the Conyention during the 
first part of its administration, in perceiying that their 
\ pcdicy could only be proyisional, and that definite reoon*' 
struction must be reserved for better times. We may 
£Edrly hope that the next formal attempt to set up a con^ 
stitution according to some abstract ideal, will conyince 
the French nation, and ultimately the whole West, of the 
utter futility of such schemes. Besides, the free discusâoi^ 
which has now become habitual to us, and the temper of 
the people, which is as sceptical of political entities as of 
Christian mysteries, would make any such attempts ex^ 
tremely difficult, Never was there a time so unfavourable 
to doctrmes admitting of no real demonstration: de- 
monstration being now the only possible basis of perma-^ 
nent belief. Supposing then a new constitution to be set 
on foot, and the usual time to be spent in the process of 
elaborating it, public opinion will very possibly discard it 
before it is completed; not allowing it even the short 
average duration of former constitutions. Any attempt 
to check free discussion on the subject would defeat it8> 
own object ; since free discussion is the natural cona^ 
quence of our intellectual and social position. 

Pouticanj ^® same conditions which require our policy 
afîÎDicSSÎI ^ ^ provisional while the spiritual inter- 
bwtyofî^e^ regnum lasts, point also to the mode in which 
anddiMUMion. ^jg provisional policy should be carried out. 
Had the revolutionary government of the Convention 
continued till the end of the war, it would probably have 
been prolonged up to the present time. But in one most 
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important respect a modification would have been neces- 
sary. Daring the struggle for independence what was 
wanted was a yigorous dictatorship, combining spiritual 
with temporal powers : a dictatorship even stronger than 
the old monarchy, and only distinguished from despotism 
by its ardour in the course of progress. Without com- 
plete concentration of political power, the republic could 
neyer have been saved. But with peace the necessity for 
such concentration was at an end. The only motiye for 
still continuing the provisional system was the absence of 
social convictions. But this would also be a motive for 
giving perfect liberty of speech and discussion, which till 
then had been impcflssible or dangerous. For liberty was 
a necessary condition for elaborating and difiusing a new 
system of universal principles, as the only sure basis for 
the future regeneration of society. 

This hypothetical view of changes which might have 
taken place in the Conventional government, may be ap- 
plied to the existing condition of afiGûrs. It is the policy 
best adapted for the republican government which is now 
arising in aU the security of a settled peace, and yet amidst 
the most entire anarchy of opinion. The successors of 
the Convention, men imworthy of their task, degraded the 
progressive dictatorship entrusted to them by the circum- 
stances of the time into a retrograde tyranny. During 
the reign of Charles X., which was the last phase of the 
reaction, the central power was thoroughly undermined 
by the legal opposition of the parliamentary or local 
power. The central government still refused to recognize 
any limits to its authority ; but the growth of firee thought 
made its claims to spiritual jurisdiction more and more 
untenable, leaving it merely the temporal authority re- 
quisite for public order. During the neutral period which 
followed the counter-revolutioni the dictatorship was not 
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merely restricted to its proper functions, but was legally 
destroyed ; that is, the local power as represented by par- 
liament took the place of the central power. AU preten- 
tions to spiritual influence were abandoned by both ; their 
thoughts being sufficiently occupied with the maintenance 
of material order. The intellectual anarchy of the time 
made this task difficult enough ; but they aggravated the 
difficulty by imprincipled attempts to establish their 
government on the basis of pure self-interest, irrespeo- 
tively of all moral considerations. The restoration of the 
republic and the progressive spirit aroused by it has no 
doubt given to both legislative and executive a large in- 
crease of power : to an extent indeed which a few years 
back would have caused violent antipathy. But it would 
be a grievous error for either of them to attempt to im- 
itate the dictatorial style of the Conventional government. 
Unsuccessful in any true sense as the attempt would be, 
it might occasion very serious disturbances, which like the 
obsolete metaphysical principles in which they originate, 
would be equally dangerous to Order and to Progress. 

We see, then, that in the total absence of any fixed 
principles on which men can unite, the policy required is 
one which shall be purely provisional, and limited almost 
entirely to the maintenance of material order. If order 
be preserved, the situation is in all other respects most 
favourable to the work of mental and moral regeneration 
which will prepare the way for the society of the future. 
The establishment of a republic in France disproves the 
&lse claims set up by official writers in behalf of consti- 
tutional government, as if it was the final issue of the 
Revolution. Meantime there is nothing irrevocable in the 
republic itself, except the moral principle involved in it, 
the absolute and permanent preponderance of Social Feel- 
ing ; in other words, the concentration of all the powers of 
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Man upon the common welfare. This is tlie only maxim 
of the day which we can accept as final. It needs no 
fonnal sanction, because it is merely the expression of 
feelings generally avowed, all prejudices against it having 
been entirely swept away. But with the doctrines and 
the institutions resulting from them, through which this 
dominion of social feeling is to become an organized 
reality, the republic has no direct connection ; it would be 
compatible with many different solutions of the problem. 
Politically, the only irrevocable point is the abolition of 
monarchy, which for a long time has been in France and 
to a less extent throughout the West, the symbol of 
retrogression. 

That spirit of devotion to the public welfare, which is 
the noblest feature of republicanism, is strongly opposed 
to any immediate attempts at political finality, as being 
incompatible with conscientious endeavours to filid a real 
solution of social problems. For before the practical solu- 
tion can be hoped for, a systematic basis for it must exist ; 
and this we can hardly expect to find in the remnants left 
to us of the old creeds. AU that the true philosopher 
desires is simply that the question of moral and intellec- 
tual reorganization shall be left to the unrestricted efforts 
of thinkers of whatever school. And in advocating this 
cause, he will plead the interests of the republic, for the 
safety of which it is of the utmost importance that no 
special set of principles should be placed imder official 
patronage. Republicanism, then, will do far more to protect 
free thought, and resist political encroachment, than was 
done during the Orleamst govermnent by the retrograde 
instincts of Catholicism. Catholic resistance to political 
reconstructions was strong, but blind : its place will now 
be more than supplied by wise indifference on the part of 
the public, which has learnt by experience the inevitable 
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failure of these incoherent attempts to realise metaphysical 
Utopias. The only danger of the position is lest it divert 
the public, eyen the more reflectiye portion of it, from 
deep and continuous thought, to practical experiments 
based on superficial and hasty considerations. It must be 
owned that the temper of mind which now prevails would 
have been most unfavourable for the original elaboration of 
Positivism. That work, however, had already been accom- 
plished under the Constitutional system ; which, while not 
so restrictive as the preceding government, was yet suffi- 
ciently so to concentrate our intellectual powers, which of 
themselves would have been too feeble, upon the task* 
The original conception had indeed been formed during the 
preceding reign; but its development and diffiision took 
place under the parliamentary system. Positivism now 
ofiers itself for practical application to the question of 
social progress, which has become again the prominent 
question, and will ever remain so. Unfavourable as the 
present political temper would have been to the rise of 
Positivism, it is not at all so to its difiusion ; always sup- 
posing its teachers to be men of sufficient dignity to avoid 
the snare of political ambition into which thinkers are 
now so apt to fall. By explaining, as it alone can explain, 
the ftitility and danger of the various Utopian schemes 
which are now competing with each other for the reor- 
ganization of society. Positivism will soon be able to divert 
public attention from these political chimeras, to the ques^ 
tion of a total reformation of principles and of life. 

Republicanism, then, will offer no obstacle to snehadiett^ 
the diffusion of Positivist principles. Indeed, be a Btep to- 
there is one point of view from which we may iMntionofspi- 

1 • « /» 1 1 ritmU ftud ten* 

regard it as the commencement of the normal poni power, 
state. It will gradually lead to the recognition of the 
fundamental principle that spiritual power must be wholly 
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independent c^ erery kind of temporal power, whether 
central or locaL It is not merely that statesmen will soon 
haye to confess their inability to decide on the merits of a 
doctrine which supposes an amount of deep scientific know- 
ledge from which they must necessarily be precluded. 
Besides this, the disturbance caused by the ambition of 
metaphysical schemers, who are incapable of understand- 
ing the times in which they live, will induce the public to 
withdraw their confidence fixmi such men, and giye it only 
to those who are content to abandon aU political prospects, 
and to devote themselves to their proper function as philo- 
sophers. Thus Republicanism is, on the whole, favourable 
to this great principle of Positivism, the separation of tem- 
poral from spiritual power, notwithstanding the tempta- 
tions o&red to men who wish to carry their theories into 
immediate application. The principle seems, no doubt, in 
opposition to all our revolutionary prejudices. But the 
public, as well as the government, will be brought to it by 
experience. They will find it the only means of saving 
society fix)m the consequences of metaphysical Utopias, by 
which Order and Progress are alike threatened. Thinkers 
too, those of them at least who are sincere, will cease to 
regard it with such blind antipathy, when they see that 
while it condemns their aq>irations to political influence, 
it opens out to them a noble and most extensive sphere 
of moral influence. Independently of social considera- 
tions, it is the only way in which the philosopher can 
maintain the dignity to which his position entitles him, 
and which is at present so often compromised by the very 
success of his political ambition. 

The political attitude which ought for the Themottoor 
present to be assumed is so clearly indicated by and' pSue 
all the circumstances of the time, that practical 
instinct has in this respect anticipated theory. The right 
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view is well expressed in the motto, Liberty and Publie 
Order y which was adopted spontaneouslj by the middle 
class at the commencement of the neutral period in 1830. 
It is not known who was the author of it ; but it is cer- 
tainly far too progressive to be considered as represent- 
ing the feelings of the monarchy. It is not of course 
the expression of any systematic convictions ; but no me- 
taphysical school could have pointed out so clearly the 
two principal conditions required by the situation. Posi- 
tivism while accepting it as an inspiration of popular 
wisdom, makes it more complete by adding two points 
which should have been contained in it at first, only 
that they were too much opposed to existing prejudices' 
to have been sanctioned by public opinion. Both parts 
of the motto require some expansion. Liberty ought 
to include perfect freedom of teaching; Public Order 
should involve the preponderance of the central power 
over the local. I subjoin a few brief remarks on these 
two points, which will be considered more fully in the 
fourth volume of this treatise. 

ixbettj Positivism is now the only consistent advo- 

ta&ded toEdu- ^^ ^^ ^®® specch and free enquiry. Schools 
*^"*- of opinion which do not rest on demonstration, 

and would consequently be shaken by any argumentative 
attacks, can never be sincere in their wish for Liberty, in 
the extended sense here given to it. Liberty of writing 
we have now had for a long time. But besides this we 
want liberty of speech ; and also liberty of teaching ; that 
is to say, the abandonment by the State of all its educa- 
tional monopolies. Freedom of teaching, of which Posi- 
tivists are the only genuine supporters, has become a 
condition of the first importance : and this not merely as 
a provisional measure, but as an indication of the normal 
state of things. In the first place, it is the only means 
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by wUch any doctrine that has the power of fixing and 
harmonising men's convictions can become generally 
known. To legalise any system of education would im- 
ply that such a doctrine had been already found ; it most 
assuredly is not the way to find it. But again, freedom 
of teaching is a step towards the normal state ; it amounts 
to an admission that the problem of education is one which 
temporal authorities are incompetent to solye. Positivists 
would be the last to deny that education ought to be 
regularly organized. Only they assert, first, that as long 
as the spiritual interregnum lasts, no organization is 
possible ; and secondly, that whenever the acceptance of 
a new synthesis makes it possible, it will be efiected by 
the spiritual power to which that synthesis gives rise. In 
the meantime no general system of State education should 
be attempted. It will be well, however, to continue State 
assistance to those branches of instruction which are the 
most liable to be neglected by private enterprise, especially 
reading and writing. Moreover, there are certain insti- 
tutions either established or revived by the Convention 
for higher training in special subjects ; these ought to be 
carefully preserved, and brought up to the present state of 
oar knowledge, for they contain the germs of principles 
which will be most valuable when the problem of reor- 
ganizing general education comes before us. But all the 
institutions abolished by the Convention ought now to be 
finally suppressed. Even the Academies should form no 
exception to this nde, for the harm which they have done, 
botli intellectually and morally, since their reinstalment, 
has fully justified the wisdom of the men who decided on 
their abolition. Government should no doubt exercise 
constant vigilance over all private educational institutions ; 
but this should have nothing to do with their doctrines^ 
but with their morality, a point scandalously neglected in 

9 
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the present state of the law. These should be the limits 
of state interference in education. "With these exceptions 
it should be left to the unrestricted efforts of private asso- 
ciations, so as to give every opportunity for a definitive 
educational system to establish itself. For to pretend that 
any satisfactory system exists at present would only be a 
hypocritical subterfuge on the part of the authorities. 
The most important step towards freedom of education 
would be the suppression of all grants to theological or 
metaphysical societies, leaving each man free to support 
the religion and the system of instruction which he pre- 
fers. This, however, should be carried out in a just and 
liberal spirit worthy of the cause, and without the least 
taint of personal dislike or party feeling. Full indemnity 
should be given to members of Churches or Universities, 
upon whom these changes would come unexpectedly. By 
acting in this spirit it will be far less difficult to carry out 
measures which are obviously indicated by the position in 
which we stand. As there is now no doctrine which com- 
mands general assent, it would be an act of retrogression 
to give legal sanction to any one of the old creeds, what- 
ever their former claim to spiritual ascendancy. It is 
quite in accordance with the republican spirit to reftifie 
such sanction, notwithstanding the tendency that there is 
to allow ideologists to succeed to the Academic offices held 
under the constitutional system by psychologists. 

Order de- But Positivism will havc as beneficial an in- 
iMtion. ' fluence on public Order as on Liberty. It 
holds, in exact opposition to revolutionarj'^ prejudices, that 
the central power should preponderate over the local. 
The constitutionalist principle of separating the legislative 
from the executive is only an empirical imitation of the 
larger principle of separating temporal and spiritual power, 
which was adopted in the Middle Ages. There will always 
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be a contest for political supremacy between the central 
and local authorities ; and it is an error into which, from 
various causes, we have fallen recently, to attempt to 
balance them against each other. The whole tendency of 
French history has been to let the central power prepon- 
derate, until it degenerated and became retrograde towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. Our present prefer- 
ence for the local power is therefore an historical anomaly, 
which is sure to cease as soon as the fear of reaction has 
passed away. And as Republicanism secures us against 
any dangers of this kind, our political sympathies will 
soon resume their old course. The advantages of the cen- 
tral power are, first, that it is more directly responsible 
than the other; and, secondly, that it is more practical 
and less likely to set up any claims to spiritual influence. 
This last feature is of the highest importance, and is likely 
to become every day more marked. Whereas the local or 
legislative power, not having its functions clearly defined, 
is verj'' apt to interfere in theoretical questions without 
being in any sense qualified for doing so. Its prepon- 
derance would, then, in most cases be injurious to intellec- 
tual freedom, which, as it feels instinctively, will ultimately 
residt in the rise of a spiritual authority destined to super- 
sede its own. On the strength of these tendencies, which 
have never before been explained, Positivists have little 
hesitation in siding in almost all cases with the central as 
against the local power. Philosophers, whom no one can 
accuse of reactionist or servile views, who have given up 
all political prospects, and who are devoting themselves 
wholly to the work of spiritual reorganization, need not 
be afraid to take this course ; and they ought to exert 
themselves vigorously in making the central power pre- 
ponderant, limiting the functions of the local power to 
what is strictly indispensable. And, notwithstanding all 
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appearances to the contrary, republicanism will help to 
modify the revolutionary feeling on this point. It remoyes 
the distrust of authority caused naturally by the retro- 
grade spirit of the old monarchy ; and it makes it easier 
to repress any further tendencies of the same kind, with- 
out necessitating an entire change in the character of our 
policy for the sake of providing against a contingency, of 
which there is now so little fear. As soon as the central 
power has given sufficient proof of its progressive inten- 
tions, there will be no unwillingness on the part of the 
French public to restrict the powers of the legislative 
body, whether by reducing it to one-third of its present 
nimibers, which are so far too large, or even by limiting 
its fonctions to the annual vote of the supplies. During 
the last phase of the counter-revolution, and the long 
period of parliamentary government which followed, a state 
of feeling has arisen on this subject, which is quite excep- 
tional, and which soimd philosophical teaching, and wise 
action on the part of government, will easily modify. It 
is inconsistent with the whole course of French history ; 
and only leads us into the mistake of imitating the English 
constitution, which is adapted to no other country. The 
very extension which has just been given to the represen- 
tative system will bring it into discredit, by showing it to 
be as futile and subversive in practice as philosophy had 
represented it to be in theory. 

Intimate Such, then, is the way in which Positivism 

iib?rt^°°wiu[ would interpret these two primary conditions 
(Mdcr. Qf Qur present policy. Liberty and Public Order, 

liut besides this, it explains and confirms the connection 
which exists between them. It teaches, in the first place, 
that true liberty is impossible at present without the vigor- 
ous control of a central power, progressive in the true 
Si nse of the word, wise enough to abdicate all spiritual 
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influence, and keep to its own practical functions. Such 
a power is needed in order to check the despotic spirit of 
the various doctrines now in vogue. As all of them are /y 
more or less inconsistent with the principle of separation of 
powers, they would all be willing to employ forcible means 
of securing uniformity of opinion. Besides, the anarchy 
which is caused by our spiritual interregnum, might, but 
for a strong government, very probably interfere with the 
philofiophical freedom which we now enjoy. Conversely, 
unless Liberty in the sense here spoken of be granted, it 
wiU be impossible for the central power to maintain itself 
in the position which public order requires. The obstacle 
to that position at present is the fear of reaction ; and a 
scrupulous regard for freedom is the only means of remov- 
ing these feelings which, though perhaps unfounded, are 
but too natural. All fears will be allayed at once when 
liberty of instruction and association becomes part of the 
law of the land. There will then be no hope, and indeed 
no wish, on the part of government to regulate our social 
institutions in conformity with any particular doctrine. 

The object of this chapter has been to show the social 
value of Positivism. We have foimd that not merely does 
it throw light upon our Future policy, but that it also 
teaches us how to act upon the Present ; and these indicar 
tions have in both cases been based upon careful examina- 
tion of the Past, in accordance with the fundamental laws 
of human development. It is the only system capable of 
handling the problem now proposed by the more advanced 
portion of our race to all who would claim to guide them. ^ 
That problem is this : to reorganize human life, irrespec- ^^-- 
lively of god or king ; recognizing the obligation of no 
motive, whether public or private, other than Social Feel- 
ing, aided in due measure by the positive science and prac- 
tical energy of Man. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ACTION OP POSITIVISM UPON THE WORKING CLASSES. 
PowtiTism Positivism whether looked at as a philosophical 

Hill not for the , . . ^ a • i V.« 

preMntrecom. system OP as an instrument of social renoyationy 

mend itself to i n i» 

the governing cannot coiint upon much mipport from any of 

clftsfles BO 

much as to the the classes, whether in Church or State, by 
^^ *' whom the government of mankind has hitherto 

been conducted. There will be isolated exceptions of great 
value, and these will soon become more numerous : but 
the prejudices and passions of these classes will present 
serious obstacles to the work of moral and mental reor- 
ganization which constitutes the second phase of the great 
Western revolution. Their faulty education and their 
repugnance to system prejudice them against a philosophy 
which subordinates specialities to general principles. Their 
aristocratic instincts make it very difficult for them to 
recognise the supremacy of Social Feeling ; that doctrine 
which lies at the root of social regeneration, as conceived 
by Positivism. That no support can be expected from the 
classes who were in the ascendant before the Revolution, 
is of course obvious ; and we shall probably meet with 
opposition, quite as real though more carefully concealed, 
from the middle classes, to whom that revolution trans- 
ferred the authority and social influence which they had 
long been coveting. Their thoughts are entirely engrossed 
with the acquisition of power ; and they concern them- 
selves but little with the mode in which it is used, or the 
objects to which it is directed. They were quite oon- 
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yinced that the Reyolution had found a satisfactory issue 
in the parliamentary system instituted during the recent 
period of political oscillation. They will long continue to 
regret that stationary period, because it was peculiarly 
favourable to their restless ambition. A movement tending 
to the complete regeneration of society is almost as much 
dreaded now by the middle classes as it was formerly by 
the higher. And both would at all events agree in pro- 
longing the system of theological hypocrisy, as far as re- 
publican institutions admitted of it. That policy is now 
the only means by which retrogression is still possible. 
Ignoble as it is, there are two motives for adopting it ; it 
secures respect and submission on the part of the masses, 
and it imposes no impleasant duties on their governors. 
All their critical and metaphysical prejudices indispose 
them to terminate the state of spiritual anarchy which is 
the greatest obstacle to social regeneration; while at the 
same tine their ambition dreads the establishment of a 
new moml authority, the restrictive influence of which 
would of course press most heavily upon themselves. In 
the eighteenth century, men of rank, and even kings, 
accepted .he purely negative philosophy that was then in 
vogue : it removed many obstacles, it was an easy path to 
reputation,, and it imposed no great sacrifice. But we can 
hardly hoje from this precedent that the wealthy and 
literary classes of our own time will be equally willing to 
accept Positive philosophy ; the avowed purpose of which 
is to discipline our intellectual powers, in order to reor- 
ganize our nodes of life. 

The avo^ of such a purpose is quite suflScient to prevent 
Positivism rom gaining the sympathies of any one of the 
governing dasses. The classes to which it must appeal 
are those liio have been left untrained in the present 
worthless mîthods of instruction by words and entities, 
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who are animated with strong social instincts, and who 
consequently have the largest stock of good sense and good 
feeling. In a word it is among the Working Glasses that 
the new philosophers will find their most energetic allies. 
They are the two extreme terms in the social series as 
finally constituted ; and it is only through their combined 
action that social regeneration can become a practical 
possibility. Notwithstanding their difference of position^ 
a difference which indeed is more apparent than real, âteare 
are strong affinities between them, both morally aid in* 
tellectually. Both have the same sense of the red, the 
same preference for the usefid, and the same tendaicy to 
subordinate special points to general principles. Sorally 
they resemble each other in generosity of feeling, in wise 
unconcern for material prospects, and in indifference to 
worldly grandeur. This at least will be the casf as soon 
as philosophers in the true sense of that word ha^e mixed 
sufficiently with the nobler members of the working 
classes to raise their own character to its pro^r level. 
When the sympathies which imite them upon th^se essen- 
tial points have had time to show themselves, it vill be felt 
that the philosopher is, imder certain aspects, a member 
of the working class fully trained; while tb working 
man is in many respects a philosopher without the train- 
ing. Both too will look with similar feeling; upon the 
intermediate or capitalist class. As that clae is neces- 
sarily the possessor of material power, the pecuiiary exist- 
ence of both will as a rule be dependent upon i. 

The working Thesc affinities follow as a naural result 
oepts his poai- from their respective position ant functions, 
ahiy tituated The rcasou of their not having beei recognised 
tionofcompre- morc distinctly is, that at present we have 
dpiet and nothing that can be called a philosophic class, 
Jftthies. or at least it is only represented >y a few iso- 
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lated typee. Workmen worthy of their position are hap- 
pily £ur less rare; but hitherto it is only in France, or 
raàier in Paris, that they have shown themselves in their 
true light, as men emancipated from chimerical beliefs, 
and careless of the empty prestige of social position. It 
is, then, only in Paris that the truth of the preceding 
remarks can be fully verified, v 

The occupations of working m^n are evidently far more 
conducive to philosophical views than those of the middle 
classes ; since they are not so absorbing vas to prevent con- 
tinuous thouirht, even durins: the hoiMàof labour. And 
berides having more time for thinking,ley have a mo»l 
advantage in the absence of any responsibility when their 
work is over. The workman is preserved by his position 
from the schemes of aggrandisement, which are constantly 
harassing the capitalist. Their difference in this respect 
causes a corresponding difference in their modes of thought; 
the one cares more for general principles, the other more 
for details. To a sensible workman, the system of disper- 
sive speciality now so much in vogue shows itself in its 
true light. He sees it, that is, to be brutalizing, because 
it woidd condemn his intellect to the most paltry mode 
of culture, so much so that it will never be accepted in 
France, in spite of the irrational endeavours of our Anglo- 
maniac economists. To the capitalist, on the contrary, 
and even to the man of science, that system, however 
rigidly and consistently carried out, will seem far less 
degrading ; or rather it will be looked upon as most de- 
sirable, unless his education has been such as to counteract 
these tendencies, and give him the desire and the ability 
for abstract and general thought. 

Morally, the contrast between the position of the work- 
man and the capitalist is even more striking. Proud as 
most men are of worldly success, the degree of moral or 
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mental excellence implied in the acquisition of wealth or 
power, even when the means used have been strictly legi- 
timate, is hardly such as to justify that pride. Looking 
at intrinsic qualities rather than at visible results, it is 
obvious that practical success, whether in industry or in 
war, depends far more on character than on intellect or 
aflTection. The principal condition for it is the combina- 
tion of a certain amoimt of energy with great caution, and 
a fair share of perseverance. When a man has these 
quaUties, mediocrity of intellect and moral deficiency will 
not prevent his taking advantage of favourable chances; 
chance being usuaUy a veiy important element in worldly 
success. Indeed it would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that poverty of thought and feeling has often some- 
thing to do with forming and maintaining the disposition 
requisite for the purpose. Vigorous exertion of the active 
powers is more frequently induced by the personal pro- 
pensities of avarice, ambition, or vanity, than by the 
higher instincts. Superiority of position, when legiti- 
mately obtained, deserves respect ; but the philosopher, 
like the religionist, and with still better grounds, refuses 
to regard it as a proof of moral superiority, a conclusion 
which would be wholly at variance with the true theory of 
human nature. 

The life of the workman, on the other hand, is far more 
favourable to the development of the nobler instincts. In 
practical qualities he is usually not wanting, except in 
caution, a deficiency which makes his energy and perse- 
verance less useful to himself, though fully available for 
society. But it is in the exercise of the higher feelings 
that the moral superiority of the working class is most 
observable. When our habits and opinions have been 
brought under the influence of systematic principles, the 
true character of this class, which forms the basis of 
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modem society, will become more distinct ; and we shall 
see tliat home affections are naturally stronger with them 
than with the middle classes, who are too much engrossed 
with personal interests for the fiill enjoyment of domestic 
ties. Still more evident is their superiority in social feel- 
ings strictly so called, for these with them are called into 
daily exercise from earliest childhood. Here it is that we 
find the highest and most genuine types of friendship, and 
this even amongst those who are placed in a dependent 
position, aggravated often by the aristocratic prejudices of 
those above them, and whom we might imagine on that 
account condemned to a lower moral standard. We find 
sincere and simple respect for superiors, imtainted by ser- 
vility, not vitiated by the pride of learning, not disturbed 
by the jealousies of competition. Their personal experi- 
ence of the miseries of life is a constant stimulus to the 
nobler sympathies. In no class is there so strong an 
incentive to social feeling, at least to the feeling of Solid- 
arity between contemporaries ; for all are conscious of the 
support that they derive from union, support which is not 
at all incompatible with strong individuality of character. 
The sense of Continuity with the past has not, it is true, 
been sufficiently developed ; but this is a want which can 
only be supplied by systematic culture. It will hardly be 
disputed that there are more remarkable instances of 
prompt and imostentatious self-sacrifice at the call of a 
great public necessity in this class than in any other. 
Note, too, that in the utter absence of any systematic edu- 
cation, all these moral excellences must be looked upon a» 
inherent in the class. It is impossible to attribute them 
to theological influence, now that they have so entirely 
shaken ofi* the old faith. The type I have described would 
be generally considered imaginary; and at present it is- 
only in Paris that it can be fully realized. But the fact 
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of its existence in the centre of Western Europe is enongli 
for all rational observers. A type so fully in accordance 
with what we know of human nature cannot ùdl ulti- 
mately to spread everywhere^ especially when these spon- 
taneous tendencies are placed under tiie systematic g^d- 
ance of Positivism. 

This the These remarks will prepare us to appreciate 
felt; bat they the wisc and geucrous instincts of the Conven- 
the People to tiou in looking to the Proletariate as the main- 

•eek political . « .. ,. j x-l» x i 

enpremacy^for sprmg 01 its poucy ; and thls not merely en 
not fit. *^"* accoimt of the incidental danger of foreign in- 
vasion, but in dealing with the larger question of social 
regeneration, which it pursued so ardently, though in such 
ignorance of its true principles. Owing, however, to the 
want of a satisfactory system, and the disorder produced 
by the metaphysical theories of the time, the spirit in 
which this alliance with the people was firamed, was in- 
compatible with the real object in view. It was considered 
that government ought as a rule to be in the hands of the 
people. Now imder the special circumstances of the time 
popular government was imdoubtedly very useful. The 
existence of the republic depended almost entirely upon 
the proletariate, the only class that stood unshaken and 
true to its principles. But in the absolute spirit of the 
received political theories, this state of things was regarded 
as normal, a view which is incompatible with the most 
important conditions of modem society. It is of course 
always right for the people to assist government in carry- 
ing out the law, even to the extent of physical force, 
shoidd the case require it. Interference of this subordi- 
nate kind, whether in foreign or internal questions, so 
far from leading to anarchy, is obviously a guarantee for 
order which ought to exist in every properly constituted 
society. Indeed in this respect our habits in France are 
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still very defectiye ; men are too often content to remain 
mere lookers on, while the police to whom they owe their 
daily protection is doing its duty. But for the people to 
take a direct part in government, and to have the final 
decision of political measures, is a state of things which 
in modem society is only adapted to times of revolution. 
To recognise it as final would lead at once to anarchy, 
were it not so utterly impossible to realise. 

Positivism rejects the metaphysical doctrine it is only 
of the Sovereignity of the people. But it ap- caaes that the 

• • People can be 

propriates all that is really soimd in the doc- ready ^ «sore- 
trine, and this with reference not merely to ^' 
exceptional cases but to the normal state; while at the 
same time it guards against the danger involved in its 
application as an absolute truth. In the hands of the 
revolutionary party the doctrine is generally used to justify 
the right of insurrection. Now in Positive Polity, this 
right is looked upon as an ultimate resource, with which 
no society should allow itself to dispense. Absolute sub- 
mission, which is too strongly inculcated by modem Ca- 
tholicism, would expose us to the danger of tyranny. 
Insurrection may be regarded, scientifically, as a sort of 
reparative crisis, of which societies stand in more need 
than individuals, in accordance with the well-known 
biological law, that the higher and the more complicated 
the organism, the more frequent and also the more danger- 
ous is the pathological state. Therefore, the fear that Posi- 
tivism, when generally accepted, will encourage passive 
obedience, is perfectly groundless ; although it is certainly 
not favourable to the pure revolutionary spirit, which 
would fain take the disease for the normal type of health. 
Its whole character is so essentially relative, that it finds 
no difficulty in accepting subordination as the rule, and yet 
allowing for exceptional cases of revolt ; a course by whicli 
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good taste and human dignity are alike satisfied. Posi- 
tiyism looks upon insurrection as a dangerous remedy that 
shoidd be reserved for extreme cases ; but it would never 
scruple to sanction and even to encourage it when it is 
really indispensable. This is quite compatible with re- 
fusing, as a rule, to submit the decision of political ques- 
tions and the choice of rulers to judges who are obviously 
incompetent ; and who, imder the influence of Positivism, 
will of their own free will abdicate rights which are sub- 
versive of order. 
The truth In- The metaphvsical doctrine of the So vereigrnty 

Tolved in the « ^, i "^ x • i . .? 4. 

expreMion u 01 the pcoplc, coutains, howovcr, a truth of 

that the well- ^ 1 ^i i • /» -i 

bemff of the permanent value, though in a very confused 
JT^uie" °one form. This truth Positivism separates very 
gorcramrat." distinctly from its dangerous alloy, yet without 
weakening, on the contrary, with the effect of enforcing, 
its social import. There are two distinct conceptions in 
this doctrine, which have hitherto been confoimded; a 
political conception applicable to certain special cases ; a 
moral conception applicable to all. 

In the first place the name of the whole body politic 
ought to be invoked in the announcement of any special 
measure, of which the motives are sufficiently intelligible, 
and which directly concern the practical interests of the 
whole community. Under this head would be included 
decisions of law courts, declarations of war, etc. AVhen 
society has reached the Positive state, and the sense of 
universal solidarity is more generally difiused, there will 
be even more significance and dignity in -such expressions 
than there is now, because the name invoked will no longer 
be that of a special nation, but that of Humanity as a 
whole. It would be absurd, however, to extend this prac- 
tice to those still more numerous cases where the people is 
incompetent to express any opinion, and has merely to 
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adopt the opinion of superior officers who have obtained 
its confidence. This may be owing cither to the difficulty 
of the question or to the fact of its application being indi- 
rect or limited. Such, for instance, would be enactments, 
very often of great importance, which deal with scientific 
principles ; or again most questions relating to special 
professions oi" branches of industry. In all these cases 
popular good sense would, under Positivist influence, easily 
be kept clear from political illusions. It is only under the 
stimulus of metaphysical pride that such illusions become 
dangerous ; and the untaught masses have but little expe- 
rience of this feeling. 

There is, however, another truth implied in the expres- 
sion, Sovereignty of the people. It implies that it is the 
first of duties to concentrate all the efforts of society upon 
the common good. And in this there is a more direct 
reference to the working class than to any other; first, 
on account of their immense nimierical superiority, and, 
secondly, because the difficulties by which their life is 
surrounded require special interference to a degree which 
for other classes would be unnecessary. From this point 
of view it is a principle which all true republicans may 
accept. It is, in fact, identical with what we have laid 
down as the imiversal basis of morality, the direct and 
permanent preponderance of social feeling over all personal 
interests. Not merely, then, is it incorporated by Posi- 
tivism, but, as was shown in the first chapter, it forms the 
primary principle of the system, even imder the intellec- 
tual aspect. Since the Recline of Catholicism the meta- 
physical spirit has been provisionally the guardian of this 
great social precept. Positivism now finally appropriates 
it, and purifies it for the future from all taint of anarchy. 
Revolutionists, as we shoidd expect from their characteris- 
tic dislike to the separation of the two powers, had treated 
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the question politically. PositiTisiii avoids all danger bj 
sliifting it to the region of morality. I shall show pre- 
sently that this very salutary change, so far from weaken- 
ing the force of the principle, increases its permanent 
value, and at the same time removes the deceptive and 
subversive tendencies which are always involved in the 
metaphysical mode of regarding it. 

ThePeopie*! What then, it will be asked, is the part aa- 
aMifttheipiri. signed to the Proletariate in the final consti- 
nôdiiÇinfrthe tutiou of socicty P The similarity of position, 
rerameot. ^°~ which I pointed out, between themselves and 
the philosophic class, suggests the answer. They will be 
of the most essential service to the spiritual power in each 
of its three social functions, judgment, counsel» and 
even education. All the intellectual and moral qualities 
that we have just indicated in this class concur in fitting 
them for this service. If we except the philosophic body, 
which is the recognized organ of general principles, there 
is no class which is so habitually inclined to take com- 
prehensive views of any subject. Their superiority in 
Social Feeling is still more obvious. In this even the best 
philosophers are rarely their equals ; and it would be a 
most beneficial corrective of their tendency to over-abstrac- 
tion to come into daily contact with the noble and spon- 
taneous instincts of the people. The working class, then, 
is better qualified than any other for imderstanding, and 
stillvmore for sympathising with the highest truths of 
morality, though it may not be able to give them a syste- 
matic form. And, as we have seen, it is in social morality, 
the most important and the highest of the three branches 
of Ethics, that their superiority is most observable. Be- 
sides, independently of their intrinsic merits, whether 
intellectual or moral, the necessities of their daily life 
serve to impress them with respect for the great rules of 
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morality, which in most cases were framed for their .own 
protection. To secure the application of these rules in. 
daily life, is a function of the spiritual power in the per- 
formance of which they will meet with but slight assist-» 
anoe from the middle classes. It is with them that tem- 
poral power naturally resides, and it is their misuse of 
power that has to be controlled and set right. The work- 
ing olaases are the chief sufferers frx>m the selfishness 
and domineering of men of wealth and power. For 
this reason they are the likeliest to come forward in. 
defence of public morality. And they will be all the 
more disposed to give it their hearty support, if they 
have nothing to do directly with political administra- 
tion. Habitual participation in temporal power, to say 
nothing of its imsettling influence, would lead them 
away from the best remedy for their sufferings of which 
the constitution of society admits. Popular sagacity will 
soon detect the utter hollowness of the off-hand solutions 
that are now being obtruded upon us. The people will 
rapidly become convinced that the surest method of satis- 
fying all legitimate claims lies in the moral agencies which 
Positiyism offers, though it appeals to them at the same 
time to abdicate political power which either yields them 
nothing or results in anarchy. 

So natural is this tendency of the people to rally round 
the spiritual power in defence of morality, that we find it 
to have been the case even in mediaDval times. Indeed 
this it is which explains the sympathies which Catholicism 
still retains, notwithstanding its general decline, in the 
countries where Protestantism has failed to establish itself. 
Superficial observers often mistake these sympathies for 
evidence of sincere attachment to the old creeds, though 
in point of fact they are more thoroughly imdermined in 
thoM countries than anywhere else. It is an historical 

10 
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error which will^ however, soon be corrected bj the recep* 
tion which these nations, so wrongly imagined to be in 
a backward stage of political development, will give to 
Positivism. For they will soon see its superiority to 
CathoUcism in satisfying the primary necessity with which 
their social instincts are so justly preoccupied. 

In the Middle Ages, however, the relations between the 
working classes and the priesthood were hampered by the 
institution of serfage, which was not wholly abolished untQ 
Catholicism had begun to decline. In fact a careful study 
of history will show that one of the principal causes of its 
decline was the want of popular support. The mediaeval 
church was a noble, but premature attempt. Disbelief in 
its doctrines, and also retrograde tendencies in its direc» 
tors, had virtually destroyed it, before the Proletariate 
had attained sufficient social importance to support it 
successfully, supposing it could have deserved their sup- 
port. But we are now sufficiently advanced for the per» 
feet realization of the Catholic ideal in Positivism. And 
the principal means of realizing it will be the formation of 
an alliance between philosophers and the working classes, 
for which both are alike prepared by the negative and 
positive progress of the last five centuries. 

Tbdr com- The direct object of their combined action 
refloit in the will be to Set in motiou the force of PdUic 
Pabiioopinion. Opinion. All views of the future condition of 
society, the views of practical men as well as of philosophic 
thinkers, agree in the belief that the principal feature of 
the state to which we are tending, will be the increased 
influence which Public Opinion is destined to exercise. 

It is in this beneficial influence that we shall find the 
surest guarantee for morality ; for domestic and even for 
personal morality, as well as for social. For as the whole 
tendency of Positivism is to induce every one to live as 
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far as possible without concealment, the public will be ^ 
intrusted with a strong check upon the life of the indi- 
Tridual. Now that all theological illusions have become 
8o entirely obsolete, the need of such a check is greater* 
than it was before. It compensates for the insufficiency 
of natural goodness which we find in most men, however 
wisely their education has been conducted. Except the /" 
noblest of joys, that which springs from social sympathy Z' 
when called into constant exercise, there is no reward for 
doing right so satisfactory as the approval of our fellow- 
beings. Even under theological systems it has been one ^ 
of our strongest aspirations to live esteemed in the me- 
mory of others. And still more prominence will be given 
to this noble form of ambition imder Positivism, because 
it is the only way left us of satisfying the desire which all ^^ 
men feel of prolonging their life into the Future. And 
the increased force of Public Opinion will correspond to the ^^ 
increased necessity for it. The peculiar reality of Positive " 
doctrine and its constant conformity with facts facilitate 
the recognition of its principles, and remove all obscurity 
in their application. They are not to be evaded by sub- 
terfuges like those to which metaphysical and theological 
principles, from their vague and absolute character, have 
been always liable. Again, the primary principle of Posi- 
tivism, which is to judge every question by the standard 
of social interests, is in itself a direct appeal to Public 
Opinion ; since the public is naturally the judge of the 
good or bad effect of action upon the common welfare. 
Under theological and metaphysical systems no appeal 
of this sort was recognised ; because the objects upheld as 
the highest aims of life were purely personal. 

In political questions the application of our principle is 
stdU more obvious. For political morality Public Opinion 
is almost our only guarantee. We feel its force even now 
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VOL spite of the intellectual anarchy in which we live. 
!Neutralized as it is in most cases bj the wide divergences 
of men's convictions, yet it shows itself on the occaaioa of 
any great public excitement. Indeed, we feel it to oor 
eost sometimes when the popular mind has taken a wrong 
direction; government in such oases being very Beldom 
able to offer adequate resistance. These cases may con- 
vince us how irresistible this power will prove when used 
legitimately, and when it is formed by systematic aooord- 
ance in general principles, instead of by a precarious and 
momentary coincidence of feeling. And here we see more 
clearly than ever how impossible it is to effect any perma- 
nent reconstruction of the institutions of society, witfaont 
a previous reorganization of opinion and of life. The 
spiritual basis is necessary, not merely to determine the 
character of the temporal reconstruction, but to supply the 
principal motive force by which the work is to be carried 
out. Intellectual and moral harmony will gradually be 
restored, and under its influence the new political system 
will by degrees arise. Social improvements of the highest 
importance may therefore be realised long before the woik 
of spiritual reorganization is completed. We find in 
medifloval history that Catholicism exercised a powerfbl 
influence on society during its emergence from barbarism, 
before its own internal constitution had advanced £ur. 
And this will be the case to a stiU greater degree with 
the regeneration which is now in progress. 

PnbUo ppi- Having defined the sphere withiif which Pub» 
(1) principle^ lic Opinion should operate, we shall find little 
duct, (2) their difficulty iu determiniufi: the conditions requi-t 

acceptance by » « • . • >««> 

society at Site for its propcr organization. These aze^ 
organ throuffh first, the establishment of fixed principles of 
oiatethem. social actiou ; sccoudly, their adoption by the 
public^ wd its consent to their application in special 
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and, lastly, a recognised organ to lay down the principles, 
and to apply them to the conduct of daily life. Obyious 
SB these three conditions appear, they are still so little 
understood, that it will be well to explain each of them 
«omewhat more fully. 

The first condition, that of lajring down fixed principles, 
is, in &ct, the extension to social questions of that separar 
tion between theory and practice, which in subjects of less 
importance is uniyersally recognised. This is the aspect 
in which the superiority of the new spiritual system to the 
old is most perceptible. The principles of moral and poli- 
tical conduct that were accepted in the Middle Ages were 
Httle better than empirical, and owed their stability en- 
tirely to the sanction of religion. In this respect, indeed, 
the superiority of Catholicism to the systems which pre- 
ceded it, consisted merely in the fact of separating its 
precepts firam the special application of them. By making 
its precepts the distinct object of preliminary study, it 
secured them against the bias of human passions. Yet 
important as this separation was, the system was so defec- 
tive intellectually, that the successful application of its 
pnnciples depended simply on the good sense of the 
teachers ; for the principles in themselves were as vague 
■mid as absolute^as the creeds from which they were derived. 
The influence exercised by Catholicism was due to its in- 
direct action upon social feeling in the only mode then 
possible. But the claims with which Positivism presents 
itsdf are fajr more satisfactory. It is based on a complete 
synthesiB ; one which embraces, notjthe outer world only, 
bat the inner world of human nature. This, while in no 
way detracting from the practical value of social prin- 
ciples, gives them the imposing weight of theoretical 
truth ; and ensures their stability and coherence, by con- 
necting them with the whole series of laws on which the 
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life of man and of society depend. For these laws will 
corroborate even those which are not immediately deduced 
from them. By connecting all our rules of action with 
the fundamental conception of social duty, we render their 
interpretation in each special case clear and consistent, 
and we seciiro it against the sophisms of passion. Princi- 
ples such as these, based on reason, and rendering our con- 
duct independent of the impulses of the moment^ aie the 
only means of sustaining the vigour of Social Feeling, and 
at the same time of saving us from the errors to which its 
uiiguided suggestions so often lead. Direct and constant 
culture of Social Feeling in pubKc as well as in private life 
is no doubt the first condition of morality. But the 
natural strength of Self-love is such that something besides 
this is required to control it. The course of conduct must 
be traced beforehand in all important cases by the aid of 
demonstrable principles, adopted at first upon trust, and 
afterwards from conviction. 

There is no art whatever in which, however ardent and 
sincere our desire to succeed, we can dispense with know- 
ledge of the nature and conditions of the object aimed at. 
Moral and political conduct is assuredly not exempt from 
such an obligation, although we are more influenced in 
this case by the direct promptings of feeling than in any 
other of the arts of life. It has been shown only too 
clearly by many striking instances how far Social Feeling 
may lead us astray when it is not directed by right prin- 
ciples. It was for want of fixed convictions that the noUe 
sjrmpathies entertained by the French nation for the rest 
of Europe at the outset of the Bevolution so soon d^ene- 
rated into forcible oppression, when her retrograde leader 
began his seductive appeal to selfish passions. Inverse 
cases are still more common ; and they illustrate the con- 
nection of feeling and opinion as clearly as the others. A 
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fidse social doctrine has often favoured the natural ascen- 
dency of Self-love, by giving a perverted conception of 
public well-being. This has been too plainly exempli- 
fied in our own time by the deplorable influence which 
Malthus's sophistical theory of population obtained in 
England. This mischievous error met with very little 
acceptance in the rest of Europe, and it has been already 
lefiited by the nobler thinkers of his own country ; but it 
still gives the show of scientific sanction to the criminal 
antipathy of the governing classes in Great Britain to all 
effectual measures of reform. 

Next to a system of principles, the most important con- 
dition for the exercise of Public Opinion is the existence 
of a strong body of supporters sufiicient to make the 
weight of these principles felt. Now it was here that 
Catholicism proved so weak ; and therefore, even had its 
doctrine been less perishable, its decline was unavoidable. 
But the defect is amply supplied in the new spiritual 
order, which, as I have before shown, will receive the in- 
fluential support of the working classes. And the need of 
aach assistance is as certain as the readiness with which it 
will be yielded. For though the intrinsic efficacy of 
Positive teaching is far greater than that of any doctrine 
which is not susceptible of demonstration, yet the con- 
victions it inspires cannot be expected to dispense with 
the aid of vigorous popular support. Human nature is 
imperfectly organized ; and the influence which Reason 
exercises oyer it is not by any means so great as this sup- 
position would imply. Even Social Feeling, though its 
influence is far greater than that of Reason, would not in 
general be sufficient for the right guidance of practical 
ÛfOy if Public Opinion were not constantly at hand to sup- 
port the good inclinations of individuals. The arduous 
struggle cf Social Feeling against Self-love requires the 
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constant assertion of true principles to remove nnoertaûoty 
as to the proper course of action in each case. But it 
requires also something more. The strong reaction of All 
upon Each is needed, whether to control selfishness or to 
stimulate sympathy. The tendency of our poor and weak 
nature to give way to the lower propensities is so great 
that, but for this imiversal co-operation, Feeling anil 
Beason would be ahnost inadequate to their task. In the 
working class we find the requisite conditions. They wiD, 
as we have seen, form the principal source of opinion, not 
merely from their numerical superiority, but also àom 
their intellectual and moral qualities, as well as fron the 
influence directly due to their social position. Thus it ii 
that Positivism views the great problem of humai lile, 
and shows us for the first time that the bases of a solatkm 
already exist in the very structure of the social organism. 
woridnr Working men, whether as individuals or, 

men*soiabt. what is still morc important, collectively .. are 
now at liberty to criticise all the details, and even the 
general principles, of the social system under which they 
live ; oflecting, as it necessarily does, themselves more learly 
than any other class. The remarkable eagerness latdy 
shown by our people to form clubs, though there Tas no 
special motive for it, and no very marked enthusiasn^ was a 
proof that the checks which had previously prevented this 
tendency from showing itself were quite unsuited to our 
times. Nor is this tendency likely to pass away ; on the 
contrary, it will take deeper root and extend mor« widely, 
because it is thoroughly in keeping with the haUts, fed* 
ings, and wants of working men, who form the majorily 
in these meetings. A consistent system of social truth 
will largely increase their influence, by givinj^ them a 
more settled character and a more important ain. So ftr 
from being in any way destructive, they form a natural 
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thougli imperfect model of the mode of life wldch will 
ultimately be adopted in the regenerate condition of Hu- 
manity. In these imions social sjrmpathies are kept in 
constant action by a stimulus of a most beneficial kind. 
They offer the speediest and most effectual means of elabo- 
rating Public Opinion : this at least is the case when there 
has been a hir measure of individual training. No one at 
present has any idea of the extent of the advantages which 
will one day spring from these spontaneous meetings, 
when there is an adequate system of general principles to 
direct them. Spiritual reorganization will find them its 
principal basis of support, for they secure its acceptance 
by the people ; and this will have the greater weight, 
because it will be alwayB given without compulsion or 
violence. The objection that meetings of this kind may 
lead to dangerous political agitation, rests upon a misinter- 
pretation of the events of the Revolution. 80 far from 
their stimulating a desire for what are caUed poUtical 
rights, or encouraging their exercise in those who possess 
them, their tendency is quite in the opposite direction» 
They will soon divert working men entirely from all use- 
less attempts to interfere with existing political institu- 
tions, and bring them to their true social function, that 
of assisting and carrying out the operations of the new 
spiritual power. It is a noble prospect which is thus held 
out to them by Positivism, a prospect far more inviting 
than any of the metaphysical illusions of the day. The 
real intention of the Club is to form a provisional substi- 
tute for the Church of old times, or rather to prepare the 
way for the religious building of the new form of worship, 
the worship of Humanity ; which, as I shall explain in a 
subsequent chapter, will be gradually introduced under the 
regenerating influence of Positive doctrine. Under our pre- 
sent republican government all progressive tendencies are 
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allowed free scope, and therefore it will not be long befine 
onr people accept this new yent for social sjrmpathieSy which 
in former times could find expression only in GatholiciBin. 
In this theory of Public Opinion one condition yet le- 
^ mains to be described. A philosophic organ is necessaiy 
to interpret the doctrine; the influence of which would 
otherwise in most cases be very inadequate. This third 
condition has been much disputed ; but it is certainly evm 
more indispensable than the second. And in fact it hat 
never been really wanting, for every doctrine must have 
had some founder, and usually has a permanent body of 
teachers. It would be difficult to conceive that a syrtem 
of moral and political principles should be poBsessed of 
great social influence, and yet at the same time that the 
men who originate or inculcate the system should exercise 
no spiritual authority. It is true that this inconsistenqr 
did for a time exist under the negative and destructive 
influence of Protestantism and Deism, because men's 
thoughts were for the time entirely taken up with the 
struggle to escape from the retrograde tendencies of 
Catholicism. During this long period of insurrection, 
each individual became a sort of priest; each, that is, 
followed his own interpretation of a doctrine which needed 
no special teachers, because its fonction was not to con* 
struct but to criticise. All the constitutions that ha?e 
been recently established on metaphysical principles give 
a direct sanction to this state of things, in the preambles 
with which they commence. They apparently regard each 
citizen as competent to form a soimd opinion on all social 
questions, thus exempting him from the necessity of ap- 
plying to any special interpreters. This extension to the 
normal state of things of a phase of mind only suited to 
the period of revolutionary transition, is an error which 
I have already sufficiently refuted. 
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In the minor arts of life, it is obvious that general 
principles cannot be laid down without some theoretical 
study ; and that the application of these rules to special 
cases is not to be entirely left to the untaught instinct of 
the artisan. And can it be otherwise with the art of Social 
Life, so tax harder and more important than any other, and 
in which, from its principles being less simple and less 
precise, a special explanation of them in each case is even 
more necessary P However perfect the demonstration of 
social principles may become, it must not be supposed that 
knowledge of Positive doctrine, even when it has been 
taught in the most efficient way, will dispense with the 
necessity of frequently appealing to the philosopher for 
advice in questions of practical life, whether private or 
public. And this necessity of an interpreter to intervene 
occasionally between the principle and its application, is 
even more evident from the moral than it is from the 
intellectual aq)ect. Certain as it is that no one will be so 
well acquainted with the true character of the doctrine 
as the philosopher who teaches it, it is even more certain 
that none is so likely as himself to possess the moral 
qualifications of purity, of exalted aims, and of freedom 
from party spirit, without which his counsels could have 
but little weight in reforming individual or social conduct. 
It is principally through his agency that we may hope in 
most cases to bring about that reaction of AU upon Each, 
which, as we have seen, is of such indispensable impor- 
tance to practical morality. Philosophers are not indeed 
the principal source of Public Opinion, as intellectual 
pride so often leads them to beUeve. Public Opinion pro- y 
ceeds essentially from the free voice and spontaneous co- 
operation of the people. But in order that the fiill weight 
of their unanimous judgment may be felt, it must be 
announced by some recognised organ. There are, no 
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doubt, rare cases where ihe direct expression of popolar 
feeling is enough, but these are quite exoeptionaL Thin 
working men and philosophers are mutually netosBaiy, 
not merely in the creation of Public Opinion, but also in 
most cases in the manifestation of it Without the first» 
the doctrine, however well established, would not have 
sufficient force. Without the second, it would usmaDy be 
too incoherent to overcome those obstacles in the oaniti- 
tution of man and of society, which make it so difficult te 
bring practical life under the influence of fixed piinc^ilei. 
In fact, this necessity for some systematic organ to 
direct and give eflect to Public Opinion, has always beoi 
felt, even amidst the spiritual anarchy which at pim s cnt 
surrounds us, on every occasion in which such opinion luf 
played any important part For its effect on these ooci- 
sions would have been null and void but for some indi- 
vidual to take the initiative and personal respansibilitf. 
This is frequently verified in private life by cases in whiek 
we see the opposite state of things; we see principkB 
which no one woxdd think of contesting, practically in- 
adequate, for want of some recognized authority to apply 
them. It is a serious deficiency, which is> however, ooasi- 
pensated, though imperfectly, by the greater &cility of 
arriving at the truth in such cases, and by the greats 
strength of the sympathies which they call forth. But in 
public life, with its more difficult conditions and mote 
important claims, such entire absence of systematic inte^ 
vention could never be tolerated. In all public transsO" 
tiens even now we may perceive the participatikm of a 
îipiritual authority of one kind or other ; the organs of 
which, though constantly varying, are in most cases meta- 
physicians or Uterary men writing for the press. Thus 
even in the present anarchy of feelings and convictioii% 
Public Opinion cannot dispense with guide» and interpie- 
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tens. Only it has to be content with men who at the best 
can only offer the guanintee of personal responsibility, 
without any reliable security either for the stability of 
their convictions or the purity of their feelings. But now 
that the problem of organizing Public Opinion has onoe 
been proposed by Positivism, it cannot remain long with^ 
oat a solution^ It plainly reduces itself to the principle 
of separating the two social powers ; just as we have seen 
that the necessity of an established doctrine rested on the 
analogous principle of separating theory from practice. 
It is clear, on the one hand, that sound interpretation of 
moral and political rules, as in the case of any other art, 
can only be furnished by philosophers engaged in the 
study of the natural laws on which they rest. On the 
other hand these philosophers, in order to preserve that 
breadth and generality of view which is their principal 
intellectual characteristic, must abstain scrupulously from 
all r^^nlar participation in practical affairs, and especially 
from political life: on the ground that its specialising^ 
influence would soon impair their speculative capacity. 
And such a course is equally necessary on moral grounds. 
It helps to preserve purity of feeling and impartiality of 
character ; qualities essential to their influence upon pubUc 
as well as upon private life. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of Public Opinion. 
In each of its three constituent elements, the Doctrine, the 
Power, and the Organ, it is intimately connected with the 
whole question of spiritual reorganization; or rather, it 
Ibrms the simplest mode of viewing that great subject. 
All the essential parts of it are closely related to each 
other. Positive principles, on the one hand, cannot count 
on much material support, except from the working clasâes ;. 
tiiese in their turn will for the future regard Positivism aa 
the only doctrine with which they can sympathise. So,. 
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again, with the philosophic organs of opinion ; without tiie 
People, their necessary independence cannot be established 
or sustained. To our literary classes the separation of the 
two powers is instinctively repugnant, because it would 
lay down systematic limits to the unwise ambition which 
we now see in them. And it will be disliked as strongly 
by the rich classes, who will look with fear upon a new 
moral authority destined to impose an irresistible check 
upon their selfishness. At present it will be generally 
understood and welcomed only by the proletary class, who 
have more aptitude for general views and for social sym* 
pathy. In France especially they are less under the delu- 
sion of metaphysical sophisms and of aristocratic prestige 
than any other class ; and the Positivist view of this pri- 
mary condition of social regeneration will find a ready 
entrance into their minds and hearts. 

AU three ^^^ theory of Public Opinion shows us at 
îïbUo^iiiiOT ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^® hsLYB already gone in organix- 
no?*yet* been ^8^ ^^ great regulator of modem society ; how 
oombiud. far we still fall short of what is wanted. The 
Doctrine has at last arisen : there is no doubt of the exist- 
ence of the Power ; and even the Organ is not wanting. 
But they do not as yet stand in their right relation to each 
other. The efiective impulse towards social regeneration 
depends, then, on one ultimate condition ; the formation of 
a firm alliance between philosophers and proletaries. 

Of this powerful coalition I have already spoken. I 
have now to explain the advantages which it offers to the 
people in the way of obtaining sufficient recognition of all 
legitimate claims. 

Of these advantages, the principal, and that by which 
the rest will speedily be developed and secured, is the 
important social Amction which is hereby conferred upon 
them. They become auxiliaries of the new spiritual power ; 
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«oxfliaries indispensable to its action. This vast proletary 
daflSy which ever since its rise in the Middle Ages has 
been shut out from the political system, will now assume 
the position for which by nature it is best adapted, and 
which is most conducive to the general well-being of 
society. Its members, independently of their special voca- 
tion, will at last take a regular and most important part in 
public life, a part which will compensate for the hardships 
inseparable from their social position. Their combined 
action, tax from disturbing the established order of things, 
will be its most solid guarantee, from the fact of being 
moral, not political. And here we see definitely the alter- 
ation which Positivism introduces in the revolutionary 
conception of the action of the working classes upon society. 
For stormy discussions about rights, it substitutes peace- 
able definition of duties. It supersedes useless disputes 
for the possession of power, by inquiring into the rules 
that should regulate its wise employment. 

A superficial observer of the present state of spontaneoni 

. v • * i^j * • 1* 1 i_ \. tendencies * of 

things might imagine our working classes to be the people in 
S8 yet very far from this frame of mind. But uaaf ^ Thdr 
he who looks deeper into the question will see ^^ 
that i^e very experiment which they are now trying, of 
-extending their political rights, will soon have the efiect 
of showing them the hollowness of a remedy which has so 
alight a bearing upon the objects really important to them. 
Without making any formal abdication of rights, which 
might seem inconsistent with their social dignity, there is 
little doubt that their instinctive sagacity will lead them 
.to the still more efficacious plan of indifierencc. Posi- 
tivism will readily convince them that. whereas spiritual 
power, in order to do its work, must ramify in every direc- 
tion, it is essential to public order that political power 
, should be as a rule concentrated. And this conviction 
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will grow upon them, as they see more clearly that ths 
primary social problems which are very properly absorb- 
ing their attention are essentially moral rather thaa 
political. 

One step in this direction they have already taken of 
their own accord, though its importance has not been duly 
appreciated. The weU-known scheme of Communisiii, 
which has found such rapid acceptance with them, servei^ 
in the absence of sounder doctrine, to express the way in 
which they are now looking at the great social proUon. 
The experience of the first part of the Bevolution hat 
not yet wholly disabused them of political illusiou, 
but it has at least brought them to feel that Pro- 
perty is of more importance than Power in the ordiniij 
sense of the word. So far Communism has given a wider 
meaning to the great social problem, and has thereby 
rendered an essential service, which is not neutralised by 
the temporary dangers involved in the metaphysical fanas 
ill which it comes before us. Communism should thisre- 
fore be carefully distinguished from the numerous extra- 
vagant schemes brought forward in this time of spiritual 
anarchy; a time which stimulates incompetent and ill- 
trained minds to the most difficult subjects of tl)ou^t 
The foolish schemes referred to have so few definite 
features, that we have to distinguish them by the namee 
of their authors. But Communism bears the name of no 
single author, and is something more than an accidentil 
product of anomalous circumstances. We should look 
upon it as the natural progress in the right direction of 
the revolutionary spirit ; progress of a moral rather thaa 
intellectual kind. It is a proof that revolutionary ten- 
dencies arc now concentrating themselves upon mord 
questions, leaving all piiroly political questions in the 
back-ground. It is quite true that the solution of tbs 
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pioUem which Commonists are now putting forward, is 
■till as easentially political as that of their predecessors ; 
flinoe the only mode by which they propose to regulate the 
employment of property, is by a change in the mode of 
its tenure. Still it is owing to them that the question of 
pr u periy is at last brought forward for discussion : and 
it is a question which so evidently needs a moral solution, 
the solution of it by political means is at once so inade- 
quate and so destructive, that it cannot long continue to 
be debated, without leading to the more satisfactory result 
offiared by Positivism. Men will see that it forms a part 
of the final regeneration of opinion and of life, which 
Positivism is now inaugurating. 

To do justice to Communism, we must look at the 
generous sympathies by which it is inspired, not at the 
shallow theories in which those sympathies find expres- 
sUm provisionally, until circumstances enable them to take 
some other shape. Our working classes, caring but very 
little for metaphysical principles, do not attach nearly the 
same importance to these theories, as is done by men of 
literary education. As soon as they see a better way of 
bringing forward the points on which they have such legi- 
timate daims, they will very soon adopt the clear and 
practical conceptions of Positivism, which can be carried 
out peaceably and permanently, in preference to these 
'vague and confused chimeras, which, as they will instinc- 
tively feel, lead only to anarchy. Till then they wiU 
naturally abide by Communism, as the only method of 
bringing forward the most fundamental of social problems 
in a way which there shall be no evading. The very alarm 
which their present solution of the problem arouses helps 
to stir public attention, and fix it on this great subject. 
But for this constant appeal to their fears, the metaphy- 
sical delusions and aristocratic self-seeking of the govem- 

11 
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ing classes would shelve the question altogether^ or paas it 
by with indifPerence. The errors of Communism must be 
rectified ; but there is no necessity for giving up the name, 
which is a simple assertion of the paramount importance 
of Social Feeling. However, now that we have happily 
passed from monarchy to republicanism, the name of 
Communist is no longer indispensable; the word Bepulh 
lican expresses the meaning as well, and without the same 
danger. Positivism, then, has nothing to fear from Com- 
mimism ; on the contrary, it will probably be accepted by 
most Communists among the working classes, especially in 
France, where abstractions have but little influence on 
minds thoroughly emancipated from theology. The people 
will gradually find that the solution of tiie great social 
problem which Positivism offers is better than the Com- 
munistic solution. 

lunnr title -^ tendency in this direction has already 
of sodaiiam. gtown itself siuco the first edition of this work 
was published. The working classes have now adopted a 
new expression, Sociaiism, thus indicating that they accept 
the problem of the Communists while rejecting their sola* 
tion. Indeed that solution woidd seem to be finally dis- 
posed of by the voluntary exile of their leader. Yet-, if 
the Socialists at present keep clear of Communism, it is 
only because their position is one of criticism or inaction. 
If they were to succeed to power, with principles so fiff 
below the level of their sympathies, they would inevitably 
fall into the same errors and extravagances which they 
now instinctively feel to be wrong. Consequently the 
rapid spread of Socialism very naturally alarms the upper 
classes ; and their resistance, blind though it be, is at pre- 
sent the only legal guarantee for material order. In fisu^ 
the problem brought forward by the Communists admits 
of no solution but their own, so long as the revolutioii- 
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ary confiision of temporal and spiritual power continues. 
Therefore the uniyersal blame that is lavished on these 
Utopian schemes cannot fail to inspire respect for Posi- 
tivism, as the only doctrine which can preserve Western 
Europe from some serious attempt to bring Communism 
into practical operation. Positivists stand forward now as 
the party of construction, with a definite basis for political 
action ; namely, systematic prosecution of the wise attempt 
of mediseyal statesmen to separate the two social powers. 
On this basis they are enabled to satisfy the Poor, and at 
the same time to restore the confidence of the Rich. It is 
a final solution of our difficulties which will make the 
titles of which we have been speaking unnecessary. 
Stripping the old word Republican of any false meaning 
at present attached to it, we may retain it as the best 
expression of the social sympathies on which the regene- 
ration of society depends. For the opinions, manners, and 
even institutions of future society, Positimt is the only 
word suitable. 

The peculiar reality of Positivism, and its in- Property is 

.,-- ... iniu nature 

-variable tendency to concentrate our mteUec- social, and 

1 ... .1 needa control. 

tual powers upon social questions, are attributes, 
1x>th of which involve its adoption of the essential prin- 
ciple of Communism ; that principle being, that Property 
is in its nature social, and that it needs control. 

Property has been erroneously represented by most 
modem jurists as conferring an absolute right upon the 
possessor, irrespectively of the good or bad use made of it. 
This view is instinctively felt by the working classes to be 
unsound, and all true philosophers will agree with them. 
It is an anti-social theory, duo historically to exaggerated 
reaction against previous legislation of a peculiarly oppres- 
sive kind, but it has no real foundation cither in justice or 
in jEact Property can neither be created^ nor even trans- 
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mitted by the sole agency of its possessor. The oo^yperir 
tion of the public is always necessary^ whether in the 
assertion of the general principle or in the application of 
it to each special case. Therefore the tenure of property 
is not to be regarded as a purely individual right. In 
every age and in every country the state has intervened, 
to a greater or less degree, making property subservient to 
social requirements. Taxation evidently gives the pdUic 
an interest in the private fortune of each individual; an 
interest which, instead of diminishing' with the progrees 
of civilization, has been always on the increase, especially 
in modem times, now that the connection of each member 
of society with the whole is becoming more apparent. 
The practice of confiscation, which also is in imiversal use, 
shows that in certain extreme cases the community oanr 
siders itself authorised to assume entire possession of pri- 
vate property. Confiscation has, it is true, been abolished 
for a time in France. But this isolated exception is 
due only to the abuses which recently accompanied the 
exercise of what was in itself an undoubted right ; and it 
will hardly survive when the causes which led to it are 
forgotten, and the power which introduced it has passed 
away. In their abstract views of property, then, CSom- 
munÎBts are perfectly able to maintain their ground against 
the jurists. 
v^ Thej are right, again, in dissenting as deeply as they 
do from the Economists, who lay it down as an absohde 
principle that the application of wealth should be entirely 
unrestricted by society. This error, like the one juat 
spoken of, is attributable to instances of imjustifiable in- 
terference. But it is utterly opposed to all sound philoso- 
phical teaching, although it has a certain appearance of 
truth, in so far as it recognises the subordination of social 
phenomena to natural laws. But the Economists seem to 
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have adopted tlua important principle only to show how 
incapable they are of comprehending it. Before they 
applied the conception of Law to the higher phenomena 
of nature, they ought to have made themselves weU ac- 
quainted with its meaning» as appKed to the lower and 
more simple phenomena. Not having done so, they have 
been utterly blind to the hct that the Order of nature 
becomes more and more modifiable as it grows more com- 
plicated. This conception Kes at the very root of our 
whole practical life; therefore nothing can excuse the 
metaphysical school of Economists for systematically ro- 
asting the intervention of human wisdom in the various 
departments of social action. That the movement of 
aodety is subject to natural laws is certain; but this 
tenth, instead of inducing us to abandon all efforts to 
modify society, should rather lead to a wiser application 
of such efforts, since they are at once more efficacious, 
and more necessary in social phenomena than in any 
other. 

So fieur, therefore, the fundamental principle of Com- 
munism is one which the Positivist school must obviously 
adopt. Positivism not only confirms this principle, but 
widens its scope, by showing its appKcation to other de- 
partments of human life; by insisting that, not wealth 
only, but that all our powers shall be devoted in the true 
republican spirit to the continuous service of the com- 
munity. The long period of revolution which has elapsed 
«inoe the Middle Ages has encouraged individualism in 
the moral world, as in the intellectual it has fostered the 
specialising tendency. But both are equally inconsistent 
with the final order of modem society. In all healthy 
conditions of Humanity, the citizen, whatever his position, 
has been regarded as a pubKc functionary, whose duties 
and claims were detennined more or less distinctly by his 
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feculties. The case of property is certainly no exception 
to this general principle. Proprietorship is regarded by 
the Positivist as an important social function ; the func- 
tion, namely, of creating and administering that capital by 
means of which each generation lays the foundation far 
the operations of its successor. This is the only tenable 
yiew of property ; and wisely interpreted, it is one which, 
while ennobling to its possessor, does not exclude a due 
measure of freedom. It will in fact place his position on 
a firmer basis than ever. 
Bat PoritiT- But the agreement here pointed out between 

iim rcjeou the . ■, . ^ . i .1 . 

Communiât so- sociological scieucc and the spontaneous m- 
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problem. Pro- spiratious 01 popular judgment, goes no farther. 
omitroiied by Positivists acccpt, and indeed enlarge, the pro- 

moralnotlegal i* r\ • -l x • x «x-. 

•genoiae. gramme of Uommimism ; but we reject its 
practical solution on the ground that it is at once in- 
adequate and subversive. The chief difiPerence between 
our own solution and theirs is that we substitute moral 
agencies for poKtical. Thus we come again to our leading 
principle of separating spiritual from temporal power ; a 
principle which, disregarded as it has hitherto been in the 
system of modem renovators, will be foimd in every one 
of the important problems of our time to be the sole 
possible issue. In the present case, while throwing such 
light on the fallacy of Communism, it should lead us t» 
excuse the fallacy, by reminding us that polkicians of 
every accredited school are equally guilty of it. At a 
time when there are so very few, even of cultivated mindly 
who have a clear conception of this the primary principle 
of modem politics, it would be harsh to blame the people 
for still accepting a result of revolutionary empiridsm, 
which is so universally adopted by other classes. 

I need not enter here into any detailed criticism of the 
Utopian scheme of Plato. It was conclusively refuted 
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twenty-two centuries ago, by the great Aristotle^ who 
thus exemplified the organic character, by which, even in 
its earliest manifestations, the Positive spirit is distin- 
guished. In modem Communism, moreover, there is one 
&tal inconsistency, which while it proves the utter weak- 
ness of the system, testifies at the same time to the honor- 
able character of the motives from which it arose. Modem 
Commimism difiers from the ancient, as expounded by 
Plato, in not making women and children common as well 
88 property ; a result to which the principle itself obviously 
leads. Yet this, the only consistent view of Communism, 
is adopted by none but a very few literary men, whose 
affections, in themselves too feeble, have been perverted 
by vicious intellectual training. Our untaught proletaries, 
who are the only Communists worthy our consideration, 
are nobly inconsistent in this respect. Indivisible as their 
erroneous system is, they only adopt that side of it which 
touches on their social requirements. The other side is 
repugnant to all their highest instincts, and they utterly 
repudiate it. 

Without discussing these chimerical schemes in detail, 
it will be well to expose the errors inherent in the method 
of reasoning which leads to them, because they are com- 
mon to all the other progressive schools, the Positivist 
school excepted. The mistake consists in the first place, 
in disregarding or even denying the natiiral laws which 
regulate social phenomena ; and secondly, in resorting to 
political agencies where moral agency is the real thing 
needed. The inadequacy and the danger of the various 
Utopian systems which are now setting up their rival 
claims to bring about the regeneration of society, are all 
attributable in reality to these two closely- connected errors. 
For the sake of clearness, I shall continue to refer specially 
to Communism as the most prominent of these systems. 
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Bat it will be easy to extend the bearing of my remaria 
to all the refit. 
indiTidnau- The ignoranco of the true laws of social 



tkmsM neoM- unoer which Communists labour is eyident m 



opmtim. ^ their dangerous tendency to suppress indifi- 
duality. Not only do they ignore the inherent prepondar- 
ance in our nature of the personal instincts; but thqr 
forget that, in the collective Organism, the separation of 
functions is a feature no less essential than the co-operation 
of functions. Suppose for a moment that the connection 
between men could be made such that they were physically 
inseparable, as has been actually the case with twins in 
certain cases of monstrosity ; society would obviously be 
impossible. Extravagant as this supposition is, it may 
illustrate the fact that in social life individuality cann(^ 
be dispensed with. It is necessary in order to admit of 
that variety of simultaneous efforts which constitutes the 
immense superiority of the Social Organism over every 
individual life. The great problem for man is to hai^ 
monize, as far as possible, the freedom resulting fiom 
isolation, with the equally urgent necessity for oonver^ 
gence. To dwell exclusively upon the necessity of ocn- 
vergence would tend to undermine not merely our praeti* 
cal energy, but our true dignity ; since it would do away 
with the sense of personal responsibility. In exceptional 
cases where life is spent in forced subjection to domeetie 
authority, the comforts of home are often not enough to 
prevent existence from becoming an intolerable burden, 
simply from the want of sufficient independence. What 
would it be, then, if everybody stood in a similar positioa 
of dependence towards a community that was indifEnent 
to his happiness ? Yet no less a danger than this would 
be the result of adopting any of those Utopian schemes 
which sacrifice true liberty to uncontrolled equality» or 
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eyen to an exaggerated sense of fraternity. Wide as the 
aiyergence between Positivism and the Economic schools 
iSy Positivvsts adopt substantially the strictures which they _^ 
haye passed upon Communism ; especially those of Ihmoyer, 
their most advanced writer. 

There is another point in which Communism indiutrj re- 
is equally inconsistent with the laws of Socio- udns m wlSi 
logy. Acting under ùHae views of the consti- " "' 
tation of our modem industrial system, it proposes to 
remove its directors, who form so essential a part of it. 
An army can no more exist without officers than without 
soldiers ; and this elementary truth holds good of Industry -^ 
88 well as of War. The organization of modem industry 
has not been found practicable as yet ; but the germ of 
such organization lies unquestionably in the division 
which . has arisen spontaneously between Capitalist and 
Workman. No great works could be imdertaken if 
each worker were also to be a director, or if the man- 
agement, instead of being fixed, were entrusted to a pas- 
sive and irresponsible body. It is evident that imder 
the present system of industry there is a tendency to a 
constant enlargement of imdertakings : each fresh step 
leads at once to still further extension. Now this ten- 
dency, so &r from being opposed to the interests of the 
working classes, is a condition which will most seriously 
fiftcilitate the real organization of our material existence, 
88 soon as we have a moral authority competent to con- 
trol it. For it is only the larger employers that the 
spiritual power can hope to penetrate with a strong and 
habitual sense of duty to their subordinates. Without a 
sufficient concentration of material power, the means of 
satisfying the claims of morality would be found want- 
ing, except at such exorbitant sacrifices as would be 
incompatible with all industrial progress. This is the 
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weak point of every plan of reform which limits itself 
to the mode of acquiring power, whether public power 
or private, instead of aiming at controlling its use in 
whosever hands it may be placed. It leads to a waste 
of those forces which, when rightly used, form our 
principal resource in dealing with grave social diffi- 
culties. 

commnninn ^^^ motivcs, therefore, from which modem 
Sie^^huSiricaS Communism has arisen, however estimable, lead 
•pirit. Q^ present, in the want of proper scientific teach- 

ing, to a very wrong view both of the nature of the 
disease and of its remedy. A heavier reproach against it 
is, that in one point it shows a manifest insufficiency of 
social instinct. Communists boast of their spirit of social 
union ; but they limit it to the union of the present gene- 
ration, stopping short of historical continuity, which yet 
is the principal characteristic of Humanity. When ihey 
have matured their moral growth, and have followed out 
in Time that connection which at present they only recog- 
nise in Space, they will at once see the necessity of these 
general conditions which at present they would reject. 
They will understand the importance of inheritance, as the 
natiiral means by which each generation transmits to its 
successor the result of its own labours and the means of 
improving them. The necessity of inheritance, as &r as 
the community is concerned, is evident, and its exten- 
sion to the individual is an obvious consequence. But 
whatever reproaches Communists may deserve in this 
respect are equally applicable to all the other progressive 
sects. They are all pervaded by an anti-historic spirit^ 
which leads them to conceive of Society as though it 
^ had no ancestors ; and this, although their own ideas for 
the most part can have no bearing except upon pos- 
terity. 
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Serious as these errors are^ a philosopliic in fact, u » 
mind will treat the Gommimism of our day, worthless, 
so far as it is adopted in good faith, with in- prompted by 
dulgence, whether he look at the motives from °® ® ** *"• 
which it arose, or at the practical results which will follow 
from it. It is hardly fair to criticise the intrinsic merits 
of a doctrine, the whole meaning and value of which are 
relative to the peculiar phase of society in which it is pro- 
posed. Communism has in its own way discharged an im- 
portant function. It has brought prominently forward the 
greatest of social problems ; and, if we except the recent 
Positivist explanation, its mode of «tating it has never 
1>een surpassed. And let no one suppose that it would 
have been enough simply to state the problem, without 
hazarding any solution of it. Those who think so do not 
understand the exigencies of man'rs feeble intellect. In far 
easier subjects than this, it is impossible to give prolonged 
attention to questions which are simply asked, without 
any attempt to answer them. Suppose, for instance, that 
Gall and Broussais had limited themselves to a simple 
statement -of their great problems without venturing on 
any solution-; their principles, however incontestable, 
would have been barren of result, for want of that motive 
power of renovation which nothing can give but a systema- 
Hc solution of some kind or other, hazardous as the attempt 
must be at first. Now it is hardly likely that we should 
be able to evade this condition of our mental facidties in 
subjects which are not only of the highest difficulty, but 
also more exposed than any others to the influence of pas- 
sion. Besides, when we compare the errors of Commimism 
with those of other social doctrines which have recently 
received official sanction, we shall feel more disposed to 
palliate them. Are they, for instance, more shallow and 
more really dangerous than the absurd and chimerical 
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notion which wbb accepted in France for a whole genera- 
tion; and is still upheld by so many political teachers ; the 
notion that the great Beyolution has foimd its final issue 
in the constitutional system of govemment, a system pecu- 
liar to England during her stage of transition P Moreover, 
our so-called conservatives only escape the errors of Com- 
munism by evading or ignoring its problems, though they 
are becoming every day more urgent Whenever they 
are induced to deal with them, they render themselves 
liable to exactiy the same dangers, dangers common to all 
schools which reject the division of the two powers, and 
which consequently are for ever trying to make legisla- 
tion do the work of morality. Accordingly we see the 
governing classes now-a-days upholding institutions of a 
thoroughly Communist character, such as alms-houses, 
foundling hospitals, etc. ; while popular feeling strongly 
and rightiy condemns such institutions, as being incom- 
patible with that healthy growth of home affection which 
should be common to all ranks. 

Were it not that Communism is provisionally useful in 
^ antagonising other doctrines equally erroneous, it would 
have, then, no real importance, except that due to the 
motives which originated it ; since its practical solution is 
tax too chimerical and subversive ever to obtain accept- 
ance. Tet, from the high morality of these motives, it 
will probably maintain and increase its influence until our 
working men find that their wants can be more effectually 
satisfied by gentler and surer means. Our republican sys- 
tem seems at first sight fitvourable to the scheme ; but it 
cannot fail soon to have the reverse effect, because, while 
adopting the social principle which constitutes the real 
merit of Commimism, it repudiates its mischievous illu- 
sions. In France, at all events, where property is so easy 
to acquire and is consequentiy so generally enjoyed, the 
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doctrine cannot lead to mucli practical harm ; rather its 
reaction will be beneficial, because it will fix men's minds 
more seriously on the just claims of the People. The 
danger is far greater in other parts of Western Europe ; 
especially in England, where aristocratic influence is less 
undermined, and where consequently the working classes 
are less advanced and more oppressed. And eyen in 
Catholic coimtries, where individualism and anarchy have 
been met by a truer sense of fraternity, Communistic dis- 
turbances can only be avoided finally by a more rapid dis- 
semination of Positivism, which will ultimately dispel all 
social delusions, by ofiering the true solution of the ques- 
tions that gave rise to them. 

The nature of the evil shows us at once that the remedy 
we seek must be almost entirely of a moral kind. This 
truth, based as it is on real knowledge of human nature, 
the people will soon come to feel instinctively. And here 
Communists are, without knowing it, preparing the way 
for the ascendancy of Positivism. They are forcing upon 
men's notice in the strongest possible way a problem to 
which no peaceable and satisfactory solution can be given, 
except by the new philosophy. 

That philosophy, abandoning all useless and J5u?*'^t! 
irritating discussion as to the origin of wealth ?^^^^" 
and the extent of its possession, proceeds at 8^7- 
cmce to the moral rules which should regulate it as a social 
function. The distribution of power among men, of mate- 
rial power especially, lies so far beyond our means of in- 
tervention, that to set it before us as our main object to 
rectify the defects of the natural order in this respect, 
would be to waste our short life in barren and intermin- 
able disputes. The chief concern of the public is that 
power, in whosever hands it may be placed, should be 
exercised for their benefit ; and this is a point to which 
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we may direct our efforts with far greater effects 
by regulating the employment of wealth, we do, indirectly, 
modify its tenure ; for the mode in which wealth is held 
has some secondary influence over the right use of it. 

The regulations required should be moral,, not political 
in their source ; general, not special, in their appKcation. 
Those who accept them will do so of their own free will* 
under the influence of their education. Thus their obe- 
dience, while steadily maintained, will have, as Aristotle 
long ago observed, the merit of voluntary action. By 
converting private property into a public function, we 
would subject it to no tyrannical interference ; for this, by 
the destruction of free impxdse and responsibility, would 
prove most deeply degrading to man's character. Indeed, 
the comparison of proprietors with public functionaries 
will frequently be applied in the inverse sense ; with the 
view, that is, of strengthening the latter rather than of 
weakening the former. The true principle of republican- 
ism is, that all forces shall work together for the common 
good. With this view we have on the one hand, to deter- 
mine precisely what it is that the common good requires ; 
and on the other, to develop the temper of mind most likely 
to satisfy the requirement. The conditions requisite for 
these two objects, are a recognised Code of principles, an 
adequate Education, and a healthy direction of Public 
Opinion. For such conditions we must look principally 
to the philosophic body which Positivism proposes to 
establish at the apex of modem society. Doubtless this 
purely moral influence would not be sufficient of itself. 
Human frailty is such that Government in the ordinaiy 
sense of the word, will have, as before, to repress by force 
the more palpable and more dangerous class of delinquen- 
cies. But this additional control, though necessary, will 
not fill so important a place as it did in the Middle Ages 
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under the sway of Catholicism. Spiritual rewards and 
punishments will preponderate over temporal, in propor- 
tion as human development evokes a stronger sense of the 
ties which unite each with all, by the threefold bond of 
Feeling, Thought, and Action. 

Positivism, being more pacific and more effi- inheritance 

.1 r^ » t . farourable to 

cacious than (Jommunism, because more true, iu ri^bt em. 
is also broader and more complete in its solu- ^ °^^^ 
tion of great social problems. The superficial view of 
property, springing too often from envious motives, which 
condemns Inheritance because it admits of possession with- 
out labour, is not subversive merely, but narrow. From 
the moral point of view we see at once the radical weak- 
ness of these empirical reproaches. They show blindness 
to the fact that this mode of transmitting wealth is really 
that which is most likely to call out the temper requisite 
for its right emplojrment. It saves the mind and the 
heart from the mean and sordid habits which are so often 
engendered by slow accumulation of capital. The man 
who is bom to wealth is more likely to feel the wish to be 
respected. And thus those whom we are inclined to con- 
demn as idlers may very easily become the most useful of 
the rich classes, under a wise reorganization of opinions 
and habits. Of course too, since with the advance of 
Civilization the diflBculty of living without industry in- 
creases, the class that we are speaking of becomes more 
and more exceptional. In every way, then, it is a most 
serious mistake to wish to upset society on account of 
abuses which are already in course of removal, and which 
admit of conversion to a most beneficial purpose. 

Aeain, another feature in which the Posi- itoteUect 

» , , . , needs moral 

tivist solution surpasses the Communist, is the control aa 

* , much aa 

remarkable completeness of its application, wealth. 
Communism takes no account of anything but wealth; 
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aa if wealth were the only power in modem society badlj 
distributed and administered. In reality there are greaUr 
abuses connected with almost every other power that nmi 
possesses ; and especially with the powers of intellect; 
yet these our visionaries make not the smallest attendit 
to rectify. Positivism being the only doctrine that em- 
braces the whole sphere of human existence, is therefore 
the only doctrine that can elevate Social Feeling to iti 
proper place, hf extending it to all departments of human 
activity without exception. Identification, in a moral seoie, 
of private functions with public duties is even more neees- 
sary in the case of the scientific man or the artist, thin 
in that of the proprietor ; whether we look at the source 
from which his powers proceed, or at the object to whick 
they should be directed. Yet the men who wish to make 
material wealth common, the only kind of wealth that can 
be held exclusively by an individual, never extend their 
Utopian scheme to intellectual wealth, in which it would 
be far more admissible. In fact the apostles of Com- 
munism often come forward as zealous supporters of whit 
they call literary property. Such inconsistencies show 
the shallowness of the system ; it proclaims its own fSedlure 
in the very cases that are most favourable for its applies 
tion. The extension of the principle here suggested would 
expose at once the inexpediency of political regulations 
on the subject, and the necessity of moral rules ; for these 
and these only can ensure the right use of all our fieumltin 
without distinction. Intellectual efibrt, to be of any value, 
must be spontaneous ; and it is doubtless an instinctiye 
sense of this truth which prevents Communists from sub- 
jecting intellectual faculties to their Utopian regulations. 
But Positi\i8m can deal with these faculties, which stand 
in the most urgent need of wise direction, without incon- 
sistency and without disturbance. It leaves to them their 
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£Edr measure of free action ; and in the case of other 
faculties which, though less eminent, are hardly less dan- 
gerous to repress, it strengthens their freedom. When a 
pore morality arises capable of impressing a social ten- 
dency upon every phase of human activity, the freer our 
action becomes the more useful will it be to the public. 
The tendency of modem civilization, far from impeding 
private industry, is to entrust it more and more with func- 
tions, especially with those of a material kind, which were 
originally left to government. Unfortunately this ten- 
dency, which is very evident, leads economists into the 
mistake of supposing that industry may be left altogether 
without organization. All that it really proves is that 
the influence of moral principles is gradually prepon- 
derating over that of governmental regulations. 

Aetion<tfor- The method which is peculiar to Positivism 
opinion ^upon of solving our great social problems by moral 
S^nT^ agencies, will be found appKcable also to the 
settlement of industrial disputes, so far as the popular 
claims involved are well founded. These claims will thus 
become clear from all tendency to disorder, and will con- 
sequently gain immensely in force ; especially when they 
are seen to be consistent with principles which are freely 
accepted by all, and when they are supported by a philo- 
sophic body of known impartiality and enlightenment. 
This spiritual power, while impressing on the people the 
duty of respecting their temporal leaders, will impose 
duties upon these latter, which they will find impossible 
to evade. As all classes will have received a common 
education, they will all alike be penetrated with the 
general principles on which these special obKgations will , 
rest. And these weapons, derived from no source but that 
of Feeling and Reason, and aided solely by Public Opinion, 
will wield an influence over practical life, of which nothing 
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in the present day can give any conception. We might 
compare it with the influence of Catholicism in the Middk 
Ages, only that men are too apt to attribute the results of 
CathoKcism to the chimerical hopes and fears which it 
inspired, rather than to the energy with which praise and 
blame wer« distributed. With the new spiritual power 
praise and blame will form the only resource ; but it will 
be developed and consolidated to a degree which, as I hafs 
before shown, was impossiUe for Catholicism. 

This is the only real solution of the disputes that are bo 

"" constantly arising between workmen and their employers. 
Both parties will look to this philosophic authority as a 
supreme court of arbitration. In estimating its import- 
ance, we must not forget that the antagonism of emjdoyor 
and employed has not yet been pushed to its Aill ccm* 
sequences. The struggle between wealth and number» 
would have been far more serious, but for the fact that 
combination, without which there can be no struggle wortli 
speaking of, has hitherto only been permitted to the capi- 
talist. It is true that in England combinations of woric- 
men are not legally prohibited. But in that country thej 
are not yet sufficiently emancipated, either intellectuallj 
or morally, to make such use of the right as would be the 
case in France. When French workmen are allowed to 
concert their plans as freely as their employers, the an- 
tagonism of interests that will then arise will make both 
sides feel the need of a moral power to arbitrate between 

\ them. Not that the conciliating influence of such a power 
will ever be such as to do away entirely with extreme 
measures; but it will greatly restrict their application, 
and in cases where they are unavoidable, will mitigate 
their excesses. Such measures should be limited on both 
sides to refusal of co-operation ; a power which every free 
agent ought to be allowed to exercise, on his own personal 
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vesponaibilityi with the object of impressing on those who 
ire treating him unjustly the importance of the services 
which he has been rendering. The workman is not to be 
compelled to work any more than the capitalist to direct. 
Any abuse of this extreme protest on either side will of 
course be disapproved by the moral power ; but the option 
of making the protest is always to be reserved to each 
element in the collective organism, by virtue of his natural 
independence. In the most settled times functionaries 
have always been allowed to suspend their services on 
special occasions. It was done frequently in the Middle 
Ages by priests, professors, judges, etc. All we have to 
do is to regulate this right, and embody it into the indus- 
trial System. TbiswiUbeoneofthesecondary duties of the 
philosophic body, who will naturally be consulted on most 
of these occasions, as on all others of public or private 
moment. The formal sanction or positive order which it 
may give for a suspension of work, will render that mea- 
sure far more effective than it is at present. The opera- 
tion of the measure is but partial at present, but it might 
in this way extend, first to all who belong to the same 
trade, then to other branches of industry, and even ulti- 
mately to every Western nation that accepts the same spi- 
ritual guides. Of course persons who think themselves 
aggrieved may always resort to this extreme course on 
their own responsibility, against the advice of the philoso- 
phic body. True spiritual power confines itself to giving 
counsel : it never commands. But in such cases, unless 
the advice given by the philosophers has been wrong, the 
suspension of work is not likely to be sufficiently general 
to bring about any important result. 

This theory of trade-unions is, in fact, in the industrial 
world, what the power of insurrection is with regard to 
Ûkd higher social functions ; it is an ultimate resource 
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which every collective organism must reserve. The prin- 
ciple is the same in the simpler and more ordinary cases 
as in the more unusual and important. In both the in- 
tervention of the philosophic body, whether solicited or 
not, whether its purpose be to organize popular effort or 
to repress it, will largely influence the result. 

We are now in a position to state with more precision 
the main practical difference between the policy of Posi- 
tivism, and that of Communism or of Socialism. All pro- 
gressive political schools agree in concentrating their 
attention upon the problem. How to give the people their 
proper place as a component clement of modem Society, 
which ever since the Middle Ages has been tending more 
and more distinctly to its normal mode of existence. They 
also agree that the two great requirements of the working 
classes are, the organization of Education, and the organi- 
zation of Labour. But hero their agreement ends. When 
the means of effecting these two objects have to be con- 
sidered, Positivists find themselves at issue with all other 
progressive schools. They maintain that the organization 
of Industry must be based upon the organization of Edu- 
cation. It is commonly supposed that both may be begun 
simultaneously : or indeed that Labour may be organized 
irrespectively of Education. It may seem as if we are 
making too much of a mere question of arrangement ; yet 
the difference is one which affects the whole character 
and method of social reconstruction. The plan usually 
followed is simply a repetition of the old attempt to re- 
construct politically, without waiting for spiritual recon- 
struction ; in other words, to raise the social edifice before 
its intellectual and moral foundations have been laid. 
Hence the attempts made to satisfy popular requirements 
by measures of a purely political kind, because they ap- 
pear to meet the evil directly ; a course which is as uselesB 
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88 it is destmctiye. Positivism, on the contrary, substi- 
tates for such agencies, an influence whicli is sure and 
peaceful, although it be gradual and indirect ; the influ- 
ence of a more enlightened morality, supported by a purer 
state of Public Opinion ; such opinion being organized 
by competent minds, and difiused fi-eely amongst the 
people. In fact, the whole question, whether the solu- 
tion of the twofold problem before us is to be empirical, 
revolutionary, and therefore confined simply to France ; 
or whether it is to be consistent, pacific, and applicable to 
the whole of Western Europe, depends upon the pre- 
ference or the postponement of the organization of Labour 
to the organization of Education. 

This conclusion involves a brief explanation ,Pabiio opi- 

, . , "^oo muit be 

of the ffeneral system of education which »««^d upon a 

, , , , , , sound System 

Positivism will introduce. This the new of Education. 
spiritual power regards as its principal auction, and as 
its most efficient means of satisfying the working classes 
in all reasonable demands. 

It was the great social virtue of Catholicism, that it in- 
troduced for the first time, as far as circumstances permitted, 
a system of education common to all classes without dis- 
tinction, not excepting even those who were still slaves. 
It was a vast undertaking, yet essential to its purpose of 
founding a spiritual power which was to be independent 
of the temporal power. Apart from its temporary value, 
it has left us one imperishable principle, namely that in 
all education worthy of the name, moral training should 
be regarded as of greater importance than scientific teach- 
ing. Catholic education, however, was of course ex- 
tremely defective; owing partly to the circumstances of 
the time, and partly to the weakness of the doctrine on 
which it rested. Having reference almost exclusively 
to the oppressed masses, the principal lesson which it 
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taught was the duty of almost passive resignation^ witb 
the exception of certain obligations imposed upon rulen. 
Intellectual culture in any true sense there was none. All 
this was natural in a faith which directed men's highest 
efforts to an object imconnected with social life, and which 
taught that all the phenomena of nature were regulated 
by an impenetrable Will. Catholic Education was con- 
sequently quite unsuited to any period but the Middle 
Ages ; a period during which the advanced portion of 
Hiunanity was gradually ridding itself of the ancient in- 
stitution of slavery, by commuting it first into serfilom, at 
a preliminary step to entire personal freedom. In the 
ancient world Catholic education would have been too 
revolutionary ; at the present time it would be servile ind 
inadequate. Its function was that of directing the long 
and difficult transition from the social life of Antiqnity to 
that of Modem times. Personal emancipation onoe o^ 
tained, the working classes began to develop their powen 
and rise to their true position as a class ; and they soon 
became conscious of intellectual and social wants which 
Catholicism was wholly incapable of satisfying. 

And yet this is the only real system of imiversal eduoi^ 
tion which the world has hitherto seen. For we cannot 
give that name to the so-called University system whick 
metaphysicians began to introduce into Europe at the 
close of the Middle Ages ; and which offered little moie 
than the special instruction previously given to the priest- 
hood ; that is, the study of the Latin language, with 
the dialectical training required for the defence of their 
doctrines. Morals were imtaught except as a part of the 
training of the professed theologian. All this metaphy- 
sical and literary instruction was of no great service to 
social evolution, except so far as it developed the critieil 
power ; it had, however, a certain indirect influence on the 
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oonata-octive moyement, especially on the development of 
Art. But its defects, both practical and theoretical, have 
been made more evident by its application to new classes 
of society, whose occupations, whether practical or spccu- 
lative, required a very different kind of training. And 
thus, while claiming the title of Universal, it never reached 
tlie working classes, even in Protestant countries, where 
each believer became to a certain extent his own priest. 

The theological method being obsolete, and the meta- 
physical method inadequate, the task of foimding an effi- 
cient system of populsur education belongs to Positivism ; 
the only doctrine capable of reconciling those two orders 
of conditions, the intellectual and the moral, which are 
equally necessary, but which since the Middle Ages have 
always proved incompatible. Positivist education, while se- 
ouring the supremacy of the heart over the understanding 
more efficiently than Catholicism, will yet put no obstacle 
in the way of intellectual growth. The function of Intel- 
lect, in education as in practical life, will be to regulate 
Feeling; the culture of which, beginning at birth, will 
be maintained by constant exercise of the three classes of 
duties relative to Self, to the Family, and to Society. 

I have already explained the mode in which the prin- 
ciples of universal morality will be finally co-ordinated ; 
a task which, as I have shown, is connected with the 
principal function of the new spiritual power. I have 
now only to point out the paramount influence of morality 
in every part of Positive Education. It will be seen to 
be connected at first spontaneously, and afterwards in a 
more systematic form, with the entire system of human 
knowledge. 

Positive Education, adapting itself to the requirements 
of the Organism with which it has to deal, subordinates 
intellectual conditions to social. Social conditions are con- 
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sidered as the main object, intellectual as but the means of 
attaining it. Its principal aim is to induce the working 
classes to accept their high social function of supporting 
the spiritual power, while at the same time it will render 
them more efficient in their own special duties. 

Education Presuming that Education cxteuds from birth 
from birth to to manhood, we may divide it into two periods, 

puberty, from ,« -,» .1 -, i -aav 

pubertytoado- the tirst ending With puberty, that is, at the 
first, consist- beinimine: of industrial apprenticeship. Edu- 

ing of physical f. » 1 ij u x: n 4. 

and esthetic cation here should be essentiallj spontaneous, 
giTcnat'home. and should be carried on as far as possible in 

^ the bosom of the family. The only studies required should 
be of an esthetic kind. In the second period. Education 
takes a systematic form, consisting chiefly of a public 
course of scientific lectures, explaining the essential laws 
of the various orders of phenomena. These lectures will 

< be the groimdwork of Moral Science, which will co-ordi- 
nate the whole, and point out the relation of each part to 
the social purpose common to all. Thus, at about the 
time which long experience has fixed as that of legal 
majority, and when in most cases the term of apprentice- 
ship closes, the workman will be prepared intellectually 
and morally for his public and private service. 

The first years of life, from infancy to the end of the 
period of second dentition, should be devoted to education of 
the physical powers, carried on under the superintendmioe 
of the parents, especially of the mother. Physical education, 
as usually practised, is nothing but mere muscular exer- 
cise ; but a more important object is that of training the 
senses, and giving manual skill, so as to develope firom the 
very first our powers of observation and action. Study, 
in the ordinary acceptation, there should be none during* 
this period, not even reading or writing. An acquaint^ 
ance with facts of various kinds, such as may spontané* 
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Qodj attract ÛLe growing powers of attention, will be the 
only instruction received. The philosophic system of the 
infimt individiial, like that of the infant species, consists 
in pure Fetichism, and its natural development should not 
be disturbed by unwise interference. The only care of the 
parents will be to impress those feelings and habits for 
which a rational basis will be given at a later period. By 
taking every opportunity of calling the higher instincts 
into play, they will be laying down the best foundation 
for true morality. 

During the period of about seven years comprised be- 
tween the second dentition and puberty, Education will 
become somewhat more systematic ; but it will be limited 
to the culture of the fine arts ; and it will be still most 
important, especially on moral groimds, to avoid separa- 
tion firom the femily. The study of Art should simply 
consist in practising it more or less systematically. No 
formal lectures are necessary, at least for the purposes of 
general education, though of course for professional pur- 
poses they may still be required. There is no reason why 
these studies should not be carried on at home by the 
second generation of Positivists, when the culture of the 
parents will be sufficiently advanced to allow them to 
«uperintend it. They will include Poetry, the art on 
which all the rest are based ; and the two most important 
of the special arts, music and drawing. Meantime the 
pupil will become familiar with the principal Western 
languages, which are included in the study of Poetry, 
since modem poetry cannot be properly appreciated with- 
out them. Moreover, independently of esthetic considera- 
tions, a knowledge of them is most important morally, as 
a means of destroying national prejudices, and of forming 
the true Positivist standard of Occidental feeling. Each 
nation will be taught to consider it a duty to learn the 
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language of contiguous countries ; an obvious principle, 
which, in the case of Frenchmen, will involve their learn- 
ing all the other four languages, as a consequence of that 
central position which gives them so many advantages. 
When this rule becomes general, and the natural affinities 
of the five advanced nations are brought tuîJlj into play, a 
common Occidental language will not be long in foiming 
itself spontaneously, without the aid of any metaphysical 
scheme for producing a language that shall be absolutely 
universal. 

During the latter portion of primary Education, which 
is devoted to the culture of the imaginative powers, the 
philosophic development of the individual, corresponding 
to that of the race, wiU carry him from the simple Fetich- 

^ ism with which he began to the stage of Polytheism. 
This resemblance between the growth of the individual 
and that of society has always shown itself more or 
less, in spite of the irrational precautions of Christian 

^ teachers. They have never been able to give children a 

^ distaste for those simple tales of fairies and genii, which 
are natural to this phase. The Positivist teacher will let 
this tendency take its own course. It should not, how- 

;- ever, involye any hypocrisy on the part of the paiento. 
nor need it lead to any subsequent contradiction. The 
simple truth is enough. The child may be told that these 
spontaneous beliefs are but natural to his age, but that 
they will gradually lead him on to others, by the fun- 
damental law of all human development. Language of 
this kind will not only have the advantage of £Buni- 
liarising him with a great principle of Positivism, bat 
wiU stimulate the nascent sense of sociability, by lead- 
ing him to sjrmpathize with the various nations who 
still remain at his own primitive stage of inteUectual 
development. 
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The second part of Positivist Education can- TJ*e Kcaad 

* , , part consiiits of 

not be conducted altogether at home, since it 5J^^°.^**^^ 
inyolves public lectures, in which of course the «?«»» fro» 
part taken by the parent can be only accessory, to sociology. 
But this is no reason for depriving the pupil of the advan- 
tages of family life ; it remains as indispensable as ever to 
his moral development, which is always to be the first 
consideration, It will be easy for him to follow the best 
mftsters without weakening his sense of personal and do- 
mestic morality, which is the almost inevitable residt of 
monastic seclusion of modem schools. The pubUc-school 
system is commonly thought to compensate for these dis- 
advantages, by the knowledge of the world which it gives ; 
but this is better obtained by free intercourse with society, 
where sympathies are far more likely to be satisfied. 
Recognition of this truth would do much to facilitate and 
improve popular education; and it applies to all cases, 
except perhaps to some special professions, where seclusion 
of the pupils may still be necessary, though even in these 
cases probably it may be ultimately dispensed with. 

The plan to be followed in this period of education, will 
obviously be that indicated by the encyclopsDdic law of 
Classification, which forms part of my Theory of Develop- 
ment. Scientific study, whether for the working man or 
the philosopher, should begin with the inorganic world 
around us, and then pass to the subject of Man and 
Society; since our ideas on these two subjects form the 
basis of our practical action. The first class of studies, 
as I have stated before, includes four sciences which we 
may arrange in pairs : Mathematics and Astronomy form- 
ing the first pair; Physics and Chemistry the second. 
To each of these pairs, two years may be given. But as 
the first ranges over a wide field, and is of greater logical 
importance, it will require two lectures weekly ; whereas, 
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for all the subsequent studies one lecture will be sufficient. 
Besides, during these two years, the necessities of practical 
life will not press heavily, and more time may fairly be 
spent in mental occupation. From the study of inorganic 
science, the pupil will proceed to Biology : this subject may 
easily be condensed in the fifth year into a series of forty 
lectures, without really losing either its philosophic or its 
popular character. This concludes the introductory part 
of Education. The student will now co-ordinate all his 
previous knowledge by the direct study of Sociology, stati- 
cally and dynamically viewed. On this subject also forty 
lectures will be given, in which the structure and growth 
of himian societies, especially those of modem times, will 
be clearly explained. With this foundation we come to 
the last of the seven years of pupillage, in which the great 
social purpose of the scheme is at last reached. It will be 
devoted to a systematic exposition of Moral Science, the 
principles of which may be now fuUy imderstood by the 
light of the knowledge previously obtained of the World, 
of Life, and of Humanity. 

During this course of study, part of the three unoccu- 
pied months of each year will be spent in public examina- 
tions, to test the degree to which the instruction has been 
assimilated. The pupils will of their own accord continue 
their esthetic pursuits, even supposing their natural tastes 
in this direction not to be encouraged as they ought to be. 
During the last two years the Latin and Greek languages 
might be acquired, as an accessory study, which would 
improve the poetic culture of the student, and be useful 
to him in the historical and moral questions with which 
he will then be occupied. For the purposes of Art, Greek 
is the more useful of the two ; but in the second object, 
that of enabling us to realize our social Filiation, Latin u 
of even greater importance. 
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In the course of these seyen years the philosophic de- 
velopment of the individual, preserving its correspondence 
with that of the race, will pass through its last phase. As 
the pupil passed before from Fetichism to Polytheism, so 
he will now pass, as spontaneously, into Monotheism, in- 
duced by the influence on his imaginative powers which 
hitherto have been supreme, of the spirit of discussion. 
No interference should be ofierod to this metaphysical 
transition, which is the homage that he pays to the neces- 
sary conditions under which mankind arrives at truth. 
There is something in this provisional phase which evi- 
dently harmonizes well with the abstract and independent 
character of Mathematics, with which the two first years 
of the seven are occupied. As long as more attention is 
given to deduction than to induction, the mind cannot but 
retain a leaning to metaphysical theories. Under their in- 
fluence the student will soon reduce his primitive theology 
to Deism of a more or less distinct kind ; and this during his 
physico-chemical studies will most likely degenerate into 
a species of Atheism ; which last phase, under the enlight- 
ening influence of biological and still more of sociological 
knowledge, will be finally replaced by Positivism. Thus 
at the time fixed for the ultimate study of moral science, 
each new member of Humanity will have been strongly 
impressed by personal experience, with a sense of histo- 
rical Filiation, and will be enabled to sympathise with his 
ancestors and contemporaries, while devoting his practical 
energies to the good of his successors. 

There is an excellent custom prevalent among TraTeii of 
the working men of France and creditable to ^^'^ ^^' 
their good sense, with which our educational scheme seems 
at first sight incompatible. I refer to the custom of tra- 
velling from place to place during the last years of ap- 
prenticeship ; which is as beneficial to their mind and 
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character, as the purposelees excursions of our wealthy 
and idle classes are in most cases injurious. But there 
is no necessity for its interfering with study, since it 
always involves long residence in the chief centres of 
production, where the workman is sure to find annual 
courses of lectures similar to those which he would 
otherwise have been attending at home. As the structure 
and distribution of the philosophic body will be every- 
where the same, there need be no great inconvenience 
in these changes. For every centre not more than seven 
teachers wiU be required; each of whom will take the 
whole Encyclopa>dic scale successively. Thus the total 
number of lectures will be so small as to admit of a high 
standard of merit being everywhere attained, and of find- 
ing everywhere a fair measure of material support. So 
£eu- firom discouraging the travelling system. Positivism 
will give it a new character, intellectually and socially, 
by extending the range of travel to the whole of Western 
Europe, since there is no part of it in which the workman 
will not be able to prosecute his education. The difference 
of language will then be no obstacle. Not only would the 
sense of fraternity among Western nations be strength- 
ened by such a plan, but great improvement would r^ult 
esthetically. The languages of Europe would be learnt 
more thoroughly, and there would be a keener appreciation 
of works of art, whether musical, pictorial, or architectural; 
for these can never be properly appreciated but in the 
country which gave them birth. 

Concentra- Judging by our present practice, it would 
tion of study, geem impossible to include such a mass of im- 
portant scientific studies, as are here proposed, in three 
himdred and sixty lectures. But the length to which 
courses of lectures on any subject extend at present, is owing 
partly to the special or professional object with which the 
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ooorse is given, and still more to the discursive and unphi- 
losophical spirit of most of the teachers, consequent on the 
miserable manner in which our scientific system is organ- 
ised. Such a regeneration of scientific studies as Posi- 
tivism proposes, will animate them with a social spirit, 
and thus give them a larger and more comprehensive ten- 
dency. Teachers will become more practised in the art of 
condensing, and their lectures will be far more substantial. 
They will not indeed be a substitute for voluntary efibrt, 
on which all the real value of teaching depends. Their 
aim will be rather to direct such efibrt. A striking ex- 
ample, which is not so well remembered as it should be, 
will help to explain my meaning. At the first opening of 
the Poljrtechnic School, courses of lectures were given, 
very appropriately named Revolutionary Coursée^ which 
concentrated the teaching of three years into three months. 
What was in that case an extraordinary anomaly, due 
to republican enthusiasm, may become the normal state 
when a moral power arises not inferior in energy, and 
yet based upon a consistent intellectual synthesis, of 
which our great predecessors of the Revolution could have 
no conception. 

Little attention has hitherto been given to the didactic 
value of Feeling. Since the close of the Middle Ages, the 
heart has been neglected in proportion as the mind has 
been cultivated. But it is the characteristic principle of 
Positivism, a principle as fertile in intellectual as in moral 
leeults, that the Intellect, whether we look at its natural 
or at its normal position, is subordinate to Social Feeling. 
Throughout this course of popular education, parents and 
masters will seize every suitable occasion for calling Social 
^Feeling into play ; and the most abstruse subjects will 
«ften be vivified by its influence. The office of the mind 

to strengthen and to cultivate the heart ; the heart 
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again should animate and direct the mental powers. This 
mutual influence of general views and generous feelings 
will have greater eflPect upon scientific study, trom the 
esthetic culture previously given, in which such habits 
of mind will have been formed, as will give grace and 
beauty to the whole life. 

GoTcniment- When I speak of this education as specially 
not required, destined for the people, I am not merely using 
tain special in- words to deuotc its Comprehensiveness and phi- 

atltutions, and , i . i ^ t^ • • • • .1 

this only as losophic character, it is, m my opmion, the 

a proTiâional ■, •» . «ii •/» • 

meaaure. only education, With the exception ol certain 
special branches, for which public organization is needed. 
It should be looked on as a sacred debt which the republic 
owes to the working classes. But the claim does not 
extend to other classes» who can easily pay for any special 
instruction that they may require. Besides such instruc- 
tion will be only a partial development of the more general 
teaching, or an application of it to some particular purpose. 
Therefore if the general training be sound, most people 
will be able to prosecute accessory studies by themselves. 
Apprenticeship to any business involves very little, except 
the practice of it. Even in the highest arts, no course <rf 
systematic instruction is necessary. The false views now 
prevalent on the subject are due to the unfortimate ab- 
sence of aU general education, since the decay of Catholi- 
cism. The special institutions founded in Europe during 
the last three centuries, and carefully remodelled in France 
by the Convention, are only valuable as containing certain 
germs of truth, which will be found indispensable when 
general education is finally reorganized. But important as 
they may be from a scientific aspect, their practical utility, 
which seems to have been the motive for establishing 
them, is exceedingly doubtful. The arts which they were 
intended to promote could have done perfectly well with- 
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out them. I include in these remarks such institutionB as 
the Pol3rtechnic School, the Museum of Natural History» 
etc. Their value, like that of all good institutions of 
modem times, is purely provisional. Viewed in this lights 
it may be worth our while to reorganize them. Positivist 
principles, discarding all attempts to make them permar 
neatf will be all the better able to adapt them to their 
important temporary purpose. Indeed there are some 
new institutions which it might be advisable to form; 
wioh, for instance, as a School of Comparative Philology, 
the object of which would be to range all human lan- 
goagea according to their true affinities. This would 
oranpensate the suppression of Greek and Latin professor- 
flhipt, which is certainly an indispensable measure. But 
Hie whole of this provisional framework would no doubt 
diaappear before the end of the nineteenth century, when 
a system of general education will have been thoroughly 
organnEed. The present necessity for a provisional sys- 
tem flihould lead to no misconception of its character 
and purpose. Working men are the only class who 
have a real claim upon the State for instruction; and 
this, if wisely organized, dispenses with the necessity 
of special institutions. The adoption of these views 
wouU at once facilitate and ennoble popular education. 
Nations, provinces, and towns will vie with one another 
in inviting the best teachers that the spiritual autho- 
ritiea of Western Europe can supply. And every true 
philosopher will take pride in such teaching, when it 
becomes generally understood that the popidar charac- 
ter of his lectures implies that they shall be at the 
same time systematic. Members of the new spiritual 
power wiU in most cases regard teaching as their prin- 
cipal occupation, for at least a considerable portion of 
their public life. 

18 
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We are not What hsB been said makes it clear that any 
l^mlt pre- Organization of such education as this at the 
Temmêntmust present time would be impossible. However 

not attempt to . .<% «xx* i* j. ^ a* a. 

iiasten ite in- smcerc thc mtcntions 01 governments to etiect 
uc on. ^j^^ great result might be, any premature at- 
tempt to do it would but injure the work, especially if they 
put in a claim to superintend it. The truth is that a 
system of education, if it deserve the name, presupposes the 
acceptance of a definite philosophical and social creed to 
determine its character and purpose. Children cannot be 
brought up in convictions contrary to those of their 
parents ; indeed, the influence of the parent is essential 
to the instructor. Opinions and habits that have been 
already formed may subsequently be strengthened by an 
educational system; but the canying out of any such 
system is impossible, until the principles of combined 
action and belief have been well established. Till then 
the organization that we propose can only be effected in 
the case of individuals who are ripe for it. Each of these 
will endeavour to repair the faults and deficiencies of his 
own education in the best way he can, by the aid of the 
general doctrine which he accepts. Assimiing that the 
doctrine is destined to triumph, the nimiber of such minds 
gradually increases, and they superintend the social pro- 
gress of the next generation. This is the natural prooesSi 
and no artificial interference can dispense with it. So fiir, 
then, from inviting government to organize education, 
we ought rather to exhort it to abdicate the educational 
powers which it already holds, and which, I refer more 
especially to France, are either useless or a source of dis- 
cord. There are only two exceptions to this remark^ 
namely, primary education, and special instruction in cer- 
tain higher branches. Of these I have already spoken. But 
with these exceptions^ it is most desirable that government^ 
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wliether municipal or central^ should surrender its unrea- 
sonable monopoly, and establish real liberty of teaching ; 
the condition of such Uberty being, as I said before, the 
suppression of all annual grants whatsoever for theological 
or metaphysical purposes. Until some universal faith has 
been accepted on its own merits, all attempts made by 
Government to reform education must necessarily be re- 
actionary ; since they will always be based on some one 
of the retrogressive creeds which it is our object to super- 
sede altogether. 

It is with adults, then, that we must deal. We must 
endeavour to disseminate systematic convictions among 
them, and thus open the door to a real reform of education 
for the next generation. The press and the power of free 
speech offer many ways of bringing about this result. 
The most important of these would be a more or less con- 
nected series of popular lectures on the various positive 
sciences, including history, which may now be ranked 
among them. Now for these lectures to produce their full 
effect, they must, even when treating of the most elemen- 
tary point in mathematics, be thoroughly philosophic and 
oonsequently animated by a social spirit. They must be 
entirely independent of government, so as not to be ham- 
pered by any of the authorized views. Lastly, there is a 
condition in which aU the rest are summed up. These 
lectures should be Occidental, not simply National. What 
we require is a free association of philosophers throughout 
Western Europe, formed by the voluntary co-operation of 
all who can contribute efficiently to this great preliminary 
work ; their services being essentially gratuitous. It is a 
result which no system but Positivism is capable of effect- 
ing. By its agency that coalition between philosophers 
and the working classes, on which so much depends, will 
qpeedily be established. 



/ 
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I 

Wldle the work of propagating PositiYÎst oonyictionfl it 
going on in the free and unrestricted manner here de- 
scribed, the spiritual authority will at the same time be 
forming itself, and will be prepared to make use of these 
convictions as the basis for social regeneration. Thus the 
transitional state will be brought as nearly as possible inte 
harmony with the normal state; and this the more im 
proportion as the natural affinity between philosopben 
and workmen is brought out more distinctly. The con- 
nection between Positivist lectures and Positiyist dubs 
will illustrate my meaning. While the lectures prepare 
the way for the Future, the clubs work in the same diree- 
tion by judging the Past, and advising for the Present ; 
/ so that we have at once a beginning of the three essentiil 
functions of the new spiritual power. 
X We have now a clear conception of popular educatioii 
in its provisional, and in its normal state. Long before 
the normal state can be realised, the mutual actiim of 
philosophers and workmen will have done great service ti^ 
both. Meeting with such powerful support from the people^ 
the rising spiritiial power will win the respect if not the 
affection of their rulers, even of those among them wk» 
are now the most contemptuous of every influence but that 
of material power. Their excess of pride will often be so 
fieu* humbled that they will invite its mediation in cases 
where their people have been roused to just indignation. 
The force of numbers seems at first so violent as to cany 
all before it ; but in the end it usually proves far inferior 
to that of wealth. It cannot exist for any length of time 
without complete convergence of opinion and feeling. 
Hence, a spiritual power has very great weight in eon- 
trolUng or directing its action. Philosophers will never, 
indeed, be able to manage the working classes as thej 
please, as some uGaprincipled agitators have imagined ; bat 
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tdien ihey exercise their authority rightly, whether it be in 
ihe cause of Order or that of Progress, they will have great 
poww oyer their passions and conduct. Such influence 
cm only spring from long cherished feelings of gratitude 
«nd l^usty due not merely to presumed capacity, but to 
«ervices actually rendered. No one is a fit representative 
tkf his own claims ; but the philosopher may honourably 
represent the cause of working men before the governing 
elasses; and the people will in their turn compel their 
miers to respect the new spiritual power. By this habitual 
eKchange of services the aspirations of the people will be 
Icept clear of aU subversive tendencies, and philosophers 
will be led to abandon the folly of seeking political power. 
Keiiher class will degrade itself by making its own inh 
terest the chief consideration : each will find its own re- 
ward in keeping to the nobler course of its own social 

To complete this view of the political atti- inteiieetiui 
tode which Positivism recommends to the people. Emaa- 
irorking class, I have now to speak of the thMio^oaib»- 
inteUectual and moral conditions which that 
attitade requires, and on which the character of their 
spiritual leaders depends. What is wanted is only a 
lÉore perfect development of tendencies which alr^suly 
eodst in the people, and which have already shown 
Hiemselves strong in Paris, the centre of the great 
Western movement. 

Intellectually the principal conditions are two ; Emanci- 
pation from obsolete beliefs, and a sufficient amoimt of 
nantal culture. 

The emancipation of the working classes from theology 
is complete, at least in Paris. In no other class has it so 
entirely lost its power. The shallow Deism, which satisfies 

many of our Uterary men, finds Uttle favour with the 
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people. They are happily unversed in studies of words 
and abstractions, without which this last stage in the pro- 
cess of emancipation speedily comes to an end. We only 
require a stronger expression of popular feeling on this 
point, so as to avoid all deception and false statement as 
to the intellectual character of the reorganization that is 
going on. And the freedom that we are now enjoying 
will admit of these feelings being unmistakeably mani- 
fested, especially now that they have the new philosophy 
for their exponent. A distinct declaration of opinion on 
this subject is urgently needed on social grounds. That 
h}rpocritical affectation of theological belief against which 
we have to fight, is designed to prevent, or at least has tihe 
effect of preventing, the just enforcement of popular daims. 
These imscrupulous attempts to mystify the people involve 
their mental subjection. The result is, that their legiti- 
mate aspirations for real progress are evaded, by diverting 
their thoughts towards an imaginary future state. It is 
for the working classes themselves to break through this 
concerted scheme, which is even more contemptible than 
it is odious. They have only to declare without disguise 
what their intellectual position really is ; and to do this so 
.emphatically as to make any mistake on the part of the 
governing classes impossible. They will consequently 
reject all teachers who are insufficiently emancipated, or 
who in any way support the system of theological hypo- 
crisy, which, from Robespierre downwards, has been the 
refuge of all reactionists, whether democrat or royalist 
But there are teachers of another kind, who sincerely 
maintain that our life here on earth is a temporary banish- 
ment, and that we ought to take as little interest in it as 
possible. A prompt answer may be given to such instruo- 
tors as these. They should be requested to follow out 
their principle consistently, and to cease to interfere in ike 
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management of a world which is so aUen to what, in their 
ideas, is the sçle aim of life. 

Metaphysical principles have more hold on J^"?**^ 
our working classes than theological ; yet their tr^i^et. 
abandonment is equally necessary. The subtle extrava- 
gances by which the German mind has been so confused, 
find, it is true, little favour in Catholic coimtries. But 
even in Pans the people retains a prejudice in favour of 
metaphysical instruction, though happily it has not been 
able to obtain it. It is most desirable that this last illusion 
of our working classes should be dissipated, as it forms the 
one great obstacle to their social action. One reason for 
it is that they fall into the common error of confo^imding 
knowledge with intelligence, and imagine in their modesty 
that none but instructed men are capable of governing. 
Now this error, natural as it is, often leads them to choose 
incompetent leaders. A truer estimate of modem society 
would teach them that it is not among our literary, or 
even our scientific men, proud as they may be of their 
attainments, that the largest number of really powerful 
intellects are to be found. There are more of them among 
the despised practical class, and even amongst the most 
uninstructed working men. In the Middle Ages this 
truth was better known than it is now. Education was 
thought more of than instruction. A knight would be 
appreciated for his sagacity and penetration, and appointed 
to important posts, though he might be extremely igno- 
rant. Clear-sightedness, wisdom, and even consistency of 
thought, are qualities which are very independent of 
learning; and, as matters now stand, they arc far better 
cultivated in practical life than in scholastic study. In 
breadth of view, which lies at the root of all political 
capacity, our literary classes have certainly shown them- 
selves far below the average. 
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tMàm^p^i -^^ ^^^ ^^ come to another and a deepar 
^Midrhitoï reason for the prejudice of whicji I am speak* 
rad ^i^ue^ ^S' ^^ ^ that they make no distinction be- 
tuâipow«r. tween one kind of instruction and another. 
The unfortunate confidence which they still bestow oa 
Eterary men and lawyers shows that the prestige of pedan- 
try lingers among them longer than the prestige of tlie- 
ology or monarchy. But all this will soon be altered 
under the influence of republican goyemment, and the 
strong discipline of a sound philosophical system. Popular 
instinct will soon discover that constant practice of iht 
fiuiulty of expression, whether in speech or in writing» il 
no guarantee for real power of thought ; indeed that it 
has a tendency to incapacitate men from forming a dear 
and decided judgment on any question. The instructioii 
which such men receive is utterly deficient in solid prince 
pies, and it almost always either presupposes or ca;uns 
a total absence of fixed convictions. Most minds thus 
trained, while skilled in putting other men's thoughti 
into shape, become incapable of distinguishing true finom 
false in the commonest subjects, even when their own 
interest requires it. The people must give up the 
of blind respect which leads them to intrust suck 
with their highest interests. Eeverence for superiors is 
doubtless indispensable to a well-ordered state; only it 
needs to be better guided than it is now. 

What then, working men may ask, is the proper train- 
ing for themselves, and consequently for those who daim 
to guide them ? The answer is, systematic cultivation of 
the Positive spirit. It is already called into exerciae by 
their daily occupations; and all that is wanted is to 
strengthen it by a course of scientific study. Their daily 
work involves a rudimentary application of the Positive 
method : it turns their attention to many most important 
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ml laws. In fiicty the workmen of Paris, wliom I 
\ 80 the best type of their class, have a clearer sense of 

«mon of reality with utility by which the Positive 
it is characterised, than most of our scientific men. 
speciality of their employment is no doubt disadvan- 
008 with respect to breadth and coherence of ideas, 
it leaves the mind free from responsibility, and this is 
most &vourable condition for developing these quali- 
to which all vigorous intellects are naturally disposed. 

nothing will so strongly impress on the people the 
ortance of extending and organizing their scientific 
irledge, as their interest in social questions. Their 
imination to rectify a faulty condition of society will 
(est to them that they must first know what the laws 
kxsial life really are; knowledge which is obviously 
■sary in every other subject. They will then feel how 
aosible it is to understand the present state of society, 
tout understanding its relation on the one hand with 
Past, and on the other with the Future. Their desire 
odify the natural course of social phenomena will make 
1 anxious to know the antecedents and consequences 
MMe phenomena, so as to avoid all mischievous or useless 
rference. They will thus discover that Political Art 
ren more dependent than other arts, upon its corres* 
ling Science. And then they will soon see that this 
ice is no isolated department of knowledge, but that it 
Ives preliminary study of Man and of the World. In 
way they will pass downwards through the hierarchic 
I of Positive conceptions, until they come back to the 
ganic world, the sphere more immediately connected 
I their own special avocations. And thus they will 
h the conclusion that Positivism is the only system 
d& can satisfy either the intellectual or material wants 
be people, since. its subject-matter and its objects are 
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identical with their own, and since, like themfielyesy it 
subordinates everything to social considerations. All that 
it claims is to present in a systematic form principles 
which they already hold instinctively. By co-ordinating 
these principles of morality and good sense, their value, 
whether in public or in private questions, is largely in- 
creased; and the union of the two forms of wisdom^ 
theoretical and practical wisdom, is permanently secured. 
When all this is imdcrstood, the people will feel some 
shame at having entrusted questions of the greatest com- 
plexity to minds that have never quite comprehended 
the difference between a cubic inch and a cubic foot. As 
to men of science, in the common acceptation of the word, 
who are so respected by the middle classes, we need not 
be afraid of their gaining much influence with the people. 
They are alienated from them by their utter indifferenoe 
to social questions ; and before these their learned pueri- 
lities fade into insignificance. Absorbed in the detaLLs of 
their own special science, they are quite incapable of 
satisfying unsophisticated minds. AVhat the people want 
is to have clear conceptions on all subjects, des clartés dé 
taut, as Molière has it. Whenever the savants of our 
time are drawn by their foolish ambition into politics^ 
ordinary men find to their surprise that, except in a few 
questions of limited extent and importance, their minds 
have become thoroughly narrow under the influence of 
the specialising system of which they are so proud. Posi- 
tivism explains the mystery, by showing that, since the 
necessity for the specialising system now no longer exists, 
it naturally results, if prolonged, in a sort of academic 
idiocy. During the last three centuries it did real service 
to society, by laying down the scientific groundwork for 
the renovation of Philosophy projected by Bacon and 
Descartes. But as soon as the groundwork was suffioi^ 
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ently finished to admit of the formation of true Science, 
that is, of Science viewed rehitively to Humanity, the 
specialising method became retrograde. It ceased to be 
of any assistance to the modem spirit; and indeed it is 
now, especially in France, a serious obstacle to its difiu- 
rion and systematic working. The wise revolutionists of 
the Convention were well aware of this when they took the 
bold step of suppressing the Academy of Sciences. The 
beneficial results of this statesman-Uke policy will soon be 
appreciated by our workmen. The danger lest, in with- 
drawing their confidence from metaphysicians or literary 
men, they should fall into the bad scientific spirit, is not 
therefore very great. With the social aims which they 
have in view, they cannot but see that generality in their 
conceptions is as necessary as positivity. The Capitalist 
dbiss by which industry is directed, being more concen- 
trated on special objects, will always look on men of pure 
science with more respect. But the people will be drawn 
by their political leanings towards philosophers in the true 
sense of that word. The number of such men is but very 
small at present ; but it will soon increase at the call of 
the working classes, and will indeed be recruited &om 
their ranks. 

This, then, should be the attitude of the Moni atu- 
.working class, intellectually. Morally, what people. The 
is required is, that they should have a suffi- ^oui? regard 
eient sense of the dignity of labour, and that pubuc fôno- 
they should be prepared for the mission that **°'^*^' 
now lies before them. 

The workman must learn to look upon himself, morally, 
88 a public servant, with functio ns of a special and also of 
a jfeneral Ignd.^ Not that he is to receive his wages for 
the future &om the State instead of from a private hand. 
The present plan is perfectly well adapted to all services- 
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which are so direct and definite^ that a common standard 
•of value can be at once applied to them. Only let it be 
understood that the service is not sufficiently recompensed, 
without the social feeling of gratitude towards the agent 
that performs it. In what are called liberal professions^ 
this feeling already obtains. The client or patient is not 
dispensed from gratitude by payment of his fee. In this 
respect the republican instincts of the Convention have 
^mticipated the teaching of philosophy. They valued the 
workman's labour at its true worth. Workmen have only 
to imagine labour suppressed or even suspended in the 
trade to which they may belong, to see its importance 
to the whole fabric of modem society. Their genend 
functions as a class, the fimction of forming public opinioii» 
and of supporting the action of the spiritual power, it is of 
course less easy for them to imdcrstand at present. B«t| 
as I have already shown, it follows so naturally from their 
character and position, and corresponds so perfectly with 
their requirements as a class, that they cannot £eû1 to ap* 
preciate its importance, when the course of events allow% 
or rather compels them to bring it into play. The oidy 
danger lies in their insisting on the possession of whi^ 
metaphysicians call political rights, and in engaging ia 
useless discussions about the distribution of power, instead 
of fixing their attention on the manner in which it is uaed 
Of this, however, there is no great fear, at all events il 
France, where the metaphysical theory of Right has never 
reached so fanatical a pitch with the working classes as 
elsewhere. Ideologists may blame them, and may use 
their official influence as they will ; but the people have 
too much good sense to be permanently misled as to their 
true function in society. Deluged as they have been with 
electoral votes, they will soon voluntarily abandon this 
useless qualification, which now has not even the chaim 
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ef a priyilege. Questions of pure politics have ceased to 
interesi the people ; their attention is fixed, and will re- 
main fixed, on social questions, which are to be solved for 
the most part through moral agencies. That substitutions 
of one person or party for another, or that mere modifica- 
tions of any kind in the administration should be looked 
on as the final issue of the great Revolution, is a result in 
which they will never acquiesce. 

And if this is to be the attitude of the people, it must 
be the attitude no less of those who seek to gain their con- 
fidence. With them, as with the people, political questions 
should be subordinate to social questions ; and with them 
the conviction should be even more distmct, that the 
solution of social problems depends essentially on moral 
agencies. Thej must, in fact, accept the great principle 
of separation of spiritual from temporal power, as the basis 
on which modem society is to be permanently organized. 
So entirely does this principle meet the wants of the 
people, that they will soon insist on its adoption by their 
teachers. They will accept none who do not formally 
abandon any prospects they may have of temporal power, 
parliamentcuy as well as administrative. And by thus de- 
dicating their lives without reservation to the priesthood 
of Humanity, they will gain confidence, not merely from 
the people, but from the governing classes. Governments 
will offer no impediment to social speculations which do 
not profess to be susceptible of immediate application; and 
thus the normal state may be prepared for in the future 
without disturbance, and yet without neglecting the pre- 
sent. Practical statesmen meanwhile, no longer interfered 
with by pretentious sophists, will give up their retrograde 
tendencies, and will gradually adapt their policy to the- 
110W ideas current in the public mind, while discharging. 
the indispensable fimction of maintaining material order. 
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AmuttoB of For the people to rise to the tme level of 
^^Sûï must their position, they have only to develope and 
cultivate certain dispositions which already 
exist in them spontaneously. And the most important 
of these is, absence of ambition for wealth or rank. Poli- 
tical metaphysicians would say that the sole object of the 
Great Eevolution was to give the working classes easier ac- 
cess to political and civil power. But this, though it should 
always be open to them, is very far from meeting their 
true wants. Individuals among them may be benefited by 
it, but the mass is left unaffected, or rather is placed often in 
a worse position, by the desertion of the more energetic 
members. The Convention is the only government by which 
this result has been properly appreciated. It is the only 
government which has shown due consideration for work- 
ing men as such ; which has recognised the value of their 
services, and encouraged what is the chief compensation for 
their condition of poverty, their participation in public life. 
All subsequent governments, whether retrograde or con- 
stitutional, have, on the contrary, done aU they could to 
divert the people from their true social ftmction, by afford- 
ing opportunity for individuals among them to rise to 
higher positions. The monied classes, under the influence 
of blind routine, have lent their aid to this degrading. 
poUcy, by continually preaching to the people the neces- 
sity of saving ; a precept which is indeed incumbent on- 
their own class, but not on others. Without saving, 
capital could not be accumulated and administered ; it is 
therefore of the highest importance that the monied classes - 
should be as economical as possible. But in other classes 
and especially in those dependent on fixed wages, parsi- 
monious habits are imcalled for and injurious ; they lower 
the character of the labourer, while they do little or 
nothing to improve his physical condition ; and neither 
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the working claBses nor their teachers should encourage 
them. Both the one and the other will find their truest 
happiness in keeping clear of all serious practical respon- 
sibility, and in allowing free play to their mental and 
moral faculties in public as well as private life. In spite of 
the Economists, savings-banks are regarded by the work- 
ing classes with unmistakable repugnance. And the re- 
pugnance is justifiable; they do harm morally, by checking 
the exercise of generous feelings. Again, it is the fashion 
to declaim against wine-shops ; and yet after all they are 
at present the only places where tibe people can enjoy 
society. Social instincts are cultivated there which deserve 
our approval far more than the self-helping spirit which 
carries men to the savings-bank. No doubt this uncon- 
cern for money, wise as it is, involves real personal risk ; 
but it is a danger which civilization is constantly tending 
to diminish, without e&cing qualities which do the work- 
man honour, and which are the source of his most 
cherished pleasures. The danger ceases when the mental 
and moral faculties are called into stronger exercise. The 
interest which Positivism will arouse among the people in 
public questions, will lead to the substitution of the club 
for the wine-shop. In these questions, the generous in- 
qnrations of popular instinct hold out a model which phi- 
losophers will do well to follow themselves. Fondness 
tar money is as much a disqualification for the spiritual 
government of Humanity, as political ambition. It is a 
clear proof of moral incompetence, which is generally con- 
nected in one way or other with intellectual feebleness. 

One of the principal results of the spiritual power ex- 
ercised by philosophers and the working classes under the 
Positivist system, will be to compensate by a just distri- 
bution of blame and praise for the imperfect arrangements 
of social rank, in which wealth must always preponderate. 
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LeaTing the present subordination of offices nntooched, 
each functionary will be judged by the intrinsic warth 
of his mind and heart, without servility and yet without 
any encouragement to anarchy. It must always be ob- 
vious that the political importance which high positioii 
gives, ÎB out of idl proportion to the real merit implied in 
gaining that position. The people will come to see more 
and more clearly that real happiness, so îar from depend- 
ing on rank, is far more compatible with their own humbk 
lUation. Exceptional men no doubt there are, whose 
character impels them to seek power; a character more 
dangerous than useful, unless there be sufficient wiadon 
in the social body to turn it to good account. The beit 
workmen, like the best philosophers, will soon cease to 
feel envy for greatness, laden, as it always must be» witli 
heavy responsibilities. At present, the compensation whidi 
I hold out to them has not been realized ; but when it 
exists, the people will feel that their spiritual and tene 
poral leaders are combining all the energies of socieiy for 
the satisfaction of their wants. Recognizing this» they 
will care but Uttle for fame that must be bought by long 
and tedious meditation, or for power burdened with con- 
stant care. There arc men whose talents call thefloi to 
these important duties, and they will be left free to pev^ 
form them ; but the great mass of society will bo wsU 
satisfied that their own lot is one far more in keying 
with the constitution of our nature ; more compatible witk 
that harmonious exercise of the faculties of Thought» Feet 
ing, and Action, which is most conducive to happinen. 
The immediate pressure of poverty once removed» the 
highest reward of honorable conduct will be found in Û10 
permanent esteem, posthumous as it may be sometuaei^ 
of that portion of Humanity which has witnessed it. In i 
word the title, servua servorum, which is still retained tqf 
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the Papacy from false humility, but which originated in 
anticipation of a social truth, is applicable to all func- 
tionaries in high position. They may be described as the 
inToluntary servants of voluntary subordinates. It is not 
chimerical to conceive Positivist society so organised that 
its theoretical and practical directors, with all their per- 
sonal advantages, will often regret that they were not 
bom, or that they did not remain, in the condition of work- 
men. The only solid satisfaction which great minds have 
liiiherto found in political or spiritual power has been that, 
being more occupied with public interests, they had a 
wider scope for the exercise of social feeling. But the 
excellence of the Aiture condition of society will be, that 
the possibility of combining public and private Hfe will 
be open to dl. The humblest citizen will be able to 
influence society, not by command but by coimsel, in pro- 
portion to his energy and worth. 

All the views brought forward in this chapter bear out 
the statement with which it began, that the Proletariate 
fomui the principal basis of the social system, not merely 
as finally constituted, but in its present state of transition; 
and admitting this, the present state will be seen to have 
no essential diflference from the normal future to which it 
tends. The principal conditions of our transitional policy 
were described at the conclusion of the last chapter. The 
aecority for these conditions is to be found in the natural 
tendencies of the people of Western Europe, and espe- 
cially of France. Our governors will do well to follow 
these tendencies instead of attempting to lead them ; for 
they are in perfect keeping with the two great require- 
ments of the present time, Liberty and Public Order. 

Liberty of thought and speech is enjoyed in TheworkinR 
France, and especially in Pari8, to an extent bê^^^ieo 
impossible in any other coimtry ; and it is due Sr oSén *"** 

11 
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prmcipally to the intellectual emancipation of our work- 
men. They have rid themselves of theology in all its 
forms, and yet have not accepted any metaphysical system. 
At the same time, though totally devoid ùt present of 
systematic convictions, there is in them a submissiveness 
of mind which predisposes them to receive convictions 
combining reality with utilitj\ In all other classes there 
is a tendency to use forcible measures in spreading their 
doctrines when discussion fails. It is only to the people 
that philosophers can look for the support and extension 
of Liberty, which is so essential to their objects ; and firom 
this they derive moral confidence far more reassuring than 
any legal security. However reactionary or stationary 
the views of particular leaders or sects may be, with such 
a population as that of Paris, no real oppression is possible. 
Of all the claims which France has to the leadership of 
Europe, this is the strongest. The resistance which is 
still offered to freedom of association and freedom of edu- 
cation will soon be overcome by the force of its liberal 
sympathies. A population of such strong social feeling 
as ours will certainly not allow itself to be permanently 
deprived of the power of meeting together freely in clubs ; 
institutions most conducive both to its culture and to the 
protection of its interests. It will insist with equal force 
upon perfect liberty of teaching, feeling deeply the need 
of solid instruction, and the incapacity of metaphysicians 
and theologians to give it. Without popular pressure, 
the essential conditions of educational liberty will always 
be evaded. 

And if Liberty depends upon popular support, Public 
Order, whether at home or abroad, depends upon it no less» 
The inclinations of the working classes are altogether on_ 
the side of peace. Their strong dislike of war is the prin- 
cipal reason of the present remarkable tranquillity o; 
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Europe. The foolish regret expressed by all the retro- 
grade parties for the decline of the military spirit is a 
sufficient indication of what the popular feeling is ; but 
even more significant is the necessity for compulsory en- 
listment^ which began in France and has extended to 
other parts of Europe. There has been much factitious 
indignation on the subject^ but at least it must be allowed, 
tliat in our armies, the officers are the only volunteers. 
Again, the working class is more free than any other from 
international prejudices^ which still disunite the great 
fiunily of "Western nations, although they are very much 
weaker than formerly. They are strongest in the middles 
classes, a fact principally due to industrial competition. 
But working men feel how similar their wants and their 
conditions are in all countries, and this feeling checks 
their animosity. And the consciousness of union will be- 
come far stronger, now that the great social problem of 
their incorporation into modern society -is being raised 
everywhere. No errors that statesmen can commit, whe- 
ther in matters of war or peace, can prevent this from 
becoming the preponderating question in every European 
country ; and thus it tends to preserve their mutual 
concord. 

Popular sympathies of this sort are, it may be said, less 
conducive to internal tranquillity than to pacific foreign 
relations. But the alarm which is naturally aroused by 
the spiritual anarchy aroimd us must not blind us to 
the real guarantees for Order which popular tendencies, 
rightly interpreted, hold out. It is to the people that we 
must look for the ascendency of central over local power, 
which, as we have seen, is so indispensable to public order. 
The executive authority, provided only that it gives no 
cause to fear reaction, will always have their support 
when opposed by an assembly the prevalent tendencies of 
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which will usually be adverse to their interests. They 
will always turn instinctively to the dictatorial rather 
than to the parUamentary branch of the administration ; 
feeling that troia its practical character and the directness 
of its action^ it is more likely to meet their wants. Use- 
less discussions on constitutional questions may suit am- 
bitious members of the middle classes^ by fisu^ilitating their 
arrival to power. But the people take very littie interest 
in all this immeaning agitation^ and often treat it with 
merited contempt. Tliey know that it can be of no use to 
them^ and that its only residt is to evade their real wants* 
by undermining the only authority that can do them justice. 
Consequently the people are certain to give their support 
to every government that deserves it ; especially in France^ 
where political passions have already yielded to the 
superior and more permanent interest of social questions. 
And while strengthening the government» they may à» 
much to elevate its character ; by confining it strictiy to 
its practical function, and resisting any attempts that it 
may make to interfere with opinion. In all these respects 
the spontaneous influence of the working classes will bs 
of material assistance in carrying out the systematic can* 
ceptions of social philosophy. 

It is from But a more striking proof of the political 
shau obtun influence to be exercised by the people is this» 
power which The dictatorship which our transitional poUcj 

18 proTision- . <■ ,m ••,■%' a 

auy required, requires, as loug as the spiritual mterregnum 
lasts, must arise in the first instance from their ranks. 

In the word Peopk, especially in the French language 
there is a fortunate ambiguity, which may serve to remind 
us that the proletariate class is not, properly speaking, a 
class at all, but constitutes the body of society. From it 
proceed the various special classes, which we may regard 
as organs necessary to that body. Since the abolition of 
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royalty^ the last remnant of caste, our political leaders 
have been recruited, and will continue to be so, from the 
working class. In the normal state, however, it will be 
required as a preliminary condition, that the holder of 
dictatorial power shall have first received the political 
training which is given by the exercise of authority in 
Jus own business. In a settled state of society, Oovem- 
ment, strictly so called, is a mere extension of civil influ- 
ence. Ultimately, therefore, political power will fall into 
the hands of the great leaders of industry. As spiritual 
reorganization proceeds, they will gradually become more 
WDorthy of it than they are at present. Besides, the tenure 
of power will become less burdensome, because it will be 
confined to duties of a purely practical kind. 

As yet, however, the case is very difierent ; and there- 
finre tiie wealthy, though ultimately they will be the 
administrators of power, are not those to whom it should 
as a role be entrusted in our present condition. Special 
departments may be given to them with advantage, as we 
have seen proved recently, and that in cases where the 
fonctions to be performed had no relation whatever to 
industrial skill. But they ore not competent as yet for 
dictatorial power, the power which has to supply the place 
of royalty. Individual exceptions, of course, there may be, 
though none have appeared hitherto, and at least they arc 
not enough for our provisional system to rely on. As yet 
tlie wealtiby classes have shown themselves too debased in 
thought and feeling for an office of such importance. Nor 
do we find greater aptitude for it outside the industrial 
dass. Scientific men are most assuredly unfit for it, 
especially in France, where the system of Academies has 
narrowed the mind, withered the feelings, and enervated 
the character to such an extent, that most of them fiiil 
in the conduct of common life, and are utterly unworthy 
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of the smallest post of authority, even in their own 
department. 

All other classes failing us, we have to look to the work- 
ing class, which has been left more free to form broad 
views, and in which the sense of duty has been better 
cultivated. On historical grounds I feel convinced that 
the workmen of France are more likely than any other 
class to supply men competent for supreme power, as long 
as the spiritual interregnum lasts ; that is, for at least one 
generation. 

On looking at this question calmly and without scholas- 
tic or aristocratic prejudice, it will be seen, as I pointed 
out at the beginning of this chapter, that the working 
class is better situated than any other with respect to 
generality of views and generosity of feeling. In know- 
ledge and experience of administration they would ordi- 
narily be deficient ; they would therefore not be fit for the 
work of any special department. But this is no disquali- 
fication for the supreme power, or indeed for any of the 
higher offices for which breadth of view rather than special 
knowledge is required. These may be fiUed by working 
men, whose ttood sense and modesty will at once lead them 
to choose thS^agente for special departments fiom the 
classes who have usually furnished them before. The 
practical character and progressive spirit of such a govern- 
ment being beyond suspicion, special talent of whatever 
kind may bo made available, even in the case of men who, 
if they had been placed in a higher position, would have 
proved thoroughly hostile to republican institutions. Of 
all the diversified elements of modem society, there is not 
one which may not be of real service in assisting the tran- 
sition. Among soldiers and magistrates, for instance, 
there are many who will join the popular movement, ^d 
become sincere supporters of republicanism. A govern- 
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ment of this kind would tranquillize the people, would 
obviate the necessity for violent compressive measures, and 
woidd at the same time have a most beneficial influence 
on the capitalist class. It would show them the necessity 
of att€iining to greater purity of feeling and greater 
breadth of view, if they are to become worthy of the posi- 
tion for which they are ultimately destined. 

Thus, whether we look at the interests of Public Order, 
or at those of Liberty, it appears necessary as a provi- 
sional measure, during the continuance of our spiritual 
interregnum, that the holders of dictatorial power shall be 
chosen from the working class. The success of a few 
working men in the pursuit of wealth has exercised an 
unsettling influence on the rest; but in the present in- 
stance we need not fear this result. It will be obvious 
that the career of a proletary governor is a rare exception, 
and one which requires peculiar endowments. 

In examining the mode in which this anomalous policy 
should be carried out, we must bear in mind the object 
with which it was instituted. It is most important to get 
rid of the custom, based on motives of self-interest, which 
has grown up during the last generation, of insisting on 
parliamentary experience as an apprenticeship for execu- 
tive power ; executive power being always the real object 
of ambition. We have found from experience what we 
might have anticipated on theoretical grounds, that this 
plan excludes all except mere talkers of the Girondin type, 
men totally devoid of statesman-like qualities. To work- 
ing men it ofiers almost insurmountable obstacles; and 
even suppgsing these obstacles to be overcome, wc may 
be sure that they woidd lose the straightforwardness and 
native ^4gour which constitute their best claim to the ex- 
ceptional position proposed for them. 

It is best, then, that they should reach the position 
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assigned to them at once, without the circuitous process of a 
parliamentary career. Our transition towards the normal 
state will then exhibit its true character. It will be tran- 
quil and yet decisive ; for it will rest on the combined action 
of philosophers without political ambition, and dictators 
adverse to spiritual encroachment. The teacher who at- 
tempts to govern, the governor who attempts to educate, 
will both incur severe public censure, as enemies alike of 
peace and progress. The whole result will be a change in 
our revolutionary condition identical with that which the 
Convention would have realised, if, as its founders con- 
templated, it had lasted till the Peace. 

Such, then, is the nature of the compact into which all 
true philosophers should enter with the leading members 
of the proletary class. Their object is to direct the or- 
ganic and final phase through which the Great Bevolution 
is now passing. What they have to do is carefully to 
prolong the provisional system adopted by the Conven- 
tion, and to ignore, as far as possible, the traditions of all 
succeeding governments, whether stationary or retrograde. 
Comprehensiveness of view and social sympathy predomi- 
nate alike in both members of this great alliance ; and it 
is thus a guarantee for our present state of transition, and 
a sure earnest of the normal future. The people are the 
spontaneous representatives of this alliance ; the philoso- 
phers its systematic organ. The intellectual deficiencies 
of the former will easily be remedied by philosophers, who 
will show them how essential it is on social grounds that 
they should understand the true meaning of history; 
since otherwise their conception of the union of mankind 
must be limited to the present generation, ignoring the 
more important truth of the continuity of the Present 
4 with the Past and the Future. A far greater obstacle is 
the moral deficiency of most philosophers of our time. 
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But the wholesome influence of the people upon them, 
combined with a deep philosophic conviction of the pre- 
ponderance of Feeling in every subject of thought, will do 
much to overcome the ambitious instincts wUch weaken 
and distract their energies in the common cause of social 
renovation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE INFLUENCE OF POSITIVISM UPON WOMBN. 

Women re- In their actlon, then, upon society, philoso- 
feotiTe element phers may hope for the energetic support of 

in our natore. ••• * • i x» x j-t_ x^ 

aaphiioBophen the Working classcs. nut the regenerating 
presrat&e^ movement requires still the co-operation of a 
practical de- third element, an element indicated by our 
°^**' analysis of human nature, and suggested also 

by historical study of the great crisis of modem times. 

The moral constitution of man consists of something 
more than Intellect and Activity. These are represented 
in the constitution of society by the philosophic body and 
the proletariate. But besides these there is Feeling, which, 
in the theory put forward in the first chapter of this work, 
was shown to be the predominating principle, the motive 
power of our being, the only basis on which the various 
parts of our nature can be brought into unity. Now the 
alliance between philosophers and working men, which 
has been just described, however perfectly it may be real- 
ised, does not represent the element of Feeling with suffi- 
cient distinctness and prominence. 

Certainly without Social Feeling, neither philosophers 
nor proletaries can exercise any real influence. But in 
their case its sourpo is not sufficiently pure nor deep to 
sustain them in the performance of their duty. A more 
spontaneous and more perennial spring of inspiration must 
be found. 

With the philosopher social sympathies will never be 
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wanting in coherence, since they will be connected with 
his whole system of thought ; but this very scientific cha- 
racter will deaden their vigour, unless they are revived by 
impulses in which reflection has no share. Boused as he 
will be by the consciousness of public duty to a degree of 
activity of which abstract thinkers can form no concep- 
tion, the jsmotions of private life will yet be not less neces- 
sary for him than for others. Intercourse with the work- 
ing classes will be of the greatest benefit to him ; but even 
this is not enough to compensate the defects of a life 
devoted to speculation. 

The sympathies of the people again, though stronger 
and more spontaneous than those of the philosopher, are, 
in most cases, less pure and not so lasting. From the 
pressure of daily necessities it is difficult for them to main- 
tain the same consistent and disinterested character. Great 
as are the moral advantages which will result from the 
incorporation of the people in modem society, they are not 
enough by themselves to outweigh the force of self-interest 
aroused by the precarious nature of their position. Emo- 
tions of a gentler and less transient kind must be called 
into play. Philosophers may relieve the working classes 
from the necessity of pressing their own claims and griev- 
ances ; but the fact still remains, that the instincts by 
which those claims are prompted are personal rather than 
social. 

Thus, in the aUiance which has been here proposed as 
necessary for social reorganization, Feeling, the most in- 
fluential part of hiunan nature, has not been adequately 
represented. An element is wantiug which shall have the 
same relation to the moral side of o\JX constitution, as the 
philosophic body has with Intellect, and the people with 
Activity. On this, as well as on other grounds, it is 
indispensable that Women be associated in the work of 
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regeneration as soon as its tendencies and conditions can 
be explained to them. With the addition of this third 
element, the constructive movement at last assmnes its 
true character. We may then feel confident that our 
intellectual and practical faculties will be kqpt in due 
subordination to universal Love. The digressions of intd- 
lect, and the subversive tendencies of our active powers 
will be as far as possible prevented. 
wome&bATe Indispensable to Positivism as the co-cpera- 

atood aloof .. /» • «x • t a» i 

from the mo- tiou ol womcu IS, it mvolvcs oue essential cou- 
inent because dltiou. Modem progress must rise above its 
hbtoiie ^d present imperfect character, before women can 
cbMfÂet. thoroughly sympathise with it. 

At present the general feeling amongst them is anti- 
pathy to the Revolution. They dislike the deetracti¥e 
character which the Revolution necessarily exhibited in 
its first phase. All their social sympathies are given to 
the Middle Ages. And this is not merely due, as is sap^ 
posed, to the regret which they very naturally feel for 
the decline of chivalry, although they cannot but feel that 
the Middle Ages are the only period in which the feeling 
of reverence for women has been properly cultivated. But 
the real ground of their predilection is deeper and lass 
interested. It is that, being morally the purest portion of 
Humanity, they venerate Catholicism, as the only system 
which has upheld the principle of subordinating Politics 
to Morals. This, I cannot doubt, is the secret cause of 
most of the regret with which women still regard the 
irrevocable decay of mediœval society. 

They do not disregard the progress which modem times 
have made in various special directions. But our errone- 
ous tendencies towards bringing back the old supremacy of 
Politics over Morality, are, in their eyes, a retrograde 
movement so comprehensive in its character that no partial 
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improvementa can compensate for it. True, we are able 
to justify this deviation provisionally, since the decay of 
CSatholiciam. renders political dictatorship necessary. But 
women, having comparatively little to do with the practical 
bofiiii09s of life» can hardly appreciate this necessity without 
a more satisfactory theory of history than they at present 
possess. It is a complete mistake to charge women with 
being retrograde on account of these feelings of regret 
which are most honourable to them. They might retort 
the charge with far better reason on the revolutionists» 
for their blind admiration of Gh'eek and Boman society» 
which they still persist in asserting to be superior to 
Catholic Feudalism ; a delusion, the continuance of which 
is principally due to our absurd system of classical educa- 
tion, from which women are fortunately preserved. 

However this may be, the feelings of women upon these 
sobjects are a very plain and simple demonstration of the 
first condition of social regeneration, which is, that Politics 
must again be subordinated to Morality ; and this upon a 
more inteUigible, more comprehensive, and more perma- 
nent bacds than Catholicism could supply. A system 
which supplied such a basis would natuidly involve re- 
verence for women as one of its characteristic results. 
Such, then, are the terms on which women will cordially 
oo-operate in the progressive movement. Nothing but 
ineapacity to satisfy these terms could induce any thinkers 
to condemn the conception as retrograde. 

It is not, then, to the Eevolution itself that women feel 
antipathy, but to the anti-historic spirit which prevailed 
in its first phase. The blind abuse lavished on the Middle 
Ages wounds their strongest sympathies. They care littie 
for metaphysical theories of society in which human hap- 
piness is made to consist in a continual exercise of political 
rights ; for political rights, however attractively presented» 
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will always fail to interest them. But they give their cor- 
dial sympathy to all reasonable claims of the people ; and 
these claims form the real object of the revolutionary crisis. 
They will wish all success, to philosophers and workmen 
when they see them endeavouring to transform political 
disputes into social compacts, and proving that they have 
greater regard for duties than for rights. If they regret 
the decline of the gentle influence which they possessed in 
former times, it is principally because they find it super- 
seded by coarse and egotistic feelings, which are now no 
longer coimterbalanced by revolutionary enthusiasm. In- 
stead of blaming their antipathies, we should learn from 
them the urgent necessity of putting an end to the moral 
and intellectual anarchy of our times ; for this it is which 
gives a ground of real justice to their reproaches. 

But they will Womcu wiU gladly associate themselves with 
îSS^î^Suc- *^® Revolution as soon as its work of recon- 
dw; aîd^'îiSî struction is fairly begun. Its negative phase 
^^I^Q^. must not be prolonged too far. It is difficult 
en5fl?*roe^I cnough for them to understand how such a 
litiee. phasc could cvcr be necessary ; therefore they 

cannot be expected to excuse its aberrations. The true 
connection of the Revolution with the Middle Ages must 
be fairly stated. History, when rightly interpreted, will 
show them that its real object is, while laying down a 
surer basis for Morality, to restore it to the old position of 
superiority over Politics in which the mediaeval system 
first placed it. "Women will feel enthusiasm for the 
second phase of the Revolution, when they see republican- 
ism in the light in which Positivism presents it, modified 
by the spirit of ancient chivalry. 

Then, and not till then, will the movement of social 
regeneration be fairly begun. The movement can have 
BO great force imtil women give cordial support to it ; for 
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it is they who are the best representatives of the ftmda- 
mental principle on which Positivism rests, the victory of 
social oyer selfish affections. On philosophers rests the 
duty of giying logical coherence to this principle, and 
saying it from sophistical attacks. Its practical working 
depends upon the proletary class, without whose aid it 
woidd almost always be eyaded. But to maintain it in all 
its purity, as an inspiration that needs neither argument 
nor compulsion, is the work of women only. So consti- 
tuted, the alliance of the three classes will be the fore- 
shadowed image of the normal state to which Hiunanity 
is tending. It will be the living type of perfect human 
nature. 

Unless the new philosophy can obtain the support of 
women, the attempt to substitute it for theology in the 
regulation of social life had better be abandoned. But if 
the theory stated in my first chapter be true. Positivism 
will have even greater influence with women than with 
tjie working classes. In the principle which animates it, 
in its manner of regarding and of handling the great 
problem of human life, it is but a systematic development 
of what women have always felt instinctively. To them, 
as to the people, it oflers a noble career of social useful- 
ness, and it holds out a sure prospect of improvement in 
their own personal position. 

Nor is it surprising that the new philosophy shoidd 
possess such qualities. They follow naturally from the 
reality which is one of its chief claims to acceptance ; in 
other words, from the exactness with which it takes ac- 
count of the facts of every subject that it deals with. 
Strong as the prejudices of women are upon religious 
questions, it cannot be long before they find out that 
Positivism satisfies, not merely their intellectual, but their 
moral and social wants better than Catholicism. They 
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will then haine no further reason for clinging to the old 
system, of the decayed condition of which they are per- 
fectly aware. At present they not unnaturally confound 
Positivism with the scientific specialities on which it is 
based. Scientific studies have, as they see, a hardening 
influence, which they cannot suppose tiiat the new school 
of philosophers, who insist so strongly upon the necessity 
of studying science, can have escaped. Closer acquaint- 
ance with the subject will show them where their error 
lies. They will see that the moral danger of seientifie 
studies arises almost entirely from want of purpose and 
frcmi irrational speciality, which always alienate them 
firom the social point of view. But for the Positivist this 
danger does not exist ; since, however fiu* he may cany 
these preliimnary studies, he does so simply in order to 
gain a stronger grasp of social questions. His one object 
is to concentrate all the powers of Man upon the general 
advancement of the race. And so long as this object be 
kept in view, women's good sense will readily distinguish 
between the training necessary for it, and the pueriKties 
of the learned societies. The general spirit of this work, 
however, makes further explanation unnecessary. 

Women»» po- ^^ social missiou of Woman in tihe Positive 
cS^ **lSo system follows as a natural consequence fifom 
£d"" Moïîe, *^® qualities peculiar to her nature. 
îîl?î« ÎSÎ.J? In the most essential attribute of the human 

oot to govem, 

bat to modify, ^ace, the tendency to place social above per- 
sonal feeling, she is undoubtedly superior to man. Morally, 
therefore, and apart from all material considerations, she 
merits always our loving veneration, as the purest and 
simplest impersonation of Humanity, who can never be 
adequately represented in any masculine form. But these 
qualities do not involve the possession of political power, 
which some visionaries have claimed for women, though 
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without their own consent. In that which is the great 
object of human life, they are superior to men ; but in the 
various means of attaining that object they are undoubtedly 
inferior. In all kinds of force, whether physical, intellec- 
tual, or practical, it is certain that Man surpasses Woman, 
in accordance with a general law which prevails through- 
out the animal kingdom. Now practical life is necessarily 
governed by force rather than by affection, because it 
requires unremitting and laborious activity. If there 
were nothing else to do but to love, as in the Christian 
tttopia of a fixture life in which there are no material 
wants. Woman would be supreme. But life is surrounded 
with difficulties, which it needs all our thoughts and 
energies to avoid ; therefore Man takes the command, not- 
withstanding his inferiority in goodness. Success in all 
great efforts depends more upon energy and talent than 
upon goodwill, although this last condition reacts strongly 
apon the others. 

Thus the three elements of our moral constitution do 
not act in perfect harmony. Force is naturally supreme, 
and all that women can do is to modify it by affection. 
Justly conscious of their superiority in strength of feeling, 
they endeavour to assert their influence in a way which is 
often attributed by superficial observers to the mere love 
of power. But experience always teaches them that in a 
world where the simplest necessaries of life are scarce and 
difficult to procure, power must belong to the strongest, 
not to the most affectionate, even though the latter may 
deserve it best. With all their efforts they can never do 
more than modify the harshness with which men exercise 
their authority. And men submit more readily to this 
modifying influence, from feeling that in the highest at- 
tributes of Humanity women are their superiors. They see 
that their own supremacy is due principally to the material 

15 
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necessitieB of life, provision for which calls into play the 
self-regarding rather than the social instincts. Henoe 
we find it the case in every phase of human society that 
women's life is essentially domestic, public life being con- 
fined to men. GiviHzation, so far from e&cing this natonl 
distinction, tends, as I shall afterwards show, to develop it^ 
while remedying its abuses. 

Thus the social position of women is in this respect 
veiy similar to that of philosophers and of the working 
classes. And we now see why these three elements 
should be united. It is their combined action which oan* 
stitutes the moral or modifying force of society. 

Philosophers are excluded from political power by the 
same fatality as women, although they are apt to think that 
their intellectual eminence gives them a claim to it. Were 
our material wants more easily satisfied, the influence of 
intellect would be less impeded than it is by the practical 
business of life. But, on this hypothesis, women would 
have a better claim to govern than philosophers. For the 
reasoning faculties would have remained almost inert had 
they not been needed to guide our energies; the oonsti« 
tution of the brain not being such as to favour their spoil- 
taneous development. Whereas the affective principle is 
dependent on no such external stimulus for its activi^* 
A life of thought is a more evident disqualification for 
the government of the world even than a life of feeling, 
although the pride of philosophers is a greater obstacle to 
submission than the vanity of women. With all its pre- 
tensions, intellectual force is not in itself more moral than 
material force. Each is but an instrument; the merit 
depends entirely upon its right employment. The only 
element of our nature which is in itself moral is Love ; 
for Love alone tends of itself towards the preponderance 
of social feeling over self-interest. And since even Love 
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cannot govern, what can be the claim of Intellect? In 
practical life precedence must always depend upon supe- 
rior energy. Bréason, even more than Feeling, must be 
restricted to the task of modifying. Philosophers there- 
fore must be excluded from government, at least as rigidly 
as women. It is in vain for intellect to attempt to com- 
mand ; it never can do more than modify. In fact, the 
morality which it indirectly possesses is due to this impos- 
sibility of exercising compulsory power, and would be 
ruined by the attainment of it, supposing it were possible. 
Intellect may do much to amend the natural order of 
things, provided that it does not attempt to subvert it. 
What it can do is by its power of systematic arrangement 
to effect the union of all the classes who are likely to exert 
a beneficial influence on material power. It is with this 
view that every spiritual power has availed itself of the 
aid of women, as we see was the case in the Middle Ages. 

Proceeding with our sociological analysis of moral force, 
we shall find an equally striking resemblance between the 
influence of Women and that exercised by the People. 

In the first stage of progress, there is no modifying 
power except what springs from Feeling : afterwards In- 
tellect combines with it, finding itself unable to govern. 
The only element now wanting is Activity ; and this want, 
which is indispensable, is supplied by the co-operation of 
the people. The fact is, that although the people consti- 
tute the basis on which all political power rests, yet they 
have as little to do directly with the administration of 
power as philosophers or women. 

Power, in the strict sense of the word, power, that is, 
which controls action without persuading the will, has 
two perfectly distinct sources, nimibers and wealth. The 
force of nimibers is usually considered the more material 
of the two ; but in reality it is the more moral. Being 
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created by co-operation, it inyolyes some convergence of 
ideas and feelings, and therefore it does not give such free 
scope for the self-regarding instincts as the more concen- 
trated power of wealth. But for this very reason, it is 
too indirect and precarious for the ordinary purposes of 
government. It can influence government morally, but 
cannot take an active part in it. The same causes which 
exclude philosophers and women apply in the case of the 
people. Our material necessities are so urgent, that those 
who have the means of providing for them will always be 
the possessors of power. Now the wealthy have these 
means ; they hold in their hands the products of labour, 
by which each generation facilitates the existence and pre- 
pares the operations of its successor. Consequently the 
power of the capitalist is one of so concentrated a kind, 
that numbers can very seldom resist it successfully. Even 
in military nations we find the same thing ; the influence 
of numbers, though more direct, aflects only the mode of 
acquiring wealth, not its tenure. But in industrial states, 
where wealth is acquired by other ways than violence, the 
law is evident. And with the advance of civilization it 
will operate not less, but more strongly. Capital is ever 
on the increase, and consequently is ever creating means 
of subsistence for those who possess nothing. In this sense, 
but in no other, the cynical maxim of Antiquity, Paueii 
nascitur hutnanum genuSy will always bear a true meaning. 
The few provide subsistence for the many. We come back, 
then, to the conclusion of the last chapter ; that the work- 
ing classes are not destined for political power, but that they 
tend to become a most important source of moral power. 
The moral value of their influence is even more indirect 
than that of philosophers, and depends even more in their 
case upon subordination politically. In the few cases where 
government i)asses for a time into the hands of the masses, 
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wealth in its turn assumes a sort of moral influence foreign 
to its nature. It moderates the violence with which 
government is apt to be administered in such cases. The 
high intellectual and moral qualities belonging to the 
working classes are, as we have seen, in great part due 
to their social position. They would be seriously impaired 
if the political authority that belongs to wealth were habi- 
tually transferred to nimibers. 

Such, in outline, is the Positive theory of The jni^d 
Moral Force. By it the despotism of material lorophew, wo- 
force may be in part controlled. It rests upon leuriescoMti- 
the union of the three elements in society who Force. 
are excluded from the sphere of politics strictly so called. 
In their combined action lies our principal hope of solving, 
so &r as it can be solved, the great problem of man's nature, 
the successful struggle of Social Feeling against Self-love. 
Each of the three elements supplies a quality indispens- 
able to the task. Without women this controlling power 
would be deficient in purity and spontaneous impulse ; 
without philosophers, in wisdom and coherence ; without 
the people, in energy and activity. The philosophic ele- 
ment, although neither the most direct nor the most 
efficient, is yet the distinctive feature of this power, be- 
cause its Amotion is to organize its constitution and direct 
its operations in accordance with the true laws of social 
life. As being the systematic organ of the spiritual 
power it has become identified with it in name. This, 
however, may lead to an erroneous conception. The moral 
aspect of the spiritual power is more important than the 
intellectual. While retaining the name as an historical 
tradition of real value, Positivists attach a somewhat 
different meaning to it. It originated in a time when 
theories of society were unknown, and when Intellect was 
considered as the central principle of human nature. 



y^ 
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Spiritual power, as interpreted by Positivism, b^;iiui 
with the influence of women in the family ; it is after- 
wards moulded into a system by thinkers, while the people 
are the guarantees for its political efficiency. Although 
it is the intellectual class that institutes the union, yet its 
own part in it, as it should never forget, is less direct than 
that of women, less practical than that of the people. 
The thinker is socially powerless except so far as he is 
supported by feminine sympathy and popular energy. 

Thus the necessity of associating women in the move- 
ment of social regeneration creates no obstacle whatever to 
the philosophy by which that movement is to be directed. 
On the contrary, it aids its progress, by showing the true 
character of the moral force which is destined to control 
all the other forces of man. It involves as perfect an 
inauguration of the nonnal state as our times of transition 
admit. For the chief characteristic of that state will be a 
more complete and more harmonious union of the same 
three classes to whom we are now looking for the first 
impulse of reform. Already we can see how perfectly 
adapted to the constitution of man this final condition of 
Himianity will be. Feeling, Reason, Activity, whether 
viewed separately or in combination, correepond exactly to 
the three elements of the regenerative movement, Women» 
Philosophers, and People. 

Verification of this theory may be found more or less 
distinctly in every period of history. Each of the three 
classes referred to have always borne out the biological 
law that the life of relation or animal life, is subordinated 
to the life of nutrition. Still more striking is the appli- 
cation to this case of another general principle, namely, 
that Progress is the development of Order; a principle 
which, as I showed in the second chapter, connects every 
dynamical question ia Sociology with the corresponding 
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statical conception. For with the growth of society, the 
XDodifying influence of moral force is always increasing, 
both by larger scope being given to each of its three 
elements specially, and also by the more perfect consolida* 
tion of their union. Bobertson has made an important 
remark on the gradual improvement in the condition of 
women, which is but a particular case of this sociological 
law. The general principle on which progress in aU three 
classes depends, is the biological law, that the preponder- 
ance of vegetable life over animal life diminishes, as the 
organism is higher in the scale and is more perfectiy 
developed. 

During the various phases of ancient Polytheism, the 
oontrolling power consisted simply of the moral influence 
exerted by women in the Family. In public life the 
influence of thinkers had not made itself independent of 
the governmental authority, of which it was sometimes the 
source, sometimes the instrument. MedisDval Catholicism 
went a step further, and took the first step in systema- 
tizing moral force. It created an independent spiritual 
authority to which political governments were subordi- 
nated, and this authority was always supported by 
women. But the complete organization of moral force 
was reserved for modem times. It is only recently that 
the working classes have begun to interfere actively in 
social questions ; and, as I have shown in the preceding 
chapter, it is trom their co-operation that the new spiritual 
power will derive its practical eflBciency. Limited origin- 
ally to the sphere of Feeling, and subsequentiy extended 
to the intellectual sphere, it henceforward embraces the 
sphere of Activity ; and this without losing its spiritual 
character, since the influences of which it consists are 
entirely distinct from the domain of practical politics. 
'Each of its three elements persuades, advises, judges ; but 
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except in isolated cases, neyer oommands. The social 
mission of Positivism is to regulate and combine their 
spontaneous action, by directing each to the objects for 
which it is best adapted. 

And this mission, in spite of strong prejudices to tho 
contrary, it will be found well calculated to fulfil. I have 
already shown its adaptation to the case of the people and 
of the philosophic body, whether regarded separately or 
in combination : I have now to show that it is equally 
adapted to the case of women. 

In proof of this I have but to refer to the principle on 
which, as stated in the first chapter, the whole system of 
Positivism is based ; the preponderance of affection in our 
nature. Such a principle is of itself an appeal to women 
to associate themselves with the system, as one of its 
essential elements. In Catholicism their co-operation^ 
though valuable, was not of primary importance, because 
Catholicism claimed a divine origin independent of their 
assistance. But to Positivism they are indispensable, a» 
being the purest and simplest embodiment of its funda- 
mental principle. It is not merely in the Family thai 
their iofluence will be required. Their duty will often be 
to call philosophers and people back to that unity of pur- 
pose which origiuated in the first place with themselYes, 
and which each of the other elements is often disposed to- 
violate. 

All true philosophers will no doubt accept and be pror 
foundly iofluenced by the conviction, that in all subjects 
of thought the social point of view should be logically and 
scientifically preponderant. They will consequ^itly ad* 
mit the truth that the Heart takes precedence of the Un^ 
derstanding. Still they require some more direct incen» 
tive to universal Love than these convictions can supply» 
Knowing, as they do, how slight is the practical result oT 
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purely intellectual considerations, they will welcome so 
precious an incentive, were it only in the interest of their 
own mission. I recognised its necessity myself, when I 
wrote on the 11th of March, 1846, to her who, in spite of 
death, will always remain my constant companion : '' I was 
incomplete as a philosopher, until the experience of deep 
and pure passion had given me ftiller insight into the 
emotional side of human nature." Strong affection exer- 
cises a marvellous influence upon mental effort. It elevates 
the intellect at once to the only point of view which is 
really imiversal. Doubtless, the method of pure science 
leads up to it also ; but only by a long and toilsome process, 
which exhausts the powers of thought, and leaves little 
energy for following out the new results to which this 
great principle gives rise. The stimulation of affection 
imder feminine influence is necessary, therefore, for the 
acceptance of Positivism, not merely in those classes for 
whom a long preliminary course of scientific study could 
be impossible. It is equally necessary for the systematic 
teachers of Positivism, in whom it checks the tendency, 
which is encouraged by habits of abstract speculation, to 
deviate into useless digressions ; these being always easier 
to prosecute than researches of real value. 

Under this aspect the new spiritual system ^ sapwicwi^ 
is obviously superior to the old. By the insti- ^^jg* ^g^ 
tution of celibacy, which was indispensable to J'^^^Jf^g; 
Catholicism, its priests were entirely removed thoucdootrii». 
from the beneficial influence exercised by women. Only 
those could profit from it who did not belong to the eccle- 
siastical body ; the members of that body, as Ariosto has 
remarked in his vigorous satire, were excluded. Nor could 
the evil be remedied, except in very rare cases, by irre- 
gular attachment, which inevitably corrupted the priest's 
character by involving the necessity of perpetual hypocrisy^ 
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And when we look at the difference of the spirit by 
which the two systems are pervaded, we shall find still 
more striking evidence that the new system offers a fiu* 
larger sphere of moral influence to women than the okL 

Both are based upon the principle of affection ; but in 
Positivism the affection iuculcated is social, in Catholicism 
it is essentially personal. The object of Catholic devoticm 
is one of such stupendous magnitude, that feelings which 
are unconnected with it are in danger of being crushed. 
The priesthood, it is true, wise interpreters in this respect 
•of a general instinct, brought all the more important social 
obligations within the compass of religion, and held them 
out as necessary for salvation. Indirectly, the nobler feel- 
ings were thus called into action ; but at the same time 
they were rendered far less spontaneous and pure. There 
'Could be XLO perfectly disinterested affection under a system 
which promised eternal rewards for all acts of self-deniaL 
For it was impossible, and indeed it would have been 
thought sinful, to keep the fixture out of sight ; and thus 
all spontaneous generosity was unavoidably tainted by 
«elf-interest. Catholicism gave rise to an ignoble theory 
of morals which became very mischievous when it was 
adopted by the metaphysicians ; because, while retaining 
the vicious principle, they swept away the checks by which 
the priesthood had controlled it. But even when we look 
at the purest form in which the love of God was exhibited, 
we cannot call it a social feeling, except in so far as the 
same object of worship was held out simultaneously to alL 
Intrinsically, it is anti-social, since, when attained in abso- 
lute perfection, it implies the entire sacrifice of all other 
love. And in the best representatives of Christian thought 
and feeling, this tendency is very apparent. No one has 
portrayed the Catholic ideal with such sublimity and 
pathos as the author of the Imitation, a work which so 
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well deserved the beautiful translatioii of Corneille. And 
yet» reading it as I do daily, I cannot help remarking how 
grieyonsly the natural nobleness of his heart was impaired 
by the Catholic system, although in spite of all obstacles 
he rises at times to the purest ardour. Certainly those 
of our feelings which are purely unselfish must be far 
stronger and more spontaneous than has ever yet been 
supposed, sinde even the oppressive discipline of twelve 
centuries could not prevent their growth. 

Positivism, from the fact of its conformity ^ The spirit of 

, . . « . , , Po«ltivi8in, on 

With the constitution of our nature, is the only }^ contrânr. 

. . i> essentialiT 

system calculated to develop, both in public ■®®^*^-^'^ 
and in private life, those hisrh attributes of inteuectmotn- 

__ . * t • t t* i» -I ally strengthen 

Humanity which, for want of adequate syste- each other. 
matic culture, are still in their rudimentary stage. Catho- 
licism, while appealing to the. Heart, crushed Intellect, and 
Intellect naturally struggled to throw off the yoke. Posi- 
tivism, on the contrary, brings Season into complete 
harmony with Feeling, without impairing the activity of 
either. 

Scientific study of the relation which each individual 
bears to the whole race is a continual stimidiis to social 
sjrmpathy. Without a theory of society, it is impossible 
to keep this relation distinctly and constantly in view. It 
is only noticed in a few exceptional cases, and unconnected 
impressions are soon effaced from the memory. But the 
Positivist teacher, taking the social point of view invari- 
ably, will make this notion far more familiar to us than it 
has ever been before. He will show us the impossibility 
of understanding any individual or society apart from the 
whole life of the race. Nothing but the bewilderment 
caused by theological and metaphysical doctrines can ac- 
count for the shallow explanations of human affairs given 
by our teachers, attributing as they do to Man what is 
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really due to Humanity. But with the sounder theory 
that we now possess^ we can see the truth as it really 
stands. We have but to look each of us at our own Ufa 
under its physical, intellectual^ or moral aspects, to recog- 
nize what it is that we owe to the combined action of our 
predecessors and contemporaries. The man who dares to 
think himself independent of others, either in feeUngs, 
thoughts, or actions, cannot even put the blasphemous 
conception into words without immediate self-contradio- 
tion, since the very language he uses is not his own. The 
profoundest thinker cannot by himself form the simplest 
language ; it requires the co-operation of a community for 
several generations. Without further illustration, the- 
tendency of Positive doctrine is evident. It appeals sys- 
tematically to our social instincts, by constantly impres- 
sing upon us that only the Whole is real ; that the Part» 
exist only in abstraction. 

But independently of the beneficial influence which, in 
this final state of Humanity, the mind will exercise upon 
the heart, the direct culture of the heart itself will be 
more pure and more viirorous than under any former sys- 
tem. It offers us the only means of disengaging Ir 
benevolent affections from all calculations of self-interefit. 
As far as the imperfection of man's nature admits, these 
affections will gradually become supreme, since they give 
deeper satisfaction than all others, and are capable of fuller 
development. Setting the rewards and punishments of 
theology aside, we shall attain at last to that which is the 
real happiness of man, pure and disinterested love. This 
is truly the Sovereign Good, sought for so long by former 
systems of philosophy in vain. That it surpasses all other 
good one fact will show, known to the tender-hearted from 
personal experience ; that it is even better to love than to 
be loved. Overstrained as this may seem to many, it is 
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yet in harmony with a general truth, that our nature is in 
a healthier state when active than when passive. In the 
happiness of being loved, there is always some tinge of 
self-love ; it is impossible not to feel pride in the love of 
one whom we prefer to all others. Since, then, loving 
gives purer satisfaction than being loved, the superiority 
of perfectly disinterested affection is at once demonstrated. 
It is the fundamental defect of our nature, that intrinsi- 
cally these affections are far weaker than the selfish pro- 
pensities connected with the preservation of our own 
existence. But when they have once been aroused, even 
though the original stimulus may have been personal, 
they have greater capacity of growth, owing to the pecu- 
liar charm inherent in them. Besides, in the exercise of 
these feelings, all of us can co-operate with and encourage 
one another, whereas the reverse is the case with the selfish 
instincts. There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that Positivism, by regulating and combining 
these natural tendencies, may rouse our sympathetic in- 
stincts to a condition of permanent activity hitherto im- 
known. When the heart is no longer crushed by theolo- 
gical dogmas, or hardened by metaphysical theories, we 
soon discover that real happiness, whether public or pri- 
vate, consists in the highest possible development of the 
social instincts. Self-love comes to be regarded as an 
incurable infirmity, which is to be yielded to only so far 
as is absolutely necessary. Here lies the universal adapta- 
bility of Positivism to every type of character and to all 
circumstances. In the humblest relations of life, as in 
the highest, regenerate Humanity will apply the obvious 
truth, It is better to give than to receive. 

The Heart thus aroused will in its turn react benefi- 
cially upon the Intellect ; and it is especially from women 
that this reaction will proceed. I have spoken of it so 
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fully before, that I need not now describe it ftirther. It 
is in Feeling that I find the basis on which the whole 
structure of Positivism, intellectually as well as morally 
considered, rests. The only remark I have now to add is, 
that by following out this principle, philosophical di£Sr 
culties of the most formidable kind are at once surmounted. 
From moral considerations, the intellect may be readily 
induced to submit to scientific restrictions, the propriety 
of which would remaiil for a long time matter of debate, 
were philosophical discussions the only means of indicat- 
ing it. Attempt, for instance, to conyince a pure mathe- 
matician, however conscientious and talented, that Soci- 
ology is both logically and scientifically superior to all 
other studies. He would not readily admit this; and 
severe exertion of the inductive and deductive faculties 
can alone convince him of it. But by the aid of Feeling, 
an artisan or a woman can, without education, readily 
grasp this great encyclopaedic principle, and apply it prac- 
tically to the common affiiirs of life. But for this, the 
larger conceptions of philosophy would have but a limited 
range, and very few would be capable of the course of 
study which is yet so important on social grounds for alL 
Comprehensiveness of mind is no doubt favourable to sym* 
pathy, but is itself more actively stimulated by it. When 
the Positivist method of education is accepted, moral excel- 
lence will be very generally regarded as a guarantee of 
real intellectual capacity. The revolutionist leaders of the 
Convention showed their sense of this connection by allow- 
ing, as they did sometimes, republican ardour to outweigh 
scientific attainment. Of course, so long as men remain 
without a systematic theory of morals, such policy would 
be likely to fail of its object, and indeed would become 
positively mischievous. But the reproach is usually that 
it wacf a retrograde policy, a reproach far more applicable 
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to the present system, in wliich the standard of fitness for 
any office is regulated exclusiyely by intellectual consider- 
ationSy the heart being altogether disregarded. Histori- 
cally we can explain this practice by the fact that the 
religions faith in which our moral nature has hitherto been 
trained has been of a most oppressiye character. Eyer 
since the Middle Ages, the intellect and the heart haye* 
been unayoidably at issue. Positiyism is the only system 
which can put an end to their antagonism, because, a» 
I haye before explained, while subordinating Reason to- 
Feeling, it does so in such a way as not to impair the 
deyelopment of either. With its present untenable claims- 
to supremacy, intellect is in reality the principal source of 
social discord. Until it abdicates in fayour of the Heart, 
it can neyer be of real service in reconstruction. But its- 
abdication will be useless, imless it is entirely yoluntary. 
Kow this is precisely the result which Positiyism attains^ 
because it takes up the yery ground on which the claims 
of intellect are defended, namely, scientific demonstration,, 
a ground which the defenders of intellect cannot repudiate- 
without suspicion at once attaching to their motiyes. But 
theological or metaphysical remedies can only exasperate^ 
the disease. By oppressing the intellect they proyoke it 
to fresh insurrection against the heart. 

For all these reasons, women, who are better inteiieetuji. 

. . and moral afll* 

judges of moral qiistions than ourselyes, will °*^%:^p^*^ 
admit that Positiyism, incontestably superior ti^»«m. 
as it is to other systems intellectually, surpasses them yet 
more in dealing with the afiections. Their only objection 
arises from confounding Positiye Philosophy itself with 
its preliminary course of scientific study. 

Women'? minds no doubt are less capable than ours of 
generalizing yery widely, or of carrying on long processes 
of deduction. They are, that is, less capable than men o£ 
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abstract intellectual exertion. On the other hand, they are 
generally more alive to that combination of reality with 
utility which is one of the characteristics of Positive specu- 
lation. In this respect they have much in common intel- 
lectually with the working classes ; and fortunately they 
have also the same advantage of being imtrammelled by the 
present absurd system of education. Nor is their position 
far removed from what it should be normally ; being less 
engaged than men in the business of life, their contempla- 
tive faculties are called into activity more easily. Their 
minds are neither preoccupied nor indiiSerent ; the most 
favourable condition for the reception of philosophical truth. 
They have far more affinity intellectually with philoso- 
phers who truly deserve the name, than we find in Une 
scientific men of the present day. Comprehensiveness of 
thought they consider as important as positivity, whereas 
our savants care for nothing but the latter quality, and 
-even that they imderstand imperfectly. Molière's re- 
markable expression, des clartés de tout, which* I applied 
in the last chapter to popular education, was used by him 
in reference to women. Accordingly we find that women 
took a vivid interest in the very first attempt made to 
systematize Positive speculation ; the Cartesian philoso- 
phy. No more striking proof coidd be given of their 
philosophical affinities ; and the more so that in the Carte- 
sian system moral and social speculations were necessarily 
•excluded. Surely, then, we may expect them to receive 
Positivism £jeup more favourably, a system of which the 
principal subject of specidation is the moral problem in 
which both sexes are alike interested. 

Women, therefore, may, like the people, be counted 
among the future supporters of the new philosophy. 
Without their combined aid it could never hope to sur- 
mount the strong repugnance to it which is felt by our 
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cultivated classes, especially in France, where the question 
of its success has first to be decided. 

But when women have sufficient acquaint- otthoUcfam 

.. punned lort, 

anoe with Positiyism, to see its superiority to JSLJ^ °®* 
Catholicism in questions of feeling, they will •trengthen it 
support it from moral sympathy even more than from 
intellectual adhesion. It will be the heart even more 
than the mind which will incline them to the only system 
of philosophy which has fully recognised the preponder- 
ance of FeeUns:. They cannot fail to be drawn towards a 
«ystem which regard» women aa the embodiment of thi» 
principle ; the unity of human nature, of which this prin- 
ciple is the basis, being thus entrusted to their special 
charge. The only reason of their regret for the past, is 
that the present fails to satisfy their noblest social in- 
stincts. Not that Catholicism ever really satisfied them; 
indeed in its general character it is even less adapted to 
women than to men, since the dominant quality of 
woman's nature is in direct contradiction with it. Chris- 
tianity, notwithstanding its claims to moral perfection, 
has always confoimded the quality of tenderness with that 
of purity. And it is true that love cannot be deep unless 
it is also pure. But Catholicism, although it purified 
love from the animal propensities which had been stimu- 
lated by Polytheism, did nothing otherwise to strengthen 
it. It has given us indeed too many instances of purity, 
pushed to the extent of fanaticism, without tenderness. 
And this residt is especially common now, because the 
austerity of the Christian spirit is not corrected, as it 
used to be, by the inspiring influences of Chivalry. Poly- 
theism, deficient as it was in purity, was really far more 
conducive than Christianity, to tenderness. Love of God, 
the supreme afiection round which Catholicism endea- 
voured to concentrate all other feeUngs, was essentially 

16 
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a self-regarding principle, and as sucb oonflicted with 
woman's noblest instincts. Not only did it encourage 
monastic isolation, but if developed to the full extent^ it 
became inconsistent with love for our fellow men. It was 
impiety for the knight to love his Lady better than his 
God ; and thus the best feelings of his nature were re- 
pressed by his religious faith. Women, therefore, are 
not really interested in perpetuating the old system ; and 
the very instincts by which their nature is characterised, 
will soon incline them to abandon it. They have only 
been waiting until social life should assume a less material 
character ; so that morality, for the preservation of which 
they justly consider themselves responsible, may not be 
compromised. And on this head Positivism satii^es their 
heart no less than their understanding with all the 
guarantees that they can require. Based aa it is upon 
accurate knowledge of our nature, it can combine the 
simple affectionate spirit of Polytheism with the exquisite 
purity of Catholicism, without fear of taint from the sub- 
versive sophisms engendered by the spiritual anarchy of 
our times. Not however that purity is to be placed on 
the same level with tenderness. Tenderness is the more 
essential of the two qualities, because more closely con- 
nected with the grand object of all human effort, the 
elevation of Social Feeling over Self-love. In a woman 
without tenderness there is something even more mon- 
strous, than in a man without courage. Whatever her 
talents and even her energy may be, they will in most 
cases prove mischievous both to herself and to others, 
imless indeed they shoidd be nullified by the restraint 
of theological discipline. If she has force of character 
it will be wasted in a struggle against all legitimate 
authority ; while her mental power will be employed 
only in destructive sophisms. Too many cases of this 
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kind present themselyes in the social anarchy of the pre- 
soit time. 

Such is the Positivist theory on the subject of Women. 
It marks out for them a noUe field of social usefidness. 
It extends the scope of their influence to public as well as 
private life, and yet in a way thoroughly in harmony with 
their nature. Without leaving the family, they will par- 
ticipate in the controlling power exercised by philosophers 
and workmen, seeking even in their own domestic sphere 
rather to modify than to govern. In a word, as I shall 
show more fully in the last chapter of this introductory 
work, Woman is the spontaneous priestess of Humanity. 
She personifies in the purest form the principle of Love 
upon which the unity of our nature depends; and the 
culture of that principle in others is her special function. 

All classes, therefore, must be broucrht imder ^ womea'tia- 
women's influence ; for all require to be reminded Hy ^*^^ 
constantly of the great truth that Reason and their tMehen. 
Activity are subordinate to Feeling. Of their influence 
upon philosophers I have spoken. If they are men 
worthy of their mission, they will be conscious of the 
tendency which their life has to harden them and lead 
them into useless speculation ; and they will feel the need 
of renewing the ardour of their social sympathy at its 
native source. Feeling, when it is pure and deep, cor- 
rects its own errors, because they clash with the good to 
which it is ever tending. But erroneous use of the in- 
tellectual or practical faculties, cannot be even recognised, 
much less corrected, without the aid of Aflection, which is 
the only part of our nature that suflers directly from such 
errors. Therefore whenever either the philosopher or the 
people deviate from duty, it will be the part of women to 
remonstrate with them gently, and recall them to the true 
social principles which are entrusted to their special charge. 
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With the working classes, the special danger to be con- 
tended against is their tendency to abuse their strength, 
and to resort to force for the attainment of their objects, 
instead of persuasion. But this danger is after all less 
than that of the misuse of intellectual power to which phi- 
losophers are so liable. Thinkers who try to make reason- 
ing do the work of feeling can very seldom be convinced of 
their error. Popidar excitement, on the contrary, has often 
yielded to feminine influence, exerted though it has been 
hitherto without any systematic guidance. The difference 
is no doubt partly owing to the fact that there are now 
few or none who deserve the name of philosophere. For 
we cannot give that name to the superficial sophists and 
rhetoricians of our time, whether psychologists or ideolo- 
gists, men wholly incapable of deep thought on any subject. 
Independently of this, however, the difference is explained 
by the character of the two classes. Women will always 
find it harder to deal with intellectual pride than with 
popular violence. Appeals to social feeling are their only 
weapons; and the social feelings of the workman are 
stronger than those of the philosopher. Sophistry is far 
more formidable to them than passion. In fact, were it 
not that the working classes are even now so amenable to 
female influence, society would be in extreme danger from 
the disorder caused by intellectual anarchy. There are 
many sophisms which maintain themselves in spite of 
scientific refutation, and which woidd be destructive of 
all order, were it not for our moral instincts. Of this the 
Communists offer a striking example, in aToiding, with that 
admirable inconsistency to which I have already called at- 
tention, the extension of their principle to the Family. Sur- 
rounded by the wildest theories, such as, if they were put in 
practice, would utterly destroy or paralyse society, we see 
large numbers of working men showing in their daily life a 
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degree of affection and respect for women, which is un- 
equalled by any other class* It is well to reflect on facts 
like these, not only because they lead us to judge the Com- 
munist school with more justice, but because, occurring 
as they do in the midst of social anarchy, they show what 
powerful agencies for good will be at our disposal in more 
settled times. Certainly they cannot be attributed to 
theological teaching, which has rather had the effect of 
strengthening the errors which it attacks by the absur- 
dity of its refutations. They are simply the result of the 
influence which women have spontaneously exercised on 
the nobler feeUngs of the people^ In Protestant coimtries^ 
where their influence is less, the mischievous effects of 
Communistic theories have been far greater. We owe it 
to women that the Family has been so littie injured by the 
retrograde spirit of those republican reformers, whose ideal 
of modem society is to absorb the Family into the State, as 
was done by a few small tribes in ancient Greece. 

The readiness shown by women in applying practical 
remedies to erroneous theories of morality is shown in 
other cases where the attractiveness of the error would 
seem irresistible to the coarser nature of men. The evils 
consequent on divorce, which has been authorized in Ger- 
many for three centuries, have been much lessened by 
women's instinctive repugnance to it. The same may be 
said of recent attacks upon marriage, which are stiU more 
serious, because the anarchy of modem life revives all the 
extravagances of the metaphysical spirit in ancient times. 
In no one case has a scheme of society hostile to marriage 
met with any real favour from women, plausible as many 
of them seemed. Unable in their ignorance of social 
science to see the fallacy of such schemes themselves, our 
revolutionary writers cannot conceive that women will 
not be convinced by them. But happily women, like the 
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people, judge in these matters by the heart rather tiban 
by the head. In the absence of any g^ding principle 
to direct the understanding and prevent the déviations 
to which it is always exposed, the heart is a fer safer 
guide. 

There is no need at present of purstdng these remarioi 
farther. It is abundantly clear that women are in every 
respect adapted for rectifying the moral deviations to which 
every element in the social organism is liable. And if we 
already feel the value of their influence, springing as it 
does from the unaided inspirations of the heart, we msjr 
be sure it will become îax more cansoHdsted and w31 be 
far more widely felt, when it rests on the basis of a eomid 
philosophical system, capable of reAiting sophisms and 
exposing fallacies from which their imassisted inatiiict is 
insufficient to preserve us. 

Thdr todai Thus the part to be played by women in 
the MAm. pubUc life IB uot merely passive. Not only will 
they give their sanction individually and collectively to 
the verdicts of public opinion as formed by philosophers 
and by the people; but they will themselves interfere 
actively in moral questions.' It will be their part to main- 
tain* the primary principle of Positivism, which originated 
with themselves, and of which they will always be the 
most natural representatives. 

But how, it may be asked, can this be reconciled with 
my previous remark that women's life shoidd still be essen- 
tially domestic ? 

For the ancients, and for the greater part of the human 
race at the present time, it woidd bè irreconcileable. But 
in Western Europe the solution has long ago be^i found. 
From the time when women acquired, as they did in Ûke 
Middle Ages, a fair measure of domestic freedom, oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse arose, which combined most 
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happily the advantages of private and of public life, and 
in these women presided. The practice afterwards ex- 
tended, espedially in France, and these meetings became 
the laboratories of public opinion. It seems now as if they 
had died out, or had lost their character. The intellectual 
and moral anarchy of our times is most unfavourable to 
free interchange of thoughts and feelings. But a custom 
so social, and which did such good service in the philo^ 
sophical movement preceding the Revolution, is assuredly 
not destined to perish. In the more perfect social state to 
which we are tending, it will be developed more fully than 
ever, when men's minds and hearts have accepted the 
rallying-point offered by the new philosophy. 

This is, then, the mode in which women can with pro- 
priety participate in public life. Here all classes will 
recognize their authority as paramount. Under the new 
system these meetings will entirely lose their old aristo- 
cratic character, which is now simply obstructive. The 
Positivist salon will complete the series of social meetings, 
in which the three elements of the spiritual power will be 
able to act in concert. First, there is the religious assem- 
blage in the Temple of Humanity. Here the philosopher 
will naturally preside, the other two classes taking only a 
secondary part. In the Club again it is the people who 
will take the active part ; women and philosophers woidd 
support them by their presence, but without joining in the 
del^ite. Lastly, women in their salons will promote active 
and friendly intercourse between all three classes ; and 
here all who may be qualified to take a leading part will 
find their influence cordially accepted. Gently and with- 
out effort a moral control will thus be established, by which 
acts of violence or foUy may be checked in their source. 
Kind advice, given indirectly but earnestly, will often save 
the philosopher troTg being bUnded by ambition, or from 
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deviating, through intellectual pride, into useless digres- 
sions. Working men at these meetings will learn to 
repress the spirit of violence or envy that fi:^uently arises 
in them, recognizing the sacredness of the care thus mani- 
fested for their interests. And the great and the wealthy 
will be taught from the manner in which praise and blame 
is given by those whose opinion is most valued, that the 
only justifiable use of power or talent is to devote it to the 
service of the weak. 

ButtheFami- ^^^> howevcr important the public duties 
Xïi*^<^f *^* women will ultimately be called upon to 
*^^^' perform, the Family is after all their highest 

and most distinctive sphere of work. It was in allusi<m 
to their domestic influence that I spoke of than as the 
originators of spiritual power. Now the Family, although 
it is the basis of all himian society, has never been satis- 
factorily defended by any received system of society. All 
the corrosive power of metaphysical analysis has been 
employed upon it; and of many of the sophisms put for- 
ward no rational refutation has been given. On the other 
hand, the protection of the theologians is no less injurious. 
For they still persist in connecting the institutions of the 
Family with their obsolete dogmas, which, however useful 
they may have been formerly, are now simply dangerous. 
From the close of the Middle Ages the priesthood has 
been powerless, as the licentious songs of the troubadours 
prove, to protect the sanctity of marriage against the 
shallow but mischievous attacks which even then were 
made against it. And afterwards, when these false prin- 
ciples became more generally prevalent, and even royal 
courts disgraced themselves by giving public approval to 
them, the weakness of the priests became still more mani- 
fest. Thus nothing can be more monstrous than these 
ignorant assertions that theological doctrines have been 
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the safeguard of the Family. They have done nothing 
to preserve it from the most subversive attacks, under 
which it must have succumbed, but for the better instincts 
of society, especially of the female portion of it. With 
the exception of a foolish fiction about the origin of 
Woman, theology has put forward no systematic defence 
of marriage ; and as soon as theological authority itself 
fell into discredit, the feeble sanction which it gave to 
domestic moraUty became utterly powerless against sophis- 
tical attacks. But now that the Family can be shown on 
Positive principles to rest on scientific laws of human 
nature or of society, the danger of metaphysical contro- 
versy and theological feebleness is past. These principles 
will be discussed systematically in the second volume of 
the larger Treatise to which this work is the Introduction. 
But the few remarks to which I must at present limit 
myself, will, I hope, at least satisfy the reader as to the 
capability of Positivism to re-establish morality upon a 
firm basis. 

According to the lower views of the subject, ^^2**"'" 
such as those coarsely expressed by the ereat ^ifo- coiy«ni 

•' * , loye an eaiioa« 

hero of reaction. Napoleon, procreation and ^oa for «ni- 
matermty are the only social functions of thy. 
Woman. Indeed many theorists object even to her rear- 
ing her children, and think it preferable to leave them to 
the abstract benevolence of the State. But in the Posi- 
tivist theory of marriage, the principal function of Woman 
is one quite unconnected with procreation. It is a fimc- 
tion dependent on the highest attributes of our nature. 

Vast as is the moral importance of maternity, yet 
the position of wife has always been considered even 
more characteristic of woman's nature ; as shown by the 
fact that the words woman and wife are in many lan- 
guages synonymous. Marriage is not always followed by 
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children; and besides this, a bad wife is very seldom 
indeed a good mother. The first aspect then, under 
which Positivism considers Woman, is simply as the com- 
panion of Man, irrespective of her maternal duties. 

Viewed thus, Marriage is the most elementary and yet 
the most perfect mode of social life. It is the only asso- 
ciation in which entire identity of interests is possible. 
In this union, to the moral completeness of which the 
language of all civilised nations bears testimony, the 
noblest aim of human life is realised, as far as it ever 
can be. For the object of human existence, as shown in 
the second chapter, is progress of every kind; progress 
in morality, that is to say in the subjection of Self-intereet 
to Social Feeling, holding the first rank. Now this unques- 
tionable principle leads us by a very sure and direct path 
to the true theory of marriage. 

Different as the two sexes are by nature, and increased 
as that difference is by the diversity which happily exists 
in their social position, each is consequently necessary to 
the moral development of the other. In practical energy 
and in the mental capacity which usually accompanies it, 
Man is evidently superior to Woman. Woman's strength, 
on the other hand, lies in Feeling. She excels Man in 
love, as Man excels her in force. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a closer union than that which binds these two 
beiDgs to the mutual service and perfection of each other, 
saving them from all danger of rivalry. The voluntary 
character too of this union gives it a still Airther charm, 
when the choice has been on both sides a happy one. In 
the Positive theory, then, of marriage, its principal object 
is considered to be that of completing and confirming 
the education of the heart by calling out the purest and 
strongest of himian sympathies. 

It is true that sexual instinct, which, in man's case at all 
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eTents, wm the origin of conjugal attachment, is a feeling 
]>urely selfish. It is also true that its absence woiild in 
the majority «f cases, diminish the energy of afiection. 
But woman, with her more loving heart, has usually far 
less need of this coarse stimidus than man. The influence 
of her purity reacts cm man, and ennobles his afiectioa. 
And affection is in itself so sweet, that when once it has 
%e6n aroused by whatever agency, its own charm is suffi- 
'diBBt to maintain it in activity. When this is the case^ 
coqugal UjoiosL becomes a perfect ideal of friendship ; yet 
still more beautifid than friendship, because each possesses 
.and is possessed by the other. For perfect friendship, 
difference of sex is essential, as excluding the possibility 
of rivalry. No other voluntary tie can admit of such frdl 
and unrestrained confidence. It is the source of the most 
unalloyed happiness that man can enjoy ; for there can 
be no greater happiness than to live for another. 

But independently of the intrinsic value of this sacred 
union, we have to consider its importance from the social 
point of view. It is the first stage in our progress to- 
wards that which is the final object of moral education, 
namely, universal Love. Many writers of the so-called 
socialist school, look upon conjugal love and universal 
benevolence, the two extreme terms in the scale of affec- 
tions, as opposed to each other. In the second chapter, I 
pointed out the falseness and danger of this view. The 
man who is incapable of deep affection for one whom he 
has chosen as his partner in the most intimate relations of 
life, can hardly expect to be believed when he professes 
devotion to a mass of human beiugs of whom he knows 
nothing. The heart cannot throw off its original selfish- 
ness, without the aid of some complete and enduring 
affection. And conjugal love, concentrated as it is upon 
one object exclusively, is more enduring and complete 
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than any other. From personal experience of strong love 
we rise by degrees to sincere affection for all mankind ; 
although, as the scope of feeling widens, its energy must 
decrease. The connection of these two states of feeling is 
instinctively recognised by all ; and it is clearly indicated 
by the Positive theory of human nature, which has now 
placed it beyond the reach of metaphysical attacks. When 
the moral empire of Woman has been more firmly estab- 
lished by the diffusion of Positivist principles, men will 
see that the common practice of looking to the private life 
of a statesman as the best guarantee of his public conduct 
had deep wisdom in it. One of the stnmgest symptoms 
of the general laxity of moraU to which mental anarchy 
has brought us, is that disgracefid law passed in France 
thirty years ago, and not yet repealed ; the avowed object 
of which was to surround men's lives with a " wall" of 
privacy ; a law introduced by psychologist politicians who 
no doubt needed such a wall.* 
conditioaiof ^® puiposc of marriage once clearly under- 
SiMoiâEte mo^ stood, it bocomcs easy to define its conditions, 
"^^^^y* The intervention of society is necessary ; but 
its only object is to confirm and to develop the order of 
things which exists naturally. 

It is essential in the first place to the high purposes for 
which marriage has been instituted, that the union shall 
be both exclusive and indissoluble. So essential indeed 
are both conditions, that we frequently find them even 
when the connection is illegal. That any one shoidd have 
ventured to propoimd the* doctrine that human happiness 
is to be secured by levity and inconstancy in love, is a 
fact which nothing but the utter deficiency of social and 
moral principles can explain. Love cannot be deep unless 

* This law was introduced by Royer-Collard. It forbids diieunion of the 
priTEte affairs of public men. 
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it remains constant to a fixed object. The very possibility 
of change is a temptation to it. So diiSerently constituted 
as man and woman are, is our short life too much for per- 
fect knowledge and love of one another P Yet the versa- 
tility to which most human affection is liable makes the 
intervention of society necessary. Without some check 
upon indecision and caprice, life might degenerate into a 
miserable series of experiments, each ending in failure 
and degradation. Sexual love may become a powerful 
engine for good : but only on the condition of placing it 
under rigorous and permanent discipline, lïiose who 
doubt the necessity for this, have only to cast a glanoe 
beyond Western Europe at the countries where no such 
discipline has been established. It has been said that the 
adoption or rejection of polygamy is a simple question 
of climate. But for this hypothesis there is no ground 
whatever. It is as contrary to common observation as to 
philosophic theory. Marriage, like every other human 
institution, has always been improving. Beginning in 
aU countries with imrestricted polygamy, it tends in all 
to the purest monogamy. Tracing back the history of 
Northern Europe, we find polygamy there as well as in 
the South ; and Southern nations, like Northern, adopt 
polygamy as their social life advances. We see the ten- 
dency to it in those parts of the East which come into 
contact with Western civilization. 

Monogamy, then, is one of the most precious gifts which 
the Middle Ages have bequeathed to Western Europe. 
The striking superiority of social life in the West is pro- 
bably due to it more than to any other cause. Protestant 
countries have seriously impaired its value by their laws 
of divorce. But this aberration will hardly be permanent. 
It is alien to the purer feelings of women and of the 
people^ and the mischief done by it is limited to the privi- 
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leged classes. France is now threatened with a revival of 
the metaphysical delusions of the Revolution, and it is 
feared by some t}iat the disastrous example of Germany in 
this respect will be imitated. But all such tendencies, being 
utterly inconsistent with the habits of modem life, will 
soon be checked by the soimder philosophical principles 
which have now arisen. The mode of resistance to these 
errors which Positivism adopts will render the struggle 
most usefid in hastening the adoption of the true theory 
of marriage. The spirit of Positivism being always rela- 
tive, concessions may be made to meet exceptional cases, 
without weakening or contradicting the principle ; whereas 
the absolute character of theological doctrine was incom- 
patible with concession. The rules of morality should be 
general and comprehensive ; but in their practical appli- 
cation exceptions have often to be made. By no philoso- 
phy but the Positive can these two conditions be reconciled. 
Perpetual To the Spirit of auarchy, however, Positivism 

widowhood, yields nothing. The amity essential to mar- 
riage, it renders more complete than ever. It develops 
the principle of monogamy, by inculcating, not as a legal 
institution, but as a moral duty, the perpetuity of widow- 
hood. Affection so firmly concentrated has always been 
regarded with respect, even on man's side. But hitherto 
no religion has had sufficient purity or influence to secure 
its adoption. Positivism, however, &om the completeness of 
its synthesis, and j&om the fact that its ndes are invariably 
based on the laws of nature, will gain such influence, and 
will find little difficulty in inducing all natures of delicate 
feeling to accept this additional obligation. It follows 
from the very principle which to the Positivist is the ob- 
ject of all marriage, the raising and purifying of the heart. 
Unity of the tie which is already recognised as necessary 
in life, is not less so in death. Constancy in widowhood 
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was. once common among women ; and if its moral beauty 
is less appreciated now, it is because all systematic morality 
has been forgotten. But it is none the less, as careful 
study of human nature will show, a most precious source 
of moral good, and one which is not beyond the reach of 
nobler natures, even in tl^eir youth. Voluntary widow- 
hood, while it offers all the advantages which chastity can 
confer on the intellectual and physical as well as on the 
moral nature, is yet free from the moral dangers of celi- 
bacy. Constant adoration of one whom Death has im- 
planted more visibly and deeply on the memory, leads all 
high natures, and especially philosophers, to give them- 
selves more unreservedly to the service of Humanity ; and 
thus their public life is animated by the ennobling influ- 
ence of their innermost feelings. Alike from a sense of 
their own truest happiness and from devotion to public 
duty, they will be led to this result. 

Deep as is the satisfaction in this prolongation of the 
sacredness of marriage, it may be carried by those who 
recognise its value yet further. As the death of one did 
not destroy the bond, so neither should the death of both. 
Let, then, those whom death could not divide be laid in 
the same grave together. A promise of this solemn act of 
perpetuation might be given beforehand, when the organs 
of public opinion judged it merited. A man would find a 
new motive for public exertion, if it were felt to be a 
pledge that the memory of her whom he loved should be 
for ever coupled with his own. We have a few instances 
where this union of memories has taken place spontane- 
ously, as in the case of Laura and Petrarch, and of Dante 
and Beatrice. Tet these instances are so exceptional, that 
they hardly help us to reaUse the fuH value of the institu- 
tion proposed. There is no reason for limiting it to cases 
of extraordinary genius. In the more healthy state of 
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society to which we are tending, where private and publie 
life will be far more closely connected than they have been 
hitherto, this recompense of service may be given to all 
who have deserved it, by those who have come within 
their circle of influence. 

Such, then, are the consolations which Positivist sym- 
pathy can give. They leave no cause to regret the vision- 
ary hopes held out by Christianity, hopes which now are 
as enfeebling to the heart as to the intellect. Here, as in 
aU other respecte, the moral superiority of Poeitiyism is 
shown, for the comfort which it gives to the bereaved 
implies a strengthening of the tie. Christian consolation, 
of which so much has been said, rather encourages a 
second union. By so doing it seriously impairs the 
value of the institution ; for a division of afiection arises, 
which indeed seems hardly compatible with the vague 
Utopia of a future life. The institutions of perpetual 
widowhood and of union in the tomb have found no place 
in any previous system, though both were wanting to 
make monogamy complete. Here, as elsewhere, the best 
reply which the new philosophy can give to ignorant pre- 
judice or malignant calunmy, is to take new steps forward 
in the moral advancement of Man. 

Thus the theory of marriage, as set forward by the 
Positivist, becomes totally independent of any physical 
motive. It is regarded by him as the most powerful in- 
strument of moral education ; and therefore as the basis 
of public or individual welfare. It is no overstrained 
enthusiasm which leads us to elevate the moral purity of 
marriage. We do so from rigorous examination of the 
facts of human nature. All the best results, whether per- 
sonal or social, of marriage may follow, when the union, 
though more impassioned, is as chaste as that of brother 
and sister. The sexual instinct has no doubt something 
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to do in moet cases with the first formation of the passion ; 
but it is not necessary in all cases to gratify the instinct. 
Abstinence, in cases where there is real ground for it on 
both sides, will but serve to strengthen mutual afiection. 

We have examined the position of Woman as woman's 
a wife, without supposing her to be a mother, mother. 
We shall find that maternity, while it extends her sphere 
of moral influence, does not alter its nature. 

As a mother, no less than as a wife, her position will 
be improved by Positivism. She will have, almost exclu- 
sively, the direction of household education. Public edu- 
caticm given subsequently, will be little but a systematic 
development of that which has been previously given at 
home. 

For it is a fundamental principle that educa- Education of 

,4" • A^ 1 !•>•• /» » A . children be* 

tion, m the normal condition ot society, must longs to mo- 
be entrusted to the spiritual power ; and in the onîrcan guiS 

/» •! xi- • «x _^ • A J "L tiie develop* 

£Eunily the spintuoL power is represented by ment of ch«- 
Woman. There are strong prejudices against ^^^^' 
entrusting the education of children to mothers: prejudices 
springing from the revolutionary spirit of modem times. 
Since the close of the Middle Ages, the tendency has been 
to place the intellect above the heart. We have neglected 
the moral side of education, and have given undue import- 
ance to its intellectual side. But Positivism having super- 
seded this revolutionary phase by demonstrating the pre- 
ponderance of the heart over the intellect, moral education 
Will resume its proper place. Certainly the present mode 
of instruction is not adapted for Woman's teaching. But 
their influence oyer the education of the future will be even 
greater than it was in the Middle Ages. For in the first 
place, in every part of it, moral considerations will be 
paramount : and moreover, until puberty, nothing will be 
studied continuously except Art and Poetry. The knights 

17 
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of old times were usually brought up in this way under 
feminine guidance, and on them most assuredly it had 
no enervating influence. The training can hardly be sup- 
posed less adapted to a pacific than to a warlike state of 
society. For instruction, theoretical and practical, as dis- 
tinguished &om education, masters are no doubt necessary. 
But moral education will be left entirely to women, until 
the time arrives for systematic teaching of moral science 
in the years immediately preceding majority. Here the 
philosopher is necessary. But the chief duties of the 
philosopher lie with adults ; his aim being to recall them, 
individually Or collectively, to principles impressed on 
them in childhood, and to enforce the right application 
of these principles to special cases as they may arise. 
That part of education which has the greatest influence 
on life, what may be called the spontaneous training of 
the feelings, belongs entirely to the mother. Hence it is, 
as I have already observed, of the greatest importance to 
allow the pupil to remain with his family, and to do away 
with the monastic seclusion of our public schools. 

The pecidiar fitness of women for inculcating these 
elementary principles of morality is a truth which every 
true philosopher will fully recognise. Women, having 
stronger sympathies than men, must be better able to call 
out sympathies in others. Men of good sense have always 
felt it more important to train the heart than the head ; 
and this is the view adopted by Positive Philosophy. 
There is a danger of exaggerating the importance of sys- 
tem and of forgetting the conditions on which its utility 
depends ; but the Positivist is preserved from this danger 
by the peculiar reality of his philosophy. In morals, even 
more than in other subjects, we can only systematize what 
has existed previously without system. The feelings must 
first be stimulated to free and direct action, before we 
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attempt to bring them under philosophic discipline. And 
this process, which begins with birth, and lasts during 
the whole period of physical growth, should be left for 
women to superintend. So specially are they adapted 
&r it, that failing the mother, a female friend, if well 
ehoaen, and if she can make herself sufficiently a member 
of the family, will in most cases do better than the father 
himself. The importance of the subject can only be ap- 
preciated by minds dominated, as women's minds are, by 
feeling. Women can see, what men can seldom see, that 
most actions, and certainly the actions of youth and child- 
hood, ought not to be judged in themselves so much as by 
the tendencies which they show or by the habits to which 
they lead. Viewed with reference to their influence on 
character, no actions are indifferent. The simplest events 
in a child's life may serve as an occasion for enforcing 
the fundamental principle by which the early as well as 
later stages of Positivist education should be directed ; the 
strengthening of Social Feeling, the weakening of Self-love. 
In fact, actions of an unimportant kind are precisely those 
in which it is easiest to appreciate the feelings which 
prompted them ; since the mind of the observer, not being 
occupied with «the consequences of such actions, is more free 
to examine their source. Moreover, it is only by teaching 
the child to do right in small things that he can be trained 
for the hard inward struggle that lies before him in life ; 
the struggle to bring the selfish instincts more and more 
completely under the control of his higher sympathies. 
In these respects the best tutor, however sympathetic his 
nature, will be always far inferior to a good mother. A 
mother may often not be able to explain the reason of the 
principle on which she acts, but the wisdom of her plans 
wiU generally show itself in the end. Without formal 
teaching, she will take every opportunity of showing her 
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cliildren, as no other instructor could show them, the joy 
that springs from generous feelings, and the misery of 
yielding to selfishness. 

From the relation of mother we return by a natural 
transition to Woman's position as a wife. The mother, 
though her authority of course tends to decrease, continues 
to superintend the growth of character until the ordinary 
age of marriage. Up to that time feminine influence oyer 
Man has been involuntary on his part. By marriage he 
enters into a voluntary engagement of subordination to 
Woman for the rest of his life. Thus he completes his 
moral education. Destined himself for action, he finds 
his highest happiness in honourable submission to one in 
whom the dominant principle is afiection. 

Positivism holds out to woman a most important sphere 
of public and private duty. This sphere, as we may now ' 
j9ee, is nothing but a larger and more systematic develop- 
ment of the qualities by which she is characterised. Her 
mission is so uniform in its nature and so clearly defined, 
that there seems hardly room for much uncertainty as to her 
proper social position. It is a striking instance of the rule 
which applies universally to all himian efibrt ; namely, that 
the order of things instituted by man ought to be simply a 
consolidation and improvement of the natural order. 

Modern lo- In all ages of transition, as in our own, there 
womea's havo been false and sophistical views of the 
doiMsiicitT of social position of Woman. But we find it to 
fh>in the prin- be a natural law that Woman should pass the 
tiooof Powers, greater part of her life in the family ; and this 
law has never been afibcted to any important extent. It 
has always been accepted instinctively, though the sophis- 
tical arguments against it have never yet been adequately 
refuted. The institution of the family has survived the 
.«ubtle attacks of Qreek metaphysics, which then were in 
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all the yigour of their youth, And which were acting on 
minds that had no systematic principles to oppose to them. 
Therefore, profound as the intellectual anarchy of the pre- 
sent day may be, we need not be seriously alarmed when 
we see that nothing worse comes of it than shallow plagi- 
arisms' from ancient Utopias, against which the yigorous 
satire of Aristophanes was quite enough to rouse general 
indignation. True, there is a more complete absence of 
sooial principles now, than when the world was passing 
from Polytheism to Monotheism ; but our intellectual 
powers are more developed than they were then, and in 
moral culture our superiority is even greater. Women in 
those times were too degraded to offer even the opposition 
of their silence to the pedants who professed to be taking 
tip their cause ; the only resistance offered was of a purely 
intellectual kind. But happily in modem times the women 
of the West have been free ; and have consequently been 
able to manifest such unmistakeable aversion for these 
ideas^ and for the want of moral discipline which gives 
rise to them, that, though still uivrefuted philosophically, 
their mischievous effects have been neutralised. Nothing 
but women's antipathy has prevented the practical Out- 
rages which seem logically to follow from these subversive 
principles. Among our privileged classes the danger is 
aggravated by indolence; moreover, the possession of 
wealth has a bad influence on women's moral nature. 
Yet even here the evil is not really very deep or widely 
spread. Men have never been seriously perverted, and 
women still less so, by flattery of their bad propensities. 
The really formidable temptations are those which act 
upon our better instincts, and give then» a wrong direc- 
tion. Schemes which are utterly offensive to female deli- 
cacy will never really be adopted, evea by the wealthier 
classes, who are less averse to them than others. The 
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ropugnance «hown to them by the people, with whom the 
mischief that they would cause would be irreparable, is îbt 
more decided. The life which working people lead makes 
it yery clear to both sexes what the proper position of each 
should be. Thus it will be in the very class where the 
preservation of the institution of the family is of the 
greatest importance, that Positivists will find the least 
difficulty in establishing their theory of the sodal position 
•of women, as consequent on the sphere of public and pri- 
vate duty which has been here assigned to them. 

Looking at the relation of this theory to other parts of 
the Positive system, we shall see that it follows from the 
great principle which dominates every other social, pro- 
blem, the principle of separating spiritual and temporal 
power. That Woman's life should be concentrated in her 
family, and that even there her influence should be that 
of persuasion rather than that of command, is but an 
extension of the principle which excludes the spiritual 
power from political administration. Women, as the 
purest and most spontaneous of the moral forces of society, 
are bound to fulfil with rigorous exactness all the condi- 
tions which the exercise of moral force demands. Efiecta- 
aUy to perform their mission of controlling and guiding 
our affections, they must abstain altogether from the prac- 
tical pursuits of the stronger sex. Such abstinence, even 
when the arrangements of society may leave it optional, is 
still more desirable in their case than in the case of philo- 
sophers. Active life, incompatible as it is with the clear- 
ness and breadth of philosophic speculation, is even more 
injurious to delicacy of feeling, which is women's highest 
claim to our respect and the true secret of their influence. 
The philosophic spirit is incompatible with a position of 
practical authority, because such a position occupies the 
mind with questions of detail. But to purity of feeling 
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it is eyen more dangerous, because it strengthens the 
instincts of power and of gain. And for women it would 
be harder to avoid the danger of such a position than for 
men. Abounding as they do in sympathy, they are gene- 
rally deficient in energy, and are therefore less able to 
withstand corrupting influences. The more we examine 
this important subject, the clearer it becomes that the pre- 
sent condition of women does not hamper them in their 
true work ; that, on the contrary, it is well calculated to 
develope and even improve their highest qualities. The 
natural arrangements of society in this as in other respects 
are far lees faulty than certain blind declaimers would 
have us believe. But for the existence of strong material 
forces, moral force would soon deteriorate, because its dis- 
tinctive purpose would be gone. Philosophers and prole- 
taries would soon lose their intellectual and moral superi- 
ority by the acquisition of power. On women its efiect 
would be still more disastrous. From instances in the 
upper classes of society, where wealth gives them inde- 
pendence and sometimes unfortunately even power, we see 
but too clearly what the consequences would be. And 
this is why we have to look to the poorer classes for the 
highest type of womanly perfection. With the people 
sympathy is better cultivated, and has a greater influence 
upon life. Wealth has more to do with the moral degra- 
dation of women among the privileged classes than even 
idleness and dissipation. 

Progress, in this respect as in every other, is The portdtm 
only a more complete development of the pre- tends to cuf- 
existing Order. Equality in the position of rather than 
the two sexes is contrary to their nature, and 
no tendency to it has at any time been exhibited. All 
history assures us that with the growth of society the 
peculiar features of each sex have become not less but more 
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distinct. By Catholic Feudalism the social condition of 
women in Western Europe was raised to a fiur higher 
level. But it took away from them the priestly functioni 
which they had held under Polytheism ; a religion in which 
the priesthood was more occupied with Art than with 
Science. So too with the gradual decline of the princqile 
of Caste, women have been excluded more and more rigidlj 
from royalty and &om every other kind of political autho- 
rity. Again, there is a visible tendency towards the re- 
moval of women from all industrial occupations^ ev'^i from 
those which might seem best suited to them. And thu 
female life, instead of becoming independent of the Family, 
is being more and more concentrated in it ; while at the 
same time their proper sphere of moral influence is con- 
stantly extending. The two tendencies,, so far from being 
opposed, are inseparably connected. 

Without discussing the absurd and retrograde schooeR 
which have been recently put forward on the sulgecti 
there is one remark which may serve to illustrate the 
value of the order which now exists. If women were to 
obtain that equality in the afiairs of life which their so- 
called champions are claiming for them without their 
wish, not only would they suffer morally, but their social 
position would be endangered. They would be subject in 
almost every occupation to a degree of competition which 
they would not be able to sustain. Moreover, by rivaliy 
in the pursuits of life, mutual affection between the sexe» 
would be corrupted at its source. 
Woman to Leaving these subversive dreams, we find a 

be maintained . -, .., i-iiix •• ^«^ 

by Man. natural prmciple wh|ch, by determining the 



practical obligations of the Active to the Sympathetic 
averts this danger. It is a principle which no philosophy 
but Positivism has been sufficiently real and practical to 
bring forward systematically for general acceptance. It 
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Î8 no new invention, however, but a universal tendency^ 
confirmed by careful study of the whole past history of 
Man. The principle is, that Man should provide for 
Woman. It is a natural law of the human race ;: a law 
connected with the essentially domestic character of female 
life. We find it in the rudest forms of social life ; and 
with every step in the progress of society its adoption 
becomes more extensive and complete. A still larger 
application of this fundamental principle will meet all the 
material difficulties imder which women are now labour- 
ing. All social relations, and especially the question of 
wages, will be affected by it. The tendency to it is spon- 
taneous ; but it also follows from the high position which 
Positivism has assigned to Woman as the s]m:ipathetic 
element in the spiritual power. The intellectual class, 
in the same way, has to be supported by the practical 
classy in order to have its whole time available for the 
special duties imposed upon it. But in the case of women, 
the obligation of the other sex is stiU more sacred, because 
the Inhere o£ duty in which protection for them is required, 
is the home. The obKgation to provide for the inteUectual 
class, affects society as a whole ; but the maintenance of 
women i»^ with few exceptions, a personal obligation. 
Each individual should consider himself bound to main- 
tain the woman he has chosen to be his partner in life. 
There are cases, however^ in which men should be con- 
sidered collectively responsible for the support of the other 
sex. Women- who are without husband or parents should 
have their maintenance guaranteed by society; and this 
not merely from compassion for their dependent position, 
but with the view of enabling them to render public 
service of the greatest moral value. 

The direction, then, of progress in the social condition of 
woman is this :. to render her life more and more domestic ; 
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to diminJBh as far as possible the burden of out-door labour ; 
and so to fit her more completely for her special office of 
educating our moral nature. Amcoig the privileged classes 
it is already a recognised rule that women should be 
spared all laborious exertion. It is the one point in the 
relations of the sexes in which the working classes would 
do well to imitate the habits of their employers. In 
every other respect the people of Western Europe have 
a higher sense of their duties to women than the upper 
classes. Indeed there are few of them who would not 
be ashamed of the barbarity of subjecting women to their 
present burdensome occupations, if the present state of 
our industrial system allowed of its abolition. But it is 
chiefly among the higher and wealthier classes that we 
find those degrading and very often fraudulent bargains, 
connected with unscrupulous interference of parents in 
the question of marriage, which are so humiliating to one 
sex and so corrupting to the other. Among the working 
classes the practice of giving dowries is almost extinct; 
and as women's true mission becomes more recognised, 
and as choice in marriage becomes less restricted, this 
relic of barbarism, with all its debasing results, will rapidly 
die out. With this view the application of our theory 
should be carried one step further. Women should not 
be allowed to inherit. If inheritance be allowed, the pro- 
hibition of dowries would be evaded in a very obvious 
manner by discounting the reversionary interest. Since 
women are to be exempt from the labour of production» 
capital, that is to say, the instruments of labour produced 
by each generation for the benefit of the next, should 
revert to men. This view of inheritance, so far from 
making men a privileged class, places them under heavy 
responsibilities. It is not from women that any serious 
opposition to it will proceed. Wise education will show 
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&6in its value to themselves personally, as a safeguard 
against unworthy suitors. But, important as the rule is» 
it should not be. legally enforced until it has become estab- 
'Ushed on its own merits as a general custom, which every 
• one has felt to conduce to the healthy organization of the 
JPamily as here described. 

Xllominff now to the subject of female educa- ^T^e «dw»- 

1 1 n 1 T • ***"* **' women 

'iion, we have only to make a further appucation ■^oï'W.beiden^ 
of the theory which has guided us hitherto. of men. 

Since the vocation assigned by our theory to women is 
that of educating others, it is clear that the educational 
«ystem which we have proposed in the last chapter for the 
working classes, applies to them as well as to the other 
sex with very slight alterations. Unencumbered as it is 
with specialities, it will be found, even in its more scientific 
parts, as suitable for the sympathetic element of the mode- 
rating power, es to the synergic element. We have 
c^ken of the necessity of diffusing sound historical views 
among the working classes ; and the same necessity ap- 
plies to women ; for social sympathy can never be per- 
fectly developed, without a sense of the continuity of the 
Past, as well as of the solidarity of the Present. Since 
then both sexes alike need historical instruction as a basis 
for the systematization of moral truth, both should alike 
pass through the scientific training which prepares the 
way for social studies, and which moreover has as intrinsic 
a value for women as for men. Again, since the first or 
systematic stage of education is entirely to be lefk to 
women, it is most desirable that they should themselves 
have passed through the second or systematic stage. The 
only department with which they need not concern them- 
selves, is what is called professional education. But this, 
as I have before observed, is not susceptible of regular 
organization. Professional skill can only be acquired by 
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Careful practiee and experience, resting upon â sound 
basis of theory. In all other respects women, philosophers, 
and working men will receive the same education. 

But while I would place the sexes on a level in this 
9eq)ect, I do not take the view of my eminent predecessor 
Condorcet, that they should be taught together. On 
moral grounds, which of course are the most important 
consideration, it is obvious that such a plan would be 
equally prejudicial to both. In the church, in the club, 
in the salon, they may associate freely at every period 
of life. But at school such intercourse would be prema- 
ture ; it would check the natural develophnent of character, 
not to say that it would obviously have an unsettling in- 
fluence upon study. Until the feelings on both sides are 
sufficiently matured, it is of the greatest importance that 
the relations of the two sexes should not be too intimate, 
and that they should be superintended by. the watchful 
eye of their mothers. 

As, however, the subjects of study are to« be the same 
for both, the necessity of separating the sexes does not 
imply that there should be special teacher» for women. 
Not to speak of the increased expenditure that would thus 
be incurred,, it would inevitably lower the standard of 
female education. It would always be presumed that 
their teachers* were men of inferior attainments. To 
ensure that the instruction given is the same for both 
sexes, the instructors must be the same, .and must give 
tilieir lectures alternately to each sex. These conditions 
are perfectly compatible with the scheme described in 
the last chapter. It was there mentioned that each 
philosopher would be expected to give one, or, in some 
cases, two lectures every week. Now supposing this were 
doubled, it would still come far short of the intolerable 
burdens which are imposed upon teachers in the present 
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day. MoreoYcr, as the Positiyist educator will pass succès- 
sively through the seven stages of scientific instruction, h^ 
will be able so to regulate his work as to avoid wearisome 
repetition of the same lectures in each year. Besides, the 
distinguished men to whom our educational system will be 
entrusted will soon discover that their two audiences re- 
quire some difference in the manner of teaching, and that 
this may be done without in any way lowering the uniform 
standard which their method and their doctrines require. 

But independently of the importance to female educa- 
tion of this identity of teachers, it will react beneficially 
on the intellectual and moral character of the philosopher 
who teaches. It will preclude him from entering into 
useless details, and will keep him involuntarily to the 
broad principles of his subject. By coming into contact 
simultaneously with two natures, in one of which thought, 
and in the other emotion, is predominant, he will gain 
clearer insight into the great principle of subordinating 
the intellect to the heart. The obligation of teaching both 
sexes will complete that imiversality of mind which is to 
be required of the new school of philosophers. To treat 
with equal ability of all the various orders of scientific 
conceptions, and to interest two audiences of so different 
a character, is a task which will demand the highest per- 
sonal qualifications. However, as the number required by 
the conditions is not excessive, it will not be impossible to 
find men fit for the purpose, as soon as the proper means 
are taken to procure their services, and to guarantee their 
material subsistence. It must be borne in mind, too, that 
the corporation of teachers is not to be recruited from 
any one nation for itself, but from the whole of Western 
Europe; so that the Positivist educator will change his 
residence, when required, even more frequently than the 
priests of the Middle Ages. Putting these considerations 
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together, we shall find that.Positivist education for both 
sexes may be organized on a sufficient scale for the whole 
of Western Europe, with less than the useless, or worse 
than useless, expenditure incurred by the clergy of the 
Anglican church. This woidd give each functionary an 
adequate maintenance, though none of them would be 
degraded by wealth. A body of twenty thousand philo- 
sophers woidd be enough now, and probably would always 
suffice, for the spiritual wants of the five Western nations. 
This would imply the establishment of the septennial sys- 
tem of instruction in two thousand stations. The influenoe 
of women and of working men will never become so sys- 
tematic as to enable them to dispense with philosophic 
assistance altogether. But in proportion as they become 
more efiectually incorporated as elements of the spiritual 
power, the necessity of. enlarging the purely speculative 
class will diminish. Under theological systems it has been 
far too numerous. The privilege of living in comfort 
without productive labour will be ultimately so rare and 
so dearly earned, that no rational groimd of objection to 
it will be left. It will be generally felt that the cost of 
maintaining these philosophic teachers, like that of main- 
taining women, is no real burden to the productive classes ; 
on the contrary, that it conduces to their highest interest^ 
by ensuring the performance of intellectual and moral func- 
tions which are the noblest characteristics of Humanity. 

It appears, then, that the primary principle laid down 
at the beginning of this chapter enables us to solve all the 
problems that ofier themselves on the subject of Woman^ 
Her function in society is determined by the constitution 
of her nature. She is spontaneously the organ of Feeling, 
on which the unity of human nature entirely depends. 
And she constitutes the purest and most natural element 
of the moderating power ; which, while avowing its own 
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subordination to the material forces of society , purposes 
to direct them to higher uses. As mother and as wife, 
it is her office to conduct the moral education of Humanity. 
In order the more perfectly to fulfil this mission, her life 
must be connected even more closely than it has been with 
the Family. At the same time she must participate, to 
the Aill extent that is possible, in the general system of 
instruction. 

A few remarks on the privilesres which the .yo«»«!îîFî- 
fulfilment of this vocation will brine:, will com- mi«i<n» ^.J» 

o' itself a privi- 

plete this part of my subject. lege. 

Women's mission is a striking illustration of the truth 
that happiness consists in doing the work for which we 
are naturally fitted. That mission is always the same ; it 
is summed up in one word. Love. But Love is a work in 
which there can never be too many workers ; it grows by 
co-operation; it has nothing to fear from competition. 
Women are charged with the education of Sympathy, the 
source of hiunan imity; and their highest happiness is 
reached when they have the full consciousness of their 
vocation, and are free to follow it. It is the admirable 
feature of their social mission, that it invites them to cul- 
tivate qualities which are natural to them; to call into 
exercise emotions which all allow to be the most pleasur- 
able. All that is required for them in a better organization 
of society are certain improvements in their external con- 
dition. They must be relieved from out-door labour ; and 
other means must be taken to prevent their moral influ- 
ence from being impaired. Both objects are contemplated 
in the material, intellectual, and moral ameliorations which 
Positivism is destined to efiect in female life. 

But besides the pleasure inherent in their They win »- 

.. -r> *x* * n* t* ceive honoar 

vocation, Jrositivism oners a recompense tor and wonhip 
their services, which Catholic FeudaUsm fore- ™" ^^' 
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shadowed but coidd not realise. As men become more and 
more grateful for the blessing of their moral influence, they 
will give expression to this feeling in a systematic form. 
In a word the new doctrine will institute the Worship of 
Woman, publicly and privately, in a far more perfect way 
than has ever before been possible. It is the first perma- 
nent step towards the worship of Humanity ; which, as the 
concluding chapter of this introductory work will show, is 
the central principle of Positivism, viewed either as a Phi- 
losophy or as a Polity. 
peTeiopment Qur auccstors in chivalrous times made noble 

of medinTal 

chiTiiry. efforts in this direction, which, except by women, 
are now no longer appreciated. But these efforts, how- 
ever admirable, were inadequate ; partly owing to the 
military spirit of society in those times, partly because 
their religious doctrines had not a sufficiently social cha- 
racter. Nevertheless, they have left memories which will 
not perish. The refinement of life in Western Europe is 
in great part due to them, although much of it is already 
efi^iced by the atiarchy of the present time. 

Chivalry, if we are to believe the negative philosophers 
of the last century, can never revive ; because the religious 
beliefs with which it was connected have became obsolete. 
But the connection was never very profound, and there is 
no reason whatever for its continuance. Far too much has 
been made of it by recent apologists for Catholicism ; who, 
while laying great stress on 'the sanction which Theology 
gave to Chivalry, have failed to appreciate the sympathies 
to which this admirable institution is really due. The real 
source of Chivalry lies most unquestionably in the feudal 
spirit. Theological sanction for it was afterwards sought 
for, as the only systematic basis that offered itself at that 
time. But the truth is that Theology and Chivalry were 
hardly compatible. Theology fixed men's thoughts upon a 
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yiaionaxj fdtore ; Cliiyalry oonoentrated his energies upon 
the world around him. The knight of the Middle Ages 
had always to choose between his Gbd and his Lady ; and 
oould therefore never attain that concentrated unity of 
purpose, without which the full result of his missiony so 
generously undertaken, could never be realised. 

Placed as we are now, near the close of the revolution* 
ary period, we are beginning to see that Chivalry is not 
destined to extinction ; that, on the contrary, when modem 
life has assumed its normal character, its influence will be 
greater than ever, because it will operate on a more pacific 
society, and will be based on a more practical religion* 
For Chivalry satisfies an essential want of society, a want 
which becomes more urgent as civilization advances; it 
institutes a voluntary combination of the strong for the 
protection of the weak. The period of transition from the 
offensive military system of Brome to the defensive system 
of Feudalism, was naturally the time of its first appearance, 
and it received the sanction of the religion then dominant. 
But society is now entering upon a period of permanent 
peace ; and when this, the most striking political feature 
of modem times, has become firmly established, the in- 
fluence of Chivalry will be greater than ever. Its pro- 
cedure will be different, because the modes of oppression 
are happily not now what they were formerly. The in- 
struments of material force are now not arms, but riches. 
It is no longer the person that is attacked, but his means 
of subsistence. The advantages of the change are obvious: 
the danger is less serious, and protection from it is easier 
and more efiectual. But it will always remain most de- 
sirable that protectors should come forward, and that they 
should form an organized association. The destructive 
instinct will always show itself in various ways, wherever 
there is the means of indulging it. And therefore as an 

18 
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adjunct to the spiritual organization^ Pbsitiyism will en- 
courage a systematic manifestation of chivalrous feeling 
among the leaders of industry. Those among them who 
feel animated with the noble spirit of the heroes of the 
Middle Ages, wiU devote not their sword, but their 
wealth, their time, and, if need be, their whole energies to 
the defence of the oppressed in all classes. The objects 
of their generosity will principally be found, * as in the 
Middle Ages, among the classes specially exposed to ma- 
terial suffering, that is to say, among women, philosophers, 
and working men. It woidd be strange indeed for a 
system like Positivism, the main object of which is to 
strengthen the social spirit, not to appropriate the insti- 
tution which is the noblest product of that spirit. 

So far, then, the restoration of Chivalry is merely a 
reconstruction of the medisBval institution in a shi^ 
adapted to the altered state of ideas and feelings. In 
modem as in mediaeval times, devotion of the strong to 
the weak follows as a natural consequence from the sub- 
ordination of Politics to Morals. Now, as then, the 
spiritual power will be nobly seconded by members of the 
governing class in the attempt to bring that class to a 
stricter sense of social duty. But besides this. Feudal 
Chivalry had a deeper and more special purpose in refer- 
ence to women. And in this respect the superiority of 
Positivism is even more complete and obvious. 

Feudalism introduced for the first time the worship of 
Woman. But in this it met with little support from 
Catholicism, and was in many respects thwarted by it. 
The habits of Christianity were in themselves adverse to 
real tenderness of heart ; they only strengthened it indi- 
rectly, by promoting one of the indispensable conditions 
of true affection, purity of life. In all other respects 
Chivalry was constantly opposed by the Catholic system ; 
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which was so austere and anti-social, that it could not 
sanction marriage except as an infirmity which it was 
necessary to tolerate, but which was hazardous to personal 
salvation. Even its rules of purity, valuable as they 
were, were often weakened by interested motives which 
seriously impaired their value. Consequently, notwith- 
standing all the noble and long-continued efibrts of our 
mediaeval ancestors, the institution <^ the worship of 
Woman was very imperfectly efiected, especially in its 
relation to public life. Whatever Catholic apologists may 
say, there is every reason to believe that if Feudalism 
could have arisen before the decline of Polytheism, the 
influence of Chivalry would have been greater. 

It was reserved for the more comprehensive system of 
Positivism, in which soimd practice is always supported 
by sound theory, to give fiill expression to the feeling of 
veneration for women. In the new religion, tenderness 
of heart is looked upon as the first of Woman's attributes. 
But purity is not neglected. On the contrary its true 
source and its essential value, as the first condition of hap- 
piness and of moral growth, are pointed out more distinctly 
than before. The shallow and sophistical views of mar- 
riage maintained in these imsettled times by men of 
narrow minds and coarse feelings^ will be easily refuted 
by a more careful study of human nature. Even the 
obstacles presented by scientific materialism will rapidly 
disappear before the spread of Positivist morality. A 
physician of great sagacity, Hufeland, has remarked, with 
truth, that the well-known vigour of the knights of old 
times was a sufficient answer to men who talked of the 
physical dangers of continence. Positivism, dealing with 
this question in all its aspects, teaches that while the 
primary reason for insisting on purity is that it is essential 
to depth of affection, it has as close a connection with the 
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physical and intellectual improyement of the individual 
and the race as with our moral progress. 

Positiyism then, as the whole tendency of this chapter 
indicates^ encourages, on intellectual as well as on moral 
grounds, full and systematic expression of the feeling of 
veneration for Women, in public as well as in private life, 
collectively as well as individually. Bom to love and to be 
loved, relieved from the burdens of practical Ufe, free in the 
sacred retirement of their homes, the women of the West 
will receive from Positivists the tribute of deqp and sincere 
admiration which their life inspires. They will feel no 
scruple in accepting their position as spontaneous priestesses 
of Humanity ; they will fear no longer the rivalry of a vin- 
dictive Deity. From childhood each of us will be taught 
to regard their sex as the principal source of human happi- 
ness and improvement, whether in public life or in private. 

The treasures of affection which our ancestors wasted 
upon mystical objects, and which these revolutionary times 
ignore, will then be carefully preserved and directed to 
their proper purpose. The enervating influence of chi- 
merical beliefs will have passed away ; and men in all the 
vigour of their energies, feeling themselves the masters of 
the known world, will feel it their highest happiness to 
submit with gratitude to the beneficent power of womanly 
sympathy. In a word, Man will in those days kneel to 
Woman, and to Woman alone. 

The source from which these reverential feelings for the 
sympathetic sex proceed, is a clear appreciation in the 
other sex of benefits received, and a spirit of deep thank- 
fulness for them. The Positivist will never forget that 
moral perfection, the primary condition of public and 
private happiness, is principally due to the influence of 
Woman over Man, first as mother, then as wife. Such 
a conviction cannot fail to arouse feelings of loving vener- 
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ation for those with whom, from their position in society, 
he is in no danger of rivalry in the affidrs of life. When 
the mission of Woman is better understood, and is carried 
out more fully, she will be regarded by Man as the most 
perfect impersonation of Humanity. 

Originating in spontaneous feelings of grati- The pnetioe 
tode, the worship of Woman, when it has as- farfrarnSsap^ 
somed a more systematic shape, will be valued pSrifleS' and 
for its own sake as a new instrument of happi- î^pS^Te n- 
ness and moral growth. Inert as the tender ****"^ 
sympathies are in Man, it is most desirable to strengthen 
them by such exercise as the public and private institu- 
tion of this worship will afford. And here it is that Posi- 
tivists wiU find all the elevating influences which Catholi- 
eism derived from Prayer. 

It is a common but very palpable error to imagine that 
Prayer is inseparable from the chimerical motives of self- 
interest in which it first originated. In Catholicism there 
was always a tendency to rise above these motives, so far at 
least as the principles of theology admitted. From St. 
Augustine downwards, all the nobler spirits have felt more 
and more strongly, notwithstanding the self-absorbing ten- 
dencies of Christian doctrine, that Prayer did not neces- 
sarily imply petition. When sounder views of human 
nature have become prevalent, the value of this important 
function will be more clearly appreciated ; and it will ulti- 
mately become of greater importance than ever, because j^x 
founded on a truer principle. In the normal state of K/ \ 
Humanity, the moral efficacy of Prayer will no longer 
be impaired by thoughts of personal recompense. It will 
be simply a solemn out-pouring, whether in private or in 
public, of men's nobler feelings, inspiring them with 
larger and more comprehensive thoughts. As a daily 
practice, it is inculcated by Positivism as the best pre- 
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servative tigainst the selfisli and narrow yiews whicli are so 
apt to arise in the ordinary ayocations of life. To men its 
yalue is even greater than to women ; their life being less 
favourable to large views and generous sympathies, it is 
the more important to revive ihem at regular peiîpds. 

But Prayer would be of little value unless the mind 
could form a clear conception of its object. The worship 
of Woman satisfies this condition, and is so £&r of greater 
efficacy than the worship of Ood. True, the idtimate 
object of Positivist Prayer, as shown in the concluding 
chapter of this volume, is Humanity. But some of its 
best moral effects would hardly be realised, if it were at 
once and exclusively directed to an object so difficult to 
conceive clearly. It is possible that Women with their 
stronger sympathies may be able to reach this stage with* 
out intermediate steps. However this may be, men cer- 
tainly woidd not be able to do so ; even the intellectual 
class, with all its powers of generalization, would find it 
impossible. The worship of Woman, begun in private, 
and afterwards publicly celebrated, is necessary in man's 
case to prepare him for aoy efiectual worship of Humanity. 

No one can be so unhappy as not to be able to find 
some woman woi^hy of his peculiar love, whether in the 
relation of wife or of mother ; some one who in his solitary 
prayer may be present to him as tt fixed object of devo- 
tion. Nor will such devotion, as might be thought, cease 
with death ; rather, when its object has been rightly 
chosen, death strengthens it by making it more pure. 
The principle upon which Positivism insists so strongly, 
the union of the Present with the Past, and even with 
the Future, is not limited to the life of Society. It is a 
doctrine which imites all individuals and all generations ; 
and when it has become more familiar to us, it will stimu- 
late every one to call his dearest memories to life; the 
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spirit of the system being that the private life of the very 
humblest citizen has a close relation to his public duty. 
We all know how intellectual culture enables us to live 
with our great predecessors of the Middle Ages and of 
Antiquity, almost as we should do with absent friends. 
And if Intellect can do so much, will it not be far easier 
for the strong passion of Love to effect this ideal resurrec-» 
tkmP We have already many instances where whole 
nations have shown strong sympathies or antipathies to 
great historical names, especially when their influence was 
stiU sensibly felt. There is no reason why a private life 
should not produce the same effect upon those who have 
been brought into contact with it. Moral culture has 
been conducted hitherto on such unsatisfactory principles, 
that we can hardly form an adequate notion of its results 
when Positivism has regenerated it, and has concentrated 
the affections as well as the thoughts of Man upon human 
life.. To live with the dead is the peculiar privilege of 
Humanity, a privilege which will extend as our concep- 
tions widen and our thoughts become more pure. Under 
Positivism the impulse to it will become far stronger, and 
it will be recognised as a systematic principle in private 
as well as in public life. Even the Future is not excluded 
from its application.. We may live with those who are 
not yet bom ; a thing impossible only till a true theory of 
history had arisen, of scope sufficient to embrace at one 
glance the whole course of human destiny. There are 
numberless instances to prove that the heart of Man is 
capable of emotions which have no outward basis, except 
what Imagination has supplied. The familiar spirits of 
the Polytheist, the mystical desires of the Monotheist, all 
point to a general tendency in the Past, which, with our 
better principles, we shall be able in the Future to direct 
to a nobler and more real purpose.. And thus even those 
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who may be so unfortunate as to have no special object d 
love need not, on that account, be precluded from the set 
of worship : they may choose from the women of the psit 
some type adapted to their own nature. Men of powefftl 
imag^tion might eyen form their own more perfect ideil 
and thus open out the path of the future. This, indeed, 
is what was often done by the knights of chiTslrous Hmm, 
simple and iminstructed as they were. Surely then ine^ 
with our fuller understanding and greater familiarity wità 
the Pasty should be able to idealise more perfectly. But 
whether the choice lie in the Past or in the Future, iti 
efficacy would be impaired imless it remained constant to 
one object ; and fixed principles, such as PositiTism sop- 
plies, are needed to check the natural tendency to Tem- 
tility of feeling. 

The wonhip I haYC dwelt at some length upon tlie pfl^ 
prviwnuonfor soual adoratiou of Woman under its real or 
HumiuBity. ideal aspects, because upon it depends nmij 
all the moral value of any public celebration. PuUie 
assemblage in the temples of Humanity may strengihfla 
and stimulate feelings of devotion, but cannot original 
them. Unless each worshipper has felt in his own penoa 
deep and reverential love for those to whom our higheit 
affections are due, a public service in honour of womea 
would be nothing but a repetition of unmeaning fonnoka. 
But those whose daily custom it has been to give expres- 
sion to such feelings in secret, will gain, by assembling 
together, all the benefit of more intense and more ezaltei 
sympathy. In my last letter to her who is for ewer win», 
I said : " Amidst the heaviest anxieties which Love caa 
bring, I have never ceased to feel that the one thing es- 
sential to happiness is that the heart shall be always noblj 
occupied." And now that we are separated by Deatb, 
daily experience confirms this truth, which is moreoTor 
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in exact accordance with the Positive theory of human 
nature. Without personal experience of Loto no public 
4selebration of it can be sincere. 

In its public celebration the superiority of the new Reli- 
:gion is even more manifest than in the prirate worship. 
A system in which the social spirit is imiformly prepon- 
derant, is peculiarly adapted to render homage for the 
jflocial services of the sympathetic sex. When the knights 
<ii the Middle Ages met together, they might give vent to 
tiieir personal feelings, and express to one another the 
ireverence which each felt for his own mistress ; but farther 
than this they could not go. And such personal feelings 
will never cease to be necessary. Still the principal object 
4it public celebration is to express gratitude on the part of 
Ae people for the social blessings conferred by Woman, as 
^e organ of that element in our nature on which its unity 
depends, and as the original source of moral power. In 
&e Middle Ages such considerations were impossible, for 
want of a rational theory embracing the whole circle of 
social relations. Indeed the received faith was incompa^ 
tible with any such conception, since God in that faith 
occupied the place really due to Humanity. 

There are women whose career has been alto- Exoepttond 

women. Joan 

gether exceptional ; and these, like the rest, otAn- 
meet with their due tribute of praise in the Positive sys- 
tem. The chief motive, doubtless, for public and private 
veneration is the mission of sympathy, which is Woman's 
peculiar vocation. But there have been remarkable in- 
stances of women whose life has been one of speculation, 
or even, what is in most cases still more foreign to their 
nature, of political activity. They have rendered real ser- 
vice to Himmnity, and they should receive the honour that 
is due to them. Theology, from its absolute character, 
eould not make such concessions ; they would have weak- 
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ened the efficiency of its most important social rolei. 
Consequently, Catholicism was compelled, though at fint 
with sincere regret, to leave some of the noblest women 
without commemoration. A signal instance is the Maid 
of Orleans, whose heroism saved France in the fourteeatii 
century. Our great king Louis XI. applied veiy pro* 
perly to the Pope for her canonization, and no objection 
was made to his request. Yet, practically, it was never 
carried into effect. It was gradually forgotten ; and the 
clergy soon came to feel a sort of dislike to her memoiy, 
which reminded them of nothing but their own social 
weakness. It is easy to accoimt for this result ; nor is 
any one really to blame for it. It was feared^ not without 
reason, that to consider Joan of Arc as a saint might have 
the effect of spreading false and dangerous ideas of femi- 
nine duty. The difficulty was insuperable for any absolute 
system, in which to sanction the exception is to oompro* 
mise the rule. But in a relative system the case is diffe- 
rent. It is even more inconsistent with Positive principle 
than it is with Catholic^ for women to lead a military life^ 
a life which of all others is the least compatible with their 
proper functions. And yet Positivists will be the first to 
do justice to this extraordinary heroine, whom theologians 
have been afraid to recogmse, and whom metaphysiciana» 
even in France, have bad the hardihood to insult. The 
anniversary of her glorious martyrdom will be a sol^nn 
festival, not only for France, but for Western Europe. 
For her work was not merely of national importance : tlie 
enslavement of France would have involved the loss of all 
the influence which France has exercised as the centre of 
the advanced nations of Europe. Moreover, as none of 
them are altogether clear from the disgrace of detracting^ 
as Yoltaire has done, froia her character, all should aid in 
the reparation of it which Positivism proposes to institata 
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So far from her apotheosis having an injurious effect on 
lemale character, it will afford an opportimity of pointing 
oat the anomalous nature of her career, and the rarity of 
the conditions which alone could justify it. It is a fresh 
proof of the advantages accruing to Morality from the 
relative character of Positivism, which enables it to appre- 
ciate exceptional cases without weakening the rules. 

The subject of the worship of Woman by Man raises a 
question of much delicacy ; how to satisfy analogous feel- . 
ings of devotion in the other sex. We have seen its 
necessity for men as an intermediate step towards the 
worship of Humanity ; and women, stronger though their 
sympathies are, stand, it may be, in need of similar prepa- 
ration. Yet certainly the direction taken should be some- 
what different. What is wanted is that each sex should 
strengthen the moral qualities in which it is naturally 
deficient. Energy is a characteristic feature of Humanity 
as well as Sympathy ; as is well shown by the double mean- 
ing of the word Heart, In Man Sympathy is the weaker 
element, and it requires constant exercise. This he gains 
by expression of his feelings of reverence for Woman. 
In Woman, on the other hand, the defective quality is 
-^^^gy» ^ ihoiy should any special preparation for the 
worship of Himianity be needed, it should be such as to 
strengthen courage rather than sympathy. But my sex 
renders me incompetent to enter farther into the secret 
wants of Woman's heart. Theory indicates a blank hitherto 
unnoticed, but does not enable me to fill it. It is a pro- 
blem for women themselves to solve ; and I had reserved 
it for my noble colleague, for whose premature death I 
would fain hope that my own grief may one day be 
shared by all. 

Throughout this chapter I have been keenly sensible of 
the philosophic loss resulting from our objective separation. 
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True, I have been able to show that Poatiyiflm is a matter 
of the deepest concern to women, since it inoorporates then 
in the progressive movement of modem times. I hxn 
proved that the part allotted to them in this moTement ii 
one which satisfies their highest aspirations for the Fandlj 
or for Society. And yet I can hardly hope for much sup- 
port trom them until some woman shall come forward to 
interpret what I have said into language more adqitod 
to their nature and habits of thought. Till then it will 
always be taken for granted that they are incapable ev» 
of imderstanding the new philosophy, notwithstanding aD 
the natural affinities for it which I have shown that tli^ 
possess. 

AU these difficulties had been entirely removed by Ûi» 
noble and loving friend to whom I dedicate the treatise to 
which this work is introductory. The dedication is unurad 
in form, and some may think it overstrained. But my awn 
fear is rather, now that five years have past, that my worif 
were too weak for the deep gratitude which I now feel tat 
her elevating influence. Without it the moral aspects of 
Positivism woidd have lain very long latent. 

Clotilde de Vaux was gifted equally in mind and heait: 
and she had already begun to feel the power of the new 
philosophy to raise feminine influence from the dedine 
into which it had fallen, under the revolutionaiy influenoei 
of modem times. Misimderstood everywhere, even hj 
her own family, her nature was far too noble for bittemes. 
Her sorrows were as exceptional as they were undeserred; 
but her purity was even more rare than her sorrow ; and 
it preserved her unscathed from all sophistical attacb 
on marriage, even before the true theory of marriage had 
come before her. In the only writing which she pub- 
lished, there is a beautiful remark, which to those who 
know the history of her life is deeply afiecting : ** Oieat 
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nataree should always be above bringing their own sorrows 
upon others/' In this charming story, written before she 
knew anything of Positivism, she expressed herself most 
characteristicidly on the subject of Woman's vocation : 
"Surely the true sphere of Woman is to provide Man 
with the comforts and delights of home, receiving in ex- 
change fix)m him the means of subsistence earned by his 
labours. I would rather see the mother of a poor fSunily 
washing her children's linen, than see her earning a 
livelihood by her talents away â*om home. Of course I 
do not speak of women of extraordinary powers whose 
genius leads them out of the sphere of domestic duty. Such 
natures should have free scope given to them : fer great 
minds are kindled by the exhibition of their powers." 
These words coming from a young lady distingpiished 
no less for beauty than for worth, show her antipathy to 
the subversive ideas so prevalent in the present day. 
But in a large work which she did not live to finish, she 
had intended to refute the attacks upon marriage, con- 
tained in the works of George Sand, to whom she was 
intellectually no less than morally superior. Her nature 
was of rare endowment, moved by noble impulse, and yet 
allowing its due influence to reason. When she was 
beginning to study Positivism she wrote to me : " No one 
knows better than myself how weak our nature is, imless 
it has some lofty aim beyond the reach of passion." A 
short time afterwards, writing with all the graceful free- 
dom of friendship, she let fall a phrase of deep meaning, 
almost unawares : '' Our race is one which must have 
duties, in order to form its feelings." 

With such a nature my Saint Clotilda was, as may be 
supposed, fully conscious of the moral value of Positivism, 
though she had only one year to give to its study. A 
few months before her death, she wrote to me : '' If I 
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wBre a man, I sliould be yotir enthusiastic disciple ; as a 
woman, I can but offer you my cordial admiration/' In 
the same letter she explains the part which she proposed 
to take in diffusing the principles of the new philosophy : 
^^It is always well for a woman to follow modestly be- 
hind the army of renovators, eyen at the nsk of losing a 
little of her own originality." She describes our intel- 
lectual anarchy in this charming simile: ''We are all 
standing as yet with one foot in the air over the threshold 
of truth/* 

It i» for wo- With such a colleague, combining as she did 
fZ%^^. quaUties hitherto shared amongst the noblest 
southern nk- ^7P®^ ^^ womauhood, it would have been easy 
*^***»' to induce her sex to co-operate in the regene- 

tion of society. For she gave a perfect example of that 
normal reaction of Feeling upon Reas#n which has been 
here set forward as the highest aim of Woman's efforts. 
When she had finished the important work 6n which she 
was engaged, I had marked out for her a definite yet 
spacious field of co-operation in the Positivist cause: a 
field which her intellect and character were fully com- 
petent to occupy. I mention it here, to illustrate the 
mode in which women may help to spread Positivism 
through the West ; giving thus the fij:^t example of the 
social influence which they will afterwards exert perma- 
nently. What I say has special reference to Italy and 
to Spain. In other countries it only applies to individuals 
who, though living in an atmosphere of free thought, 
have not themselves ventured to think freely. Success in 
this latter case is so frequent, as to make me confident that 
the agencies of which I am about to speak may be applied 
collectively with the same favourable result. 

The intellectual freedom of the West began in England 
and Germany; and it had all the dangers of original 
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efforts for wliicli at tliat time no systematic basis oould be 
found. With the legal establishment of Protestantism, the 
metaphysical movement stopped. Protestantism, by consoli- 
dating it, seriously impeded subsequent progress, and is still» 
in the countries where it prevails, the chief obstacle to all 
efficient renovation. Happily France, the normal centre 
of Western Europe, was spared this so-called Reforma- 
tion. She made up for the delay, by passing at one stride, 
tmder the impulse given by Voltaire, to a state of entire 
fireedom of thought ; and thus resumed her natural place 
as leader of the common movement of social regeneration. 
But the French, while escaping the inconsistencies and 
oscillations of Protestantism, have been exposed to all the 
dangers resulting â:x>m unqualified acceptance of revolu- 
tionary metaphysics. Principles of systematic negation 
have now held their groimd with us too long. Useful as 
they once were in pireparing the way for social reconstruc- 
tion, they are now a hindrance to it. It may be hoped 
that when the movement of free thought extends, as it 
assuredly will, to the two Southern nations, where Catho- 
licism has been more successful in resisting Protestantism 
and Deism, it will be attended with less injurious conse- 
quences. If France was spared the Calvinistic stage, 
Acre seems no reason why Italy and even Spain should not 
be spared Yoltairianism. As a compensation for this ap- 
parent stagnation, they might pass at once from Catholic- 
ism to Positivism, without halting for any length of time 
at the negative stage. These coimtries could not have 
originated the new philosophy, owing to their insufficient 
preparation ; but as soon as it has taken root in France, 
they will probably accept it with extreme rapidity. Direct 
attacks upon Catholicism will not be necessary. The 
new religion will simply put itself into competition with 
the old by performing in a better way the same funo» 
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tiona that Catholicism fulfils now, or has fulfilled in past 
times. 

All evidence, especially the evidence of the poets, goes 
to prove that before Luther's time, there was less belidT in 
the South of Europe, certainly less in Italy, than in the 
ITorth. And Catholicism, with all its resistance to the 
progress of thought, has never been able really to revive 
the belief in Christianity, We speak of Italy and Spain 
as less advanced ; but the truth is that they only cling to 
Catholicism because it satisfies their moral and social wants 
better than any system with which they are acquainted. 
Morally they have more affinity to Positivism than other 
nations ; because their feelings of fraternity have not been 
weakened by the industrial development which has done 
so much harm in Protestant countries. Intellectually, too, 
they are less hostile to the primary principle of Positive 
Polity ; the separation of spiritual and temporal power. 
And therefore they will welcome Positivism as soon as they 
see that in all essential features it equals and surpasses 
the medisBval Church. Now as this question is almost 
entirely a moral one, their convictions in this respect will 
depend far more upon feeling than upon argument. Con- 
sequently, the work of converting ^em to Positivism is 
one for which women are peculiarly adapted. Positivism 
has been communicated to England by men. Holland, 
too, which has been the vanguard of Germany ever 
since the Middle Ages, has been initiated in the same 
way still more efficiently. But its introduction in Italy 
and Spain will depend upon the women of those coun- 
tries; and the appeal to them must come, not from a 
Frenchman, but from a Frenchwoman ; for heart must 
speak to heart. Would that these brief remarks might 
enable others to appreciate the inestimable worth of the 
colleague whom I had intended to write such an appeal ; 
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and that they might stimulate some one worthy to take 
her place ! 

Already, then, there is ground for encouragement. 
Already we have one striking instance of a woman ready 
to co-operate în the philosophical movement, which assigns 
to her sex a mission of the highest social consequence as the 
prelude to the function for which in the normal state they 
are destined. Such an instance, though it may seem now 
exceptional, does but anticipate what will one day be 
universaL Highly gifted natures pass through the same 
phases as others ; only they undergo them earlier, and so 
become guides for the rest. The sacred friend of whom I 
speak had nothing that specially disposed her to accept 
Positivism, except the beauty of her mind and character, 
prematurely ripened by sorrow. Had she been an un- 
taught working woman, it would perhaps have been still 
easier for her to grasp the general spirit of the new phi- 
losophy and its social purpose. 

The result of this chapter is to show the affinity of the 
systematic element of the modifying power, as represented 
by philosophers, with women who form its sympathetic 
element ; an affinity not less close than that with the people, 
who constitute its synergic element. The organization of 
moral force is based on the alliance of philosophers with the 
people ; but the adhesion of women is necessary to its com- 
pletion. With the union of all three, the regeneration of 
society begins, and the revolution is brought to a close. 
But more than this: their union is at once an inauguration 
of the final order of society. Each of these three elements 
will be acting as it will be called upon to act in the 
normal state, and will be occupying its permanent posi- 
tion relatively to the temporal power. The philosophic 
class whose work it is to combine the action of the other 
two classes, will find valuable assistance from women in 

19 
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every family^ as well as powerM co-operation from Ûub 
people in every city. The result will be a union of A 
who are precluded from political administration^ institatod 
for the purpose of judging aU practical measures by aie 
fixed rules of universal moraEty. Exceptional cases wiB 
arise when moral influence is insufficient : in these it will 
be necessary for the people to interfere actively. Btà 
philosophers and women are dispensed from such interfer- 
ence. Direct action would be most injurious to their 
powers of sympathy or meditation. Hiey can only pro- 
serve these powers by keeping clear of all positiain of 
political authority. 

But while the moral force resulting from the comUud 
action of Women and of the People, will be mere effioieot 
than that of the Middle Ages, the systematic cfrpam of 
that force will find their work one of great difficoRj. 
High powers of intellect are required ; and a heart wmtiiy 
of such intellect. To secure the support of women, and 
the co-operation of the people, they must have the sym- 
pathy and purity of the first, the energy and disinterested* 
ness of the second. Such natures are rare ; yet wiâuAt 
them the new spiritual power cannot obtain that ascen- 
dency over society to which Positivism aspires. And 
with all the agencies, physical or moral, which can be 
brought to bear, we shall have to acknowledge that die 
exceeding imperfections of human nature form an etennl 
obstacle to Ûïe object for which Positivism strives, Ûnt 
victory of social sympathy over self-love. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BEI/àTIOK OF POSITIYISM TO ABT. 

The essential principles and the social pur- rûÊàXMm 
pose of the only philosophy by which the kufaTounbte 
re'vomtion can be brought to a close, are now MêT^nuo. fw 
ibe&re us. We ha^e seen too that energetic w'oiifiwfav- 
«sapport from the Pec|ple and cordial sympathy 
Jttom Women are necessary to bring this philosophic txïov^ 
aotient to a practical result. One further condition yet 
lemains. The view here taken of human life as regene- 
rated by this combination of efforts, would be incomplete 
if it did not include an additional element, with which Posi- 
liirism, as I haye now to show, is no less competent to deal. 
We have spoken already of the place which Reason occu- 
pies in our nature ; its function being to subordinate itself 
to Feeling for the better guidance of the Active powers. 
But in the normal state of our nature it has also another 
function ; that of regulating and stimulating Imagination, 
without yielding passive obedience to it. The esthetic 
faculties are far too important to be disregarded in the 
.normal state of Humanity; therefore they must not be 
omitted from the system which aims to introduce that 
state. There is a strong but groundless prejudice that 
in this respect at least Positivism will be found wanting. 
Yet it furnishes, as may readily be shown, the only true 
foundation of modem Art, which, since the Middle Ages, 
has been cultivated without fixed principles or lofty 
pturpose. 
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The reproach that PositiTism is incompatible with Ait 
arises simply from the fiict that almost every one is in the 
habit of confoonding the philosophy itself with the scien- 
tific studies on which it is based. The charge only appUei 
to the PositiTe spirit in its preliminary phase of diBOon* 
nected specialities, a phase which scientific men of the 
present day are malnTig sach mischievous effi>rts to pro- 
long. Nothing can be more fiital to the fine arts than the 
narrow views, the overstraining of analysis, the abuse of 
the reasoning faculty, which characterize the scientific 
investigation of the presoit day ; to say nothing of tfaetr 
injurious effects upon moral progress, the first condition 
of esthetic development. But all these defects necesttrily 
disappear when the Positive spirit becomes more compre- 
hensive and systematic ; which is the case as soon as it 
embraces the higher subjects in the encyclopedic scale of 
sciences. When it reaches the study of Society, which ii 
its true and ultimate sphere, it has to deal with the con- 
ceptions of Poetry, as well as with the operations of Feel- 
ing : since its object must then be to give a faithful and 
complete representation of human nature under its indi- 
vidual, and still more under its social, aspects. Hitherto 
Positive Science has avoided these two subjects : but tlieir 
charm is such that, when the study of them has been once 
begun, it cannot fail to be prosecuted with ardour ; and 
their proper place in the constitution of Man and of 
Society will then be recognised. Reason has been divorced 
for a long time from Feeling and Imagination. But 
with the more complete and systematic culture here pro- 
posed they will be re-united. 

To those who have studied the foregoing chapters with 
attention, the view that the new philosophy is unfevour- 
able to Art, wUl be obviously unjust. Supposing even that 
there were no important functions specially assigned to 
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the fine arts in the Positiye system, yet indirectly, the 
leading principles of the system, its social purpose, and 
the influences by which it is propagated, are all most con- 
ducive to the interests of Art. To demonstrate, as Posi- 
tiyism alone of all philosophies has done, the subordination 
<^ the intellect to the heart, and the dependence of the 
unity of human nature upon Feeling, is to stimulate the 
esthetic faculties, because Feeling is their true source. To 
propound a social doctrine by which the Revolution is 
brought to a close, is to remove the principal obstacle to 
the growth of Art, and to open a wide field and a firm foun- 
dation for it, by establishing fixed principles and modes of 
life; in the absence of which Poetry can have nothing 
noble to narrate or to inspire. To exhort the working 
classes to seek happiness in calling their moral and mental 
powers into constant exercise, and to give them an educa- 
tion, the principal basis of which is esthetic, is to place 
Art imder the protection of its natural patrons. 

But (me consideration is of itself sufficient for our pur- 
pose. We have but to look at the influence of Positivism 
upon Women, at its tendency to elevate the social dignity 
of their sex, and at the same time to strengthen all family 
ties. I7ow of all the elements of which society is consti- 
tuted. Woman certainly is the most esthetic, alike from 
her nature and her position; and both her position and 
her nature are raised and strengthened by Positivism^ 
We receive from women, not only our fir^t ideas of Good- 
ness, but our first sense of Beauty ; for their own sensi- 
bility to it is equalled by their power of imparting it to 
others. We see in them every kind of beauty combined ; 
beauty of mind and character as well as of person. All 
their actions, even those which are unconscious, exhibit a 
spontaneous striving for ideal perfection. And their life 
at home, when free from the necessity of labouring for a 
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Imlilloody fàTOUTB this tendencj. liymg aa thej do fer 
affection^ they cannot fail to feel aspirations for aU that i» 
highest, in the world aromid them first, and then also id 
tiie world of imagination. A doctrine, then, which regardb 
women as the originators of moral influence in society, and 
which places the groundwork of educaticni under their 
charge, cannot be suspected of being unfavourable to Art. 
Leaying these prgudices, we may now examine the 
mode in which the incorporation of Art into the modani 
social system will be {M*omoted by Pesitiyism. In 111» 
first place systematic principles of Art will be laid denm, 
and its proper function clearly defined. The result of this 
will be to call out new and pow^ul means of expression, 
and also new organs. I may obsenre that the poatrai 
which Art will occupy in the present movement of social 
lygeaeration is already an inauguration of its final ftmc 
tion ; as we saw in the analogous cases of iàie position of 
women and of the working classes. 

Brtbetie ta- But before touching cm this question^ it will 
■donunent of be wcll to rectify a prevalent misconception <m, 

Uf«, not for iCi XV T.* i. ^ x-L ^^ 

goTeniment. the subjcct, ouc of the many consequences or 
our mental and moral anarchy. I refer to the exaggera- 
tion of the influence of Art ; an error which, if unoorrected, 
would vitiate all our views with regard to it. 

All poets of real genius, from Homer to Corneille, have 
always considered their woik to be that of beautifymg 
human life, and so far, of Novating it. Government of 
human life they had never supposed to &11 within their 
province. Indeed no sane man would lay it down as a 
proposition that Imagination should control the other 
mental acuities. It would imply that the normal o(m- 
dition of the intellect was insanity ; insanity being defin- 
able as that state of mind in which subjective ins^ûrations 
are stronger than objective judgments. It is a static law 
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of otir nature, wliich has never been permanently sns- 
pendied, that the faculties of Representation and Expres- 
sion should be subordinate to those of Conception and 
Co-ordination. Even in cerebral disturbances the law 
holds good. The relatioi^ with the external world is per- 
Tertedy but the original correlation of the internal mental 
functions remains unaffected. 

The foolish vanity of the later poets of antiquity led some 
of them into errors much resembling those which now prevail 
on this point. Still in Polytheistic society artists were at no 
timie looked upon as the leading class, notwithstandiag the 
esthetic character of Cbeek and Soman religion. If proofs 
were necessary, Homer's poem, e«^>eçially the Odyssey, 
wouJd show how secondary the influence of the fine arts 
wa0 upon society, even when the priesthood had ceased to 
oo(ntK>l them. Plato's Utopia, written when Polytheism 
was in it9 decline, represented a state in which the inter- 
ference of poets was systematically prevented. Medieval 
Monotheism was still less disposed to overrate the import- 
aDoe of Art, though its true value was recognised more 
generally than it had ever been before. But with the 
decline of Catholicism, germs of errors showed themselves, 
from which even the extraordinary genius of Dante was 
not free. The revolutionary influences of the last five 
centuries have developed these errors into the delirium of 
aelf-conceit exhibited by the poets and literary men of our 
time. Theology having arrived at its extreme limits, and 
no oonc^tion having yet arisen of the Positive state, the 
negative condition of the Western Republic became aggra- 
vated to an imheard-of extent. Rules and institutions 
which had formerly controlled the most headstrong ambi- 
tion, fell rapidly into discredit. And as the principles of 
social order disappeared, artists, and especially poets, the 
leading class among them, stimulated by the applause 
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wUcli they receiyed fix)m their uninstructed audience, feD 
into the error of seeking political influence. IncompatiUe 
as all mere criticism must be with true poetry, modem Ait 
since the fourteenth century has participated more and 
more actively in the destruction of the old system. Until, 
however, Negativism had received its distinct shape and 
character from the revolutions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the influence of Art for destructive pur- 
poses was secondary to that exercised by metaphysicians 
and legists. But in the eighteenth century, when nega- 
tivism began to be propagated boldly in a systematic fona, 
the case was changed, and literary ambition asserted itself 
more strongly. The men of learning who had hitherto 
formed the vanguard of the destructive movement, wm 
replaced by mere litterateurs, men whose talents were of a 
poetical rather than philosophical kind, but who had, in- 
tellectually speaking, no real vocation. When the criaifl 
of the Revolution came, this heterogeneous class took the 
lead in the movement, and naturally stepped into all poli- 
tical offices ; a state of things which will continue until 
there is a more direct and general movement of reorgan- 
ization. 

The poutieai ^'^ ^ ^^ historical explanation, and at the 
îiteïîïrmen^i Same time the refutation, of the subversive 
and^^wiJw S schcmcs SO prevalent in our time, of which the 
"^^^^J- object is to establish a sort of aristocracy of 
literary pedants. Such day-dreams of xmbridled self-oon- 
ceit find favour only with the metaphysical minda who 
cannot sanction exceptional cases without making them 
into an absolute rule. If philosophers are to be exdaded 
from political authority, there is still greater reason far 
excluding poets. The mental and moral versatility which 
makes them so apt in reflecting the thoughts and feelings 
of those aroimd them, utterly unfits them for being our 
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guides. Their natural defects are such as nothing but 
rigorous and systematic education can correct ; they are, 
therefore, certain to be peculiarly prominent in times like 
these when deep convictions of any kind are so rare. 
Their real vocation is to assist the spiritual power as 
accessory members ; and this involves their renoimcing all 
ideas of government, even more strictly than philosophers 
themselves. Philosophers, though not themselves engag- 
ing in politics, are called upon to lay down the principles 
of political action ; but the poet has very little to do with 
either. His special function is to ideahse and to stimu- 
late ; and to do this well, he must concentrate his energies 
exclusively upon it. It is a large and noble field, amply 
sufficient to absorb men who have a real vocation for it. 
Accordingly, in the great artists of former times we see 
comparatively few traces of this extravagant ambition. 
It comes before us in a time when, owing to the absence of 
regular habits of life and fixed convictions, art of the 
highest order is impossible. The poets of our time either 
have not realised or have mistaken their vocation. When 
Society is again brought under the influence of a universal 
doctrine, real poetry will again become possible ; and such 
men as those we have been speaking of, whether spoilt 
poets or merely poetasters, will turn their energies in a 
di£ferent direction. Till then they will continue to waste 
their efforts and ruin their character in worthless political 
agitation, a state of things in which mediocrity shines and 
real genius is left in the background. 

In the normal state of human nature. Imagination is 
subordinate to Reason as Reason is to Feeling. Any pro- 
longed inversion of this natural order is both morally and 
intellectually dangerous. The. reign of Imagination would 
be still more disastrous than the reign of Reason ; only 
that it is even more incompatible with the practical con- 
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ditions of Human life. But chimerical aa it is, tlie mere 
pursuit of it may do much individual harm by substituting 
artificial excitement, and in too many cases affectation of 
feeling, in the place of deep and spontaneous emotion. 
Viewed politically, nothing can be worse than this undue 
prepcmderanoe of esthetic considerations caused by the un- 
controlled ambition of artists and litterateurs. The true 
object of Art, which is to charm and elevate human life, 
is gradually lost sight of. By being held out as the aim 
and object of existence, it degrades the artist and Ihe 
public equally, and is therefore certain to degenerate! It 
loses aU its higher tendencies, and is reduced either to a 
sensuous pleasure, or to a mere display of technical skilL 
Admiration for the arts, which when kept in its proper 
place has done so much far modem life, may bocome a 
deeply corrupting influence, if it becomes the paramount 
consideration. It is notorious what an atrocious custom 
prevailed in Italy for several centuries, simply for the 
sake of improving men's voices. Art, the true purpose of 
which is to strengthen otir sympathies, leads when thus 
degraded to a most abject form of selfishness ; in which 
enjoyment of sounds or forms is held out as the highest 
happiness, and utter apathy prevails as to all questions of 
social interest. So dangerous is it intelleetually, and still 
more so morally, for individuals, and above all, for 
societies to allow esthetic considerations to become un- 
duly preponderant ; even when they spring from a genuine 
impulse. But the invariable consequence to which this 
violation of the first principles of social order leads, is the 
success of mediocrities who acquire technical skill by long 
practice. 

Thus it is that we have gradually fallen imder the 
discreditable influence of men who were evidently not 
competent for any but subordinate positions, and whose 
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preponderance has proyed as injurious to Art as it has 
been to Pbilosopliy and Morality. A fatal facility of 
giving exj^etsion to what is neither believed nor felt, 
gives temporary reputation to men who are as incapaljle 
t>f originality in Art as they are of grasping any new 
prrndple in science. It is the most remarkable of all the 
political anomalies caused by our revolutionary position ; 
and the moral results are most déplorable, unless when, 
M rarely happens, ihe possessor of Hieee imdeserved 
iMDonrs has a nature too noble to be injured by them. 
Poets are more exposed to these dangers them other 
artists, because their sphere is more general and gives 
wider scope for ambition. But in the special arts we 
find the same evil in a still more degrading form ; that 
of avarice, a vice by which so much of our highest talent 
28 now tainted. Another signal proof of the childish 
vanity and uncontrolled ambition of the class is, that those 
who are merely interpreters of other men's productions 
claim the same title as those who have produced original 
^pporks. 

Such are the results of the extravagant pretentions 
which artists and literary men have gradually developed 
during the last five centuries. I have dwelt upon them 
because they constitute at present such impediments to 
all sound views of the nature and purposes of Art. My 
strictures will not be thought too severe by really esthetic 
natures, who know from personal experience how fatal 
the present system is to all talent of a high order. What- 
ever the outcry of those personally interested, it is certain 
that in the true interest of Art the suppression of medio* 
crity is at least as important as the encouragement of 
talent. True taste always implies distaste. The very 
fact that the object is to foster in us the sense of perfec- 
tion, implies that all true connoisseurs will feel a thorough 
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dislike for feeble work. Happily there is this priyilege 
in all masterpieces, that the admiration aroused by them 
endures in its full strength for all time ; so that the plea 
which is often put forward of keeping up the public taste 
by novelties which in reality injure it, fSdls to the ground. 
To mention my own experience, I may say that for 
thirteen years I have been induced alike from principle 
and from inclination, to restrict my reading almost en- 
tirely to the great Occidental poets, without feeling the 
smallest curiosity for the works of the day which are 
brought out in such mischievous abundance. 

Theory of Guarding ourselves, then, against errors of 
^^- this kind, we may now proceed to consider the 

esthetic character of Positivism. In the first place, it 
furnishes us with a satisfactory theory of Art ; a subject 
which has never been systematically explained ; all pre- 
vious attempts to do so, whatever their value, having 
viewed the subject incompletely. The theory here offered 
is based on the subjective principle of the new philosophy» 
on its objective dogma, and on its social purpose ; as set 
forward in the two first chapters of this work. 

Art \M the -^ °^^y ^ defined as an ideal repreeenta- 
ïïî^ution'Sf *^^^ ^^ ^^* 5 ®^^ ^^ object is to cultivate onr 
'^^ sense of perfection. Its sphere therefore is co- 

extensive with that of Science. Both deal in their own 
way with the world of Fact ; the one explains it, the other 
beautifies it. The contemplations of the artist and of the 
man of science follow the same encyclopedic law; thef 
begin with the simple objects of the external world ; they 
gradually rise to the complicated facts of human nature. 
I pointed out in the second chapter that the scientific 
scale, the scale, that is, of the True, coincided with thai 
of the Good : we now see that it coincides with that of the 
Beautiful. Thus between these three great creations of 
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Humanity, Philosophy, PoKty, and Poetry, there is the 
most perfect harmony. The first elements of Beauty, that 
is to say. Order and Magnitude, are visible in the inor- 
ganic world, especially in the heavens ; and they are 
there perceived with greater distinctness than where the 
phenomena are more complete and less unifonm The 
higher degrees of Beauty wiU hardly be recognised by 
those who are insensible to this its simplest phase. But 
as in Philosophy we only study the inorganic world as a 
preliminary to the study of Man ; so, but to a still greater 
extent, is it with Poetry. In Polity the tendency is 
similar, but less apparent. Here we begin with Material 
progress; we proceed to Physical and subsequently to 
Intellectual progress ; but it is long before we arrive at 
the ultimate goal. Moral progress. Poetry passes more 
rapidly over the three preliminary stages, and rises with 
less difficulty to the contemplation of moral beauty. Feel- 
ing, then, is essentially the sphere of Poetry. And it sup- 
plies not the end only, but the means. Of all the phenomena 
which relate to man, human afiections are the most modi» 
fiable, and therefore the most susceptible of idealization. 
Being more imperfect than any other, by virtue of their 
higher complexity, they allow greater scope for improve- 
ment. Now the act of expression, however imperfect, 
reacts powerfully upon these functions, which from their 
nature are always seeking some external vent. Every 
one recognizes the influence of language upon thoughts : 
and surely it cannot be less upon feelings, since in them 
the need of expression is greater. Consequently all esthe- 
tic study, even if purely imitative, may become a useful 
moral exercise, by calling sympathies and antipathies into 
healthy play. The efiect is far greater when the repre- 
sentation, passing the limits of strict accuracy, is suitably 
idealised. This indeed is the characteristic mission of 
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Art. Its function is to constract types of the noblest 
kind, by the contemplation of whic^ our feelings and 
thoughts may be elevated. That the portraiture should 
be exaggerated follows from the definition of Art ; it 
«hould surpass realities so as to stimulate us to amend 
them. # Great as the influence is of these poetic emotioas 
on individuals, they are far more efficacious when brought 
to bear upon public life ; not only £rom the greater im- 
portance of the subject matter, but because each individual 
impression is rendered more intense by combination. 

poetrjisin- Thus Positivism explains and confirms the 
tween Phiio- vicw Ordinarily taken of Jroetry, by placing 
p&ty. it midway between Philosophy and Polity; 

issuing firom the first, and preparing the way for Hie 
second. 

Even Feeling itself, the highest principle of our exist- 
ence, accepts the objective dogma of Philosophy, that 
Humanity is subject to the order of the external world. 
And Imagination on still stronger grounds must accept 
•the same law. The ideal must always be subordinate to 
the real ; otherwise feebleness as well as extravagance is 
the consequence. The statesman who endeavours to im- 
prove the existing order, must first study it as it exists. 
And the poet, although his improvements are but ima- 
gined, and are not supposed capable of realization, must 
do likewise. True, in his fictions he will transcend the 
limits of the possible, while the statesman will keep within 
those limits ; but both have the same points of departure ; 
both begin by studying the actual facts with which ihej 
deal. In our artificial improvements we should never aim 
at anything more than wise modification of the natural 
order ; we should never attempt to subvert it. And though 
Imagination has a wider range for its pictures, they are 
yet subject to the same fiindamental law, imposed by Phi- 
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losophy upon Polity and Poetry alike. Even in the most 
poetic ages this law has always been recognised, only ^e 
external world was interp^ted then in a way very dif- 
ferently from ours. We see the same thing every day in 
the mental growth of the child. As his notions of fact 
change, his fictions are modified in c(»iformity with these 
changes. 

But while Poetry depends upon Philosophy for the 
principles on which its types are constructed, it influences 
Polity by the direction which it gives to those types. Li 
every operation that man undertakes, he must imagine 
before he executes, as he must observe before he imagines. 
He can never produce a result which he has not conceived 
first in his own mind. In the simplest application of 
mechanics or geometry he finds it necessary to form a 
mental type, which is always more perfect th^i the reality 
which it precedes and prepares. Now none but those who 
confound poetry with verse-makLng can fail to see that this 
conception of a type is the same thing as esthetic imagi- 
nation, under its simplest and most general aspect. Its 
application to social phenomena, which constitute the chief 
sphere both of Art and of Science, is very imperfeofly 
understood as yet, and can hardly be said to have begun, 
owing to the want of any true theory of society. The 
real object of so applying it is, that it should regulate the 
formation of social Utopias ; subordinating them to the laws 
of social development as revealed by history. Utopias are 
to the Art of social life what geometrical and mechanical 
types are to their respective arts. In these their neces- 
sity is universally recognised; and surely the necessity 
can not be less in problems of such far greater intricacy. 
Accordingly we see that, notwithstanding the empiid^ed 
condition in which political art has hitherto existed, every 
great change has been ushered in, one or two centuries 
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beforehand, by an Utopia bearing some analogy to it. It 
was the product of the esthetic genius of Humanity wort 
ing under an imperfect sense of its conditions and require- 
ments. Positivism, far from laying an interdict on 
Utopias, tends rather to facilitate their employment and 
their influence, as a normal element in society. Only, as 
in the case of all other products of imagination, they must 
always remain subordinated to the actual laws of social 
existence. And thus by giving a systematic sanction to 
this the Poetry, as it may be called, of Politics, most of 
the dangers which now surround it will disappear. Its 
extravagances arise simply from the absence of some ftd* 
losophical principle to control it, and therefore there is no 
reason for regarding them with great severity. 

The whole of this theory may be smnmed up in the double 
meaning of the word so admirably chosen to designate our 
esthetic functions. The word Art is a remarkable instance 
of the popular instinct from which language proceeds, and 
which is far more enlightened than educated persons are 
apt to suppose. It indicates, however vaguely, a sense of 
the true position of Poetry, midway between Philosophy 
and Polity, but with a closer relation to the latter. True, 
in the case of the technical arts the improvements pro- 
posed are practically realised, while those of the fine arts 
remain imaginary. Poetry, however, does produce one 
result of an indirect but most essential kind ; it docs actu- 
ally modify our moral nature. If we include oratory, 
which is only Poetry in a simpler phase, though often 
worthless enough, we find its influence exerted in a moat 
difficult and critical task, that of arousing or calming onr 
passions ; and this not arbitrarily, but in accordance with 
the fixed laws of their action. Here it has been alwavs 
recognised as a moral agency of great power. On every 
ground, then. Poetry seems more closely related to prao- 
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tical than to spéculative life. For its practical results are 
of the most important and comprehensive nature. What- 
ever the utility of other arts, material, physical, or intel- 
lectual, they are only subsidiary or preparatory to that 
which in Poetry is the direct aim, moral improvement. 
In the Middle Ages it was common in all Western lan- 
guages to speak of it as a Science» the proper meaning 
of the word Science being then very imperfectly under- 
stood. But as soon as both artistic and scientific genius 
had become more fully developed, their distinctive features 
were more clearly recognised, and finally the name of Art 
was appropriated to the whole class of poetic functions. 
The fact is, at all events, an argument in fiEtvour of the 
Positive theory of idealization, as standing midway between 
theoretical inquiry and practical result. 
Evidently, then, it is in Art that the unity of Artc^eaot 

•' ' ' . •' element of our 

human nature finds its most complete and most ^^^^^ , ^^ 
natural representation. For Art is m direct •^^o^- 
relation with the three orders of phenomena by which 
human nature is characterised; Feelings, Thoughts, and 
Actions. It originates in FeeUng; the proof of this is 
even more obvious than in the case of Philosophy and 
Polity. It has its basis in Thought, and its end is Action. 
Hence its power of exerting an influence for good alike 
on every phase of our existence, whether personal or 
social. Hence too its peculiar attribute of giving equal 
pleasure to all ranks and ages. Art invites the thinker 
to leave his abstractions for the study of real life; it 
elevates the practical man into a region of thought where 
self-love has no place. By its intermediate position it 
promotes the mutual reaction of Aflection and Beason. 
It stimxilates feeling in those who are too much engrossed 
with intellectual questions: it strengthens the contem- 
plative faculty in natures whose sympathy predominates. 

20 
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It has been said of Art that its province is to hold a 
mirror to nature. The saying is usually applied to social 
life where its truth is most apparent. But it is no less true 
of every aspect of our existence ; for imder every aspect 
it may be a «ource of Art, and may be represented and 
modified by it. Turning to Biology for the cause of this 
sociological relation, we find it in the relation of the mus- 
cular and nervous systems. Our motions, involuntary at 
first, and then volimtary, indicate internal impressions, 
moral impressions more especially; and as they proceed 
from them, so they react upon them. Here we find the 
first germ of a true theory of Art. Throughout the animal 
kingdom language is simply gesticulation of a more or 
less expressive kind. And with man esthetic development 
begins in the same spontaneous way. 

Three ftage» With this primary principle we may now 
SooewT*^- complete our statical theory of Art, by indi- 
^tira ^^- eating m it three distinct de^'ees or phases, 
i**^***^ The fine arts have been divided into imitative 
and inventive ; but this distinction has no real foundation. 
Art always imitates, and always idealizes. True, as the 
real is in every case the source of the ideal, art begins at 
first with simple Imitation. In the childhood, whether of 
man or of the race, as also with the lower animals, servile 
imitation and that of the most ifisigodficant actions, is 
the only symptom of esthetic capacity. No representa- 
tion, however, has at present any claim to tiiie title of 
Art (although from motives of puerile vanity the name 
is often given to it), except so far as it is made more 
beautiM, that is to say, more perfect. The representa- 
tion thus becomes in reality more faithfrd, because the 
principal features are brought prominently forward, in- 
stead of being obscured by a mass of unmeaning detaiL 
This it is which constitutes Idealization ; and from the 
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time of the great master-pieces of antiquity, it has be- 
come more and more the characteristic feature of esthe- 
tic productions. But in recognising the superiority of 
Idefdization as the second stage of Art, we must not 
forget the necessity of its first stage, Imitation. With- 
out it neither the origin nor the nature of Art could be 
correctly imderstood. 

In addition to the creative process, which is the chief 
characteristic of Art, there is a third function which, though 
not absolutely necessary in its imitative stage, becomes so 
in its ideal stage. I mean the function of Expression 
strictly so called, without which the product of imagina- 
tion could not be communicated to others. Language, 
whether it be the language of sound or of form, is the last 
stage of the esthetic operation, and it does not always bear 
a due proportion to the inventive faculty. When it is too 
defective, the sublimest creations mav be ranked lower than 
they deserve, owing to the failure of the poet to commimi- 
cate his thought completely. Great powers of style may, 
on the other hand, confer unmerited reputation, which 
however does not endure. An instance of this is the pre- 
ference that was given for so long a time to Racine over 
GomeiUe. 

So long as Art is confined to Imitation, no special lan- 
guage is required ; imitation is itself the substitute for 
language. But as soon as the representation has become 
idealized by heightening some features and suppressing or 
altering others, it ceases to have any existence except in the 
mind of its composer ; and its communication to the world 
requires additional labour devoted exclusively to Expres- 
sion. In this final process, so necessary to the complete 
success of his work, the poet moulds his signs upon his 
inward type ; just as he began at first by adapting them to 
external facts. So far there is some truth in Grétry's 
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principle that song is derived from speech by the inte^ 
mediate stage of declamation. The same principle hat 
been applied to all the special arts : it might also be 
applied to Poetry, oratory being the link between Tene 
and prose. These views, however, are somewhat modified 
by the historical spirit of Positive Philosophy. We must 
invert Grétry's relation of cause and effect ; at least when 
we are considering those primitive times, when Art and 
Language first arose together. 

In their origin all our faculties of expression had an 
esthetic character. The only expressions were those that 
resulted from intense feeling. Feeling had, in primitive 
times at all events, far more to do with these ijacultiee 
than Thought, being a far stronger stimulant to eztenial 
demonstration. Even in the most highly wrought lan- 
guages, where, in oonsequence of socitd requirementa^ 
reason has to a great extent encroached upon émotion, 
we see evidence of this truth. There is a musical element 
in the most ordinary conversation. Listening caiefnllj 
to a lecture on the most abstruse mathematical problem, 
we shall hear intonations which proceed obvioualy fipom 
the heart rather than the head, and which are indicationi 
of character even in the most unimpassioned speaker. 
Biology at once explains this law, by teaching that the 
stimulus to the muscles used in expression, whether vocal 
or gesticulatory, comes principally from the affective region 
of the brain ; the speculative region being too inert to 
produce muscular contractions for which there is no abso- 
lute necessity. Accordingly, Sociology regards eveiy lan- 
guage as containing in its primitive elementâ all that ia 
spontaneous and imiversal in the esthetic development of 
Himianity ; enough, that is, to satisfy the general need of 
communicating emotion. In this common field the special 
arts commence, and they ultimately widen it. But the 
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operation is the same in its nature, whether carried on by 
popular instinct or by individuals. The final result is 
always more dependent on feeling than on reason, even in 
times like these, when the intellect has risen in revolt 
against the heart. Song, therefore, comes before Speech ; 
Painting before Writing; because the first things we 
express are those which move our feelings most. Subse- 
quently the necessities of social life oblige us to employ 
more frequently, and ultimately to develope, those ele- 
ments in painting or in song, which relate to our practical 
wants and to our specidative faculties so far as they are 
required for supplying them ; these forming the topics of 
ordinary communication. Thus the emotion from which 
the sign had originally proceeded becomes gradually 
efl&ced; the practical object is alone thought of, and 
expression becomes more rapid and less emphatic. The 
process goes on until at last the sign is supposed to have 
originated in arbitrary convention ; though, if this were 
the case, its imiversal and spontaneous adoption would be 
inexplicable. Such, then, is the sociological theory of 
Language, on which I shall afterwards dwell more fully. 
I connect it with the whole class of esthetic functions, 
from which in the lower animals it is not distinguished. 
For no animal idealizes its song or gesture so far as to 
rise to anything that can properly be called Art. 

To complete our examination of the philoso- jFJj^J^*^^ 
phy of Art, statically viewed, we have now only tÇ» d'*'*°°*S!ff 
to speak of the order in which the various arts «inenaity.Md 

■^ ^ increasing i&- 

should be classified. Placed as Art is midway lenrfty. 
between Theory and Practice, it is classified on the same 
principle, the principle, that is, of decreasing generality, 
which I have long ago shown to be applicable to all Posi- 
tive classifications of whatever kind. We have already 
obtained from it a scale of the BeautiAil, answering in 
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most points to that wMcli was first laid down for the True, 
and which we applied afterwards to the Gtx>d. By fol- 
lowing it in the present instance, we shall be enabled to 
range the arts in the order of their conception and sucoei- 
sion, as was done in my Treatise on Positive Philosoplij 
for the various branches of Science and Industry. 

The arts, then, should be classified by the deareasnur 
generality and the increasing intensity, which invdveB 
also increasing technicality, of their modes of expression. 
In its highest term the eathetic scale connects itself with 
the scientific scale ; and in its lowest, with the indostnal 
scale. This is in conformity with the position assigned to 
Art intermediate between Philosophy and Practical life. 
Art, never becomes disconnected fix)m human interests; 
but as it becomes less general and more technical, its rela- 
tion with our higher attributes becomes less intimate, and 
it is more dependent on inorganic Nature» so that at last 
the kind of beauty depicted by it is merely material. 

Poetry. Qn theso principles of classification we must 
give the first place to Poetry properly so called, as being 
the most general and least technical of the arts, and as 
being the basis on which all the rest depend. The m- 
pressions which it produces are less intense than those of 
the rest, but its sphere is evidently wider, since it embraces 
every side of our existence, whether individual, domestic, 
or social. Poetry, like the special arts, has a closer rela- 
tion with actions and impulses than with thoughts. Yet 
the most abstract conceptions are not excluded from its 
sphere ; for not merely can it improve the language in 
which they are expressed, but it may add to their intrinsic 
beauty. It is, on the whole, the most popular of all the 
arts, both on account of its wider scope, and also because, 
its instruments of expression being taken directiy from 
ordinary language, it is more generally intelligible than 
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any oth^. True, in the highest kind of poetry versifica- 
tion is necessary ; but this cannot be called a special art. 
The language of Poetry, although distinct in form, is in 
reaUty nothing but the language of common men mote 
perfectly expressed. The only technical element in it, 
prosody,, is easily acquired by a few days' practice. A 
proof of the identity of the language of Poetry with that 
of common life, is the fact that no poet has ever been 
able to write with efiect in a foreign or a dead language. 
And not only is this noblest of Arts more comprehensive, 
more spontaneous, more popular than the rest, but it sur- 
passes them in that which is the characteristic feature of 
all art. Ideality. Poetry is the art which idealises the 
most, and imitates the least. For these reasons it has 
always held the first place among the arts ; a view which 
will be strengthened in proportion as we attach greater 
importance to idealization and less to mere expression. 
In expression it is inferior to the other arts, which repre- 
sent such subjects as fall within their compass with greater 
intensity. But it is from Poetry that these subjects are 
usually borrowed. 

The first term of the series being thus deter- ^°"^- 
mined, the other arts may at once be ranked according to 
the degree of their afl&nity with Poetry. Let us begin by 
distinguishing the different senses to which they appeal ; 
and we shall find that our series proceeds on. the principle 
which biologists, since Gall's time, have adopted for the 
classification of the special senses, the principle of decreas- 
ing sociability. There are only two senses which can be 
called esthetic ; namely, Sight and Hearing : the others 
having no power of raising us to Idealization. The sense 
of smell can, it is true, enable us to associate ideas ; but in 
man it exists too feebly for artistic efiects. Hearing and 
Sight correspond to the two modes of natural language, 
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voice and gesture. From the first arises the art of Mask; 
the second, which however is less esthetic, includes the 
three arts of form. These are more technical than Music ; 
their field is not so wide, and morever they stand at i 
greater distance from poetry ; whereas Music remained for 
a long time identified with it. Another distinction is that 
the sense to which music appeals performs its fimction 
involuntarily; and this is one reason why the émotions 
which it calls forth are more spontaneous and more deep, 
though lees definite, than in the case where it depends on 
the will whether -we receive the impression or not. Again, 
the difierence between them answers to the distinction of 
Time and Space. The art of sound represents successioii; 
the arts of form, coexistence. On all these grounds mooc 
should certainly be ranked before the other special arts, m 
the second term of the esthetic series. Its technical diffi- 
culties are exaggerated by pedants, whose interest it is to 
do so ; in reality, special training is less needed for its 
appreciation, and even for its composition, than in the 
case of either painting or sculpture. Hence it is in evefj 
respect more popular and more social. 
Paintinif. Of the three arts which appeal to the volni- 

Arohitectore. tary souso of sight, and which present simul- 
taneous impressions. Painting, on the same principle d 
arrangement, holds the first rank, and Architecture the 
last; Sculpture being placed between them. Painting 
alone employs all the methods of visual expression, coor 
bining the effects of colour with those of form. Whether 
in public or private liie, its sphere is wider than that of 
the other two. More technical skill is required in it than 
in music, and it is harder to obtain ; but the difficulty is 
less than in Sculpture or in Architecture. These latter 
idealise less, and imitate more. Of the two. Architecture 
is the less esthetic. It is far more dependent on teohnioil 
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processes ; and indeed most of its productions are rather 
works of industry than works of art. It seldom rises 
above material beauty : moral beauty it can only represent 
by artifices, of which the meaning is often ambiguous. 
But the impressions conveyed by it are so powerful and so 
permanent, that it will always retain its place among the 
fine arts, especially in the case of great public buildings, 
which stand out as the most imposing record of each suc- 
cessive phase of social development. If ever has the power 
of Architecture been displayed to greater efiect than in our 
magnificent cathedrals, in which the spirit of the Middle 
Ages has been idealised and preserved for posterity. They 
exhibit in a most striking manner the property which 
Architecture possesses of bringing all the arts together 
into a common centre. 

These brief remarks will illustrate the method ^^^^, «o"*** 

tioas faYoom- 

udopted by the new philosophv in investiffatin? we to Art have 

* «/^ i r J ^o^o sever yet been 

a systematic theory of Art imder all its statical combined. 
aspects. We have now to ^eak of its action upon social 
life, whether in the final state of Humanity, or in the 
transitional movement through which that state is to be 
reached. 

The Positive theory of history shows us at once, in spite 
of strong prejudices to the contrary, that up to the present 
time the progress achieved by Art has been, like that of 
Science and Industry, only preparatory; the conditions 
essential to its full development never having yet been 
combined. 

Too much has been made of the esthetic ten- Neither in 
dencies of the nations of antiquity, owing to ° **™* 
the free scope that was given to Imagination in construct- 
ing their doctrines. .In feet, Polytheism, now that the 
belief in its principles exists no longer, has been regarded 
as simply a work of art. But the long duration of its 
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principles would be sufficient proof that they were not 
created by the poets, but that they emanated from the 
philosophic genius of Humanity working spontaneously, 
as explained in my theory of human development, in the 
only way that was then possible. All that Art did for 
Polytheism was to perform its proper function of clothing 
it in a more poetic form. It is quite true that the pecu- 
liar character of Polytheistic philosophy gave greater scope 
for the development of Art than has been afforded by any 
subsequent system. It is to this portion of the theological 
period that we must attribute the first steps of esthetic 
development, whether in society or in the individual. Yet 
Art was never really incorporated into the ancient order. 
Its free growth was impossible so long as it remained 
under the control of Theocracy, which made use of it as 
an instrument, but which, from the stationary character ot 
its dogmas, shackled its operations. Moreover, the social 
life of antiquity was highly imfavourable to Art. The 
sphere of personal feelings and domestic affections was 
hardly open to it. Public life in ancient tim^ had cer- 
tainly more vigorous and more permanent features, and 
here there was a wider field. Yet even in such a case as 
that of Homer, we feel that he would hardly have sp(mi 
his extraordinary powers upon descriptions of military life, 
had there been nobler subjects for his genius. The only 
grand aspect, viewed socially, that war could offer, the sys- 
tem of incorporation instituted by Rome after a succession 
of conquests, could not then be foreseen. When that 
period arrived, ancient history was drawing to a close, and 
the only poetical tribute to this nobler policy was con- 
tained in a few beautiful lines of Virgil's .^Ineid, ending 
with the remarkable expression, 

'* Paoisque imponere morem." 
(Impose the law of peace.) 
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Mediœval society, notwithstanding irra- ^w^^JjJSlJS 
tional prejudices to the contrary, would have »y»tcm. 
been far more favourable to the fine arts, coidd it have 
continued longer. I do not speak, indeed, of its dogmas ; 
which were so incompatible with Art, as to lead to the 
strange inconsistency of giving a factitious sanction to 
Paganism in the midst of Christianity. By holding per- 
sonal and chimerical objects before us as the end of life. 
Monotheism discouraged all poetry, except so far as it 
related to our individual existence. This, however, was 
idealised by the mystics,, whose beautiful compositions 
penetrated into our iimiost emotions, and wanted nothing 
but greater perfection of form. All that Catholicism 
effected for Art in other respects was to secure a better 
position foe it, as soon as the priesthood became strong 
enough to counteract the intellectual and moral defects of 
Christian doctrine.. But the social life of the Middle Ages 
was far more esthetic than that of antiquity. War was 
stUl the prevailing occupation ; but by assuming a de- 
fensive character, it had become far more moral, and 
therefore more poetic. Woman had acquired a due mea- 
sure of freedom; and the free development of home 
affections was thus, no longer restricted. There was a 
consciousness of personal dignity hitherto unknown, and 
yet quite compatible with social devotion, which elevated 
individual life in all its. aspects. All these qualities were 
summed up in the noble institution of Chivalry ; and Chi- 
valry gave a strong stimidus to Art throughout Western 
Europe, and difiused it more largely than in any former 
period. This movement was in reality, though the fact is 
not recognised as it shoidd be, the source of modem Art. 
The reason for its short duration is to be found in the 
essentially transient and provisional character of mediaeval 
society under all. its as^ts. By thp time that its Ian- 
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guages and habits had become sufficiently stable for the 
esthetic spirit to produce works of permanent value, Cath- 
olic Feudalism was already undermined by the growing 
force of the negative movement. The beliefs and modes 
of life offered for idealization were seen to be declining : 
and neither the poet nor his readers coidd feel those deep 
convictions which the highest purposes of Art require. 

Much less in During the decline of Chivalry, Art received 
modem times, indirectly an additional impulse from the move- 
ment of social decomposition which has been going on 
rapidly for the last five centuries. In this movement all 
mental and social influences gradually participated. Nega- 
tivism, it is true, is not the proper province of Art ; but 
the dogmas of Christianity were so oppressive to it, that 
its efforts to shake off the yoke were of great service to 
the cause of general emancipation. Dante's incomparable 
work is a striking illustration of this anomalous combina- 
tion of contradictory influences. It was a situation un- 
favourable for art, because every aspect of life was rapidly 
changing and losing its character before there was time to 
idealize it. Consequently the poet had to create his own 
field artificially from ancient history, which supplied him 
with those fixed and definite modes of life which he could 
not find around him. Thus it was that for several cen- 
turies the Classical system became the sole source of es- 
thetic culture ; the result being that Art lost much of the 
originality and popularity which had previously belonged 
to it. That great master-pieces shoidd have been produced 
at all under such unfavourable circimistances is the best 
proof of the spontaneous character of our esthetic faculties. 
The value of the Classical system has been for some time 
entirely exhausted ; and now that the negative movement 
has reached its extreme limits, there only remained one 
service (a service of great temporary importance) for Art 
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to render, the idealization of Doubt itself. Such a phase 
of course admitted of but short duration. The best ex- 
amples of it are the works of Byron and Gothe, the 
principal value of which has been, that they have initiated 
Protestant coxmtries into the \mrestricted freedom of 
thought which emanated originally from French philo- 
sophy. 

Thus history shows that the esthetic development of 
Humanity has been the result of spontaneous tendencies 
rather than of systematic guidance. The mental condi- 
tions most favourable to it have never been fulfilled simul- 
taneously with its social conditions. At the present time 
both are alike wanting. Yet there is no evidence that our 
esthetic faculties are on the decline. Not only has the 
growth of art proceeded in spite of every obstacle, but it 
has become more thoroughly incorporated into the life of 
ordinary men. In ancient times it was cultivated only by 
a small class. So little was it recognised as a component 
part of social organization, that it did not even enter into 
men's imaginary visions of a future existence. But in the 
Middle Ages the simplest minds were encouraged to cid- 
tivate the sense of beauty as one of the purest delights of 
human life ; and it was held out as the principal occupa- 
tion of the celestial state. From that time all classes of 
European society have taken an increasing interest in 
these elevating pleasures, beginning with poetry, and 
thence passing to the special arts, especially music, the 
most social of all. The influence of artists, even when 
they had no real claim to the title, has been on the in- 
crease; until at last the anarchy of the present time 
has introduced them to political power, for which they 
are utterly unqualified. 

All this would seem to show that the greatest ti^m tLeaS- 
epoch of Art has yet to come. In this respect, bl'^SJoîïïbîeî 
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There wfli be as in eYOTy other, the Past has but supplied 

fixed princi- "^ , * * 

pie^andano- the necossarv materials for future reconstruo- 

bier moral oui* •ww-» 

ture. tion. What we have seen as yet is but a spon- 

taneous and immature prelude ; but in the manhood of 
our moral and mental powers, the culture of Art will pro- 
ceed on principles as systematic as the culture of Science 
and of Industry, both of which at present are similarly 
devoid of organization. The regeneration of society will 
be incomplete until Art has been fully incorporated into 
the modem order. And to this result all our antecedents 
have been tending. To renew the esthetic movement so 
admirably began in the Middle Ages, but interrupted by 
classical influences, will form a part of the great work 
which Positivism has imdertaken, the completion and 
re-establishment of the Mediœval structure upon a firmer 
intellectual basis. And when Art is once restored to it» 
proper place, its future progress will be unchecked, because, 
as I shall now proceed to show, all the influences of the 
final order, spontaneous or systematic, will be in eveiy 
respect favourable to it. If this can be made clear, the 
poetic capabilities of Positive Philosophy will require no 
further proof. 

As being the only rallying point now possible for fixed 
convictions, without which life can have no definite or 
permanent character. Positivism is on this ground alone 
indispensable to all further development of modem Art 
If the poet and his readers are alike devoid of such 
convictions, no idealization of life, whether personal, do- 
mestic, or social, is in any true sense possible. No emo- 
tions are fit subjects for Art imless they are felt deeply, 
and unless they come spontaneously to all. When society 
has no marked intellectual or moral feature, Art, which 
is its mirror, can have none either. And although the 
esthetic faculty is so innate in us that it never can remain 
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inactive, yet its culttire becomes in this case vague and 
objectless. The fact therefore that Positivism terminates 
the Revolution by initiating the movement of organic 
growth is of itself enough to prove its beneficial influence 
upon Art. 

Art, indeed, would profit by any method of re-organiza- 
tion, whatever its nature. But the principle on which 
Positivism proposes to reconstruct is peculiarly favourable 
to its growth. The opinions and the modes of life to 
which that principle conducts are precisely those which 
are most essential to esthetic development. 

A more esthetic system cannot be imagined than one 
which teaches that Feeling is the basis on which the 
unity of human nature rests ; and which assigns as the 
grand object of man's existence, progress in every direc- 
tion, but especially moral progress. It may seem at first 
as if the tendency of the new philosophy was merely to 
make us more systematic. And systematization is as- 
suredly indispensable; but the sole object of it is to 
increase our sympathy and our synergic activity by sup- 
plying that fixity of principle which alone can lead to 
energetic practice. By teaching that the highest hap- 
piness is to aid in the happiness of others, Positivism 
invites the poet to his noblest fxmction, the culture of 
generous sympathies, a subject far more poetic than the 
passions of hatred and oppression which hitherto have 
been his ordinary theme. A system which regards such 
culture as tlie highest object cannot fail to incorporate 
Poetry as one of its essential elements, and to give to it a 
far higher position than it has ever held before. Science, 
although it be the source from which the Positive system 
emanates, will be restricted to its proper function of sup- 
plying the objective basis for human prevision ; thus giving 
to Art and Industry, which must always be the principal 
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objects of our attention, the foundation they require. 
Positivism, substituting in every subject the relative point 
of view for the absolute, regarding, that is, every subject 
in its relation to Humanity, would not prosecute the study 
of the True beyond what is required for the development 
of the Good and the Beautiful. Beyond this point, scientific 
culture is a useless expenditure of time, and a diversion 
from the great end for which Man an<f Society exist. Sub- 
ordinate as the ideal must ever be to the real. Art will 
yet exercise a most salutary influence upon Science, as 
soon as we cease to study Science in an absolute spirit. 
In the very simplest phenomena, after reaching the degree 
of exactness which our wants require, there is always a 
certain margin of liberty for the imagination ; and ad- 
vantage may very well be taken of this to make our con- 
ceptions more beautiful and so far more useful. Still 
more available is this influence of the Beautiful on the 
True in the highest subjects, that is, in those which con- 
cern Humanity. Minute accuracy being here more diffi- 
cult and at the same time less important, more room is 
left for esthetic considerations. In representing the great 
historical types, for instance. Art has its place as well ajs 
Science. A society which devotes all its powers to 
making every aspect of life as perfect as possible, will 
naturally give preference to that kind of intellectual cul- 
ture which is of all others the ^best calculated to heighten 
our sense of perfection. 

Predisposing The tendency of Positivism to favour these 
BducaUon. the most cuergctic of our intellectual faculties 
and the most closely related to our moral nature, is ap- 
parent throughout its educational system. The reader 
will have seen in the third chapter that in Positive educa- 
tion more importance is attached to Art than to Science, 
as the true theory of human development requires. Science 
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ioLtorvenes only to put into iystematiG sliape what Art, 
operating under the direct influence of affectioiiy has 
flpontaneouflly begun. As in the history of mankind 
esthetic development preceded scientific developmenty so 
it will be with the individualy whose education on the 
Positive method is but a reproduction of the education of 
the race. The only rational principle of our absurd clas- 
sical system is its proposed tendency to encourage poetical 
training. The futility, however, of this profesnon is but 
too evident : the ustial result of the system being to kor 
]dant erroneous notions of all the fine arts,, if not utter 
distaste for them. A striking illustration of its worth- 
lessness is the idolatry with which for a whole century our 
French pedants regarded Boileau ; a most skilful versifier, 
but of all our poets perhaps the least gifted witii true 
poetic feeling. Positivist education will eSect what clas- 
sical education has attempted so imperfectly. It will 
fiuniliarise the humblest working man or woman from 
childhood with all the beauties of the best poets; not 
those of his own nation merely, but of all the West. To 
secure the genuineness and efficiency of esthetic devdop- 
ment, attention must first be given to the poets who 
depict our own modem society. Afterwards, as I have 
said, the young Positivist will be advised to complete his 
poetical course, by studying the poets who have idealised 
antiquity. But his education will not be limited to poetry, 
it will embrace the special arts of sound and form, by 
which the principal effects of poetry are reproduced with 
greater intensity. Thus the contemplation and medita- 
tion suggested by Art, besides their own intrinsic charm, 
will prepare the way for the exercise of similar faculties 
in Science. For with the individual, as with the species, 
the combination of images will assist the combination c^ 
signs ; signs in their origin being images which have lost 

81 
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their vividness. As the sphere of Art includes every 
subject of human interest, we shall become fiuniliarisedt 
during the esthetic period of education, with the principal 
conceptions that are afterwards to be brought before us 
systematically in the scientific period. Eq>ecially will 
this be true of historical studies. By the time that the 
pupil enters upon them, he will be already familiar with 
poetic descriptions of the various social phases, and of the 
men who played a leading part in them. 
Béiation of And if Art is of such importance in the edu- 

Art to Sui* 'A^ ' * ^ ' • 

sian. cation of the young, it is no less important m 

the afterwork of education ; the woi^ of recalling men or 
classes of men to those high feelings and principles which, 
in the daily business of life, are so apt to be forgotten. In 
the solemnities, private or public, appointed for this pur- 
pose. Positivism will rely far more on impressions such as 
poetry can inspire, than on scientific explanations. Indeed 
the preponderance of Art over Science will be still greater 
than in education properly so called. The scientific basis 
of human conduct having been already laid down, it will 
not be necessary to do more than refer to it. The philoso- 
phic priesthood will in this case be less occupied with new 
conceptions, than with the enforcement of truth already 
known, which demands esthetic rather than scientific talent. 
A vague presentiment of the proper ftmction of Art in 
regulating public festivals was shown empirically by the 
Revolutionists. But all their attempts in this direction 
proved notorious failures ; a signal proof that politicians 
should not usurp the office of spiritual guides. The inten- 
tion of a festival is to give public expression to deep and 
genuine feeling ; spontaneousness therefore is its first con- 
dition. Hence it is a matter with which political rulers 
are incompetent to deal; and even the spiritual power 
should only act as the systematic organ of impulses which 
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already exist. Since the decline of Catholicism we have 
had no festivals worthy of the name ; nor can we have 
them imtil Positivism has become generally accepted. AU 
that goyemments could do at present is to exhibit unmean- 
ing and undignified shows before discordant crowds, who 
are themselves the only spectacle worth beholding. Indeed 
the usurpation of this function by government is in many 
cases as tyrannical as it is irrational ; arbitrary formulas 
are often imposed, which answer to no pre-existing feeling 
whatever. Evidently the direction of festivals is a funo« 
tion which more than any other belongs exclusively to the 
spiritual power, since it is the spiritual power which regu- 
lates the tendencies of which these festivals are the mani- 
festation. Here its work is essentially esthetic. A fes- 
tival even in private, and still more in pubUc life, is or 
should be a work of art; its purpose beiug to express 
certain feelings by voice or gesture, and to idealise them. 
It is the most esthetic of all functions, since it involves 
usually a complete combination of the four special arts, 
under the présidence of the primary art. Poetry. On this 
ground governments have in most cases been willing to 
waive their official authority in this matter, and to be 
largely guided by artistic counsel, accepting even the 
advice of painters and sculptors in the default of poets 
of real merit. 

The esthetic tendencies of Positivism, with regard to 
institutions of this kind, are sufficiently evident in the 
worship of Woman, spoken of in the preceding chapter, 
and in the worship of Himianity, of which I shall speak 
more particularly afterwards. From these, indeed, most 
Positivist festivals, private or public, will originate. But 
this subject has been already broached, and will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter with as much detail as the 
limits of this introductory work allow. 
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While the social yalne of Art is thus enhanced bjr the 
importance of the work assigned to it, new and extenâye 
fields for its operation are opened out by Peaitivism. Cibiflf 
amongst these is History, regarded as a oontinuoiiB whole; 
a domain at present almost untouched. 

idMiintioii Modem poets, finding little to inspire them 

of historical • . , . j, j-i« -t -% • ^ • * 

types. m their own tmies, and dnyen back mto ancient 

life by the classical system, have already idealised some of 
the past phases of Humanity. Our great Corneille, ùxt 
instance, is principally remembered for the series of dramas 
in which he has so admirably depicted various periods of 
Boman history. In our own times where the historical 
spirit has become stronger, novelists, like Bcott and Man» 
zoni, have made similar though less perfect attempts to 
idealise later periods. Such examples, however, are but 
spontaneous and imperfect indications of the new field 
which Positivism now offers to the artist; a field which 
extends over the whole region of the Past and eveoi of the 
Future. Until this vast domain had been conceived of as 
a whole by the philosopher, it woidd have been impossible 
to bring it within the compass of poetry. Now theologi- 
cal and metaphysical philosophers were prevented by the 
absolute spirit of their doctrines fix>m understanding his- 
tory in all its phases, and were totally incapable of ideal- 
izing them as they deserved. Positivism, on the contrary, 
is always relative ; and its principal feature is a theory of 
history which enables ub to appreciate and become £BuniIiar 
with every mode in which human society has formed itself. 
No sincere Monotheist can understand and represent with 
fairness the life of Pcdytheists or Fetichists. But the Posi- 
tivist poet, accustomed to look upon all past historical 
stages in their proper filiation, will be able so thoroughly 
to identify himself with all, as to awaken our sympaâiiea 
for them, and revive the traces which each individual majr 
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Teoognise of oorresponding phases in Us own Iiistory. 
Thus we shall be able thoroughly to enter into the esthetic 
beauty of the Pagan creeds of Greece and Rome, without 
any of the scruples which Christians coidd not but feel 
when engaged on the same subject. In the Art of the 
Future all phases of the Past will be recalled to life with 
the same distinctness with which some of them have been 
already idealized by Homer and Corneille. And the value 
of this new source of inspiration is the greater that, at the 
flame time that it is being opened out to the artist, the 
public is being prepared fer its enjoyment. An almost 
exhaustless series of beautifid creations in epic or dramatic 
art may be produced, which, by rendering it more easy to 
comprehend and to glorify the Past in all its phases, will 
form an essential element, on the one hand, of our educa- 
tional system, and on the other, cf the worship of Hu- 
manity. 

Lastly, not only will the field for Art become ^^ 'S?'^ 
wider, but its organs will be men of a higher kJS^'**^,^^ 
stamp. The present system, in which the arts iiutniotioa. 
are cultivated by special classes, must be abolished, as 
being wholly alien to that synthetic spirit which always 
characterises the highest poetic genius. 

Real talent for Art cannot tàîl to be called out by the 
educational system of Positivism, which, though intended 
for the working classes, is equally applicable to all others. 
We can only idealize and portray what hajs become fami- 
liar to us ; consequently poetry has always rested upon 
some system of belief^ capable of giving a fixed direction 
to our thoughts and feelings. The greatest poets, from 
Homer to Corneille, have always participated largely in 
the best education of which their times admitted. The 
artist must have clear conceptions before he can exhibit 
true pictures. Even in these anarchic times, when the 
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system of specialities is being carried to such an irrational 
extent, the so-called poets who imagine that thej can save 
themselves the trouble of philosophical training, have in 
reaHty to borrow a basis of belief from some worn-out 
metaphysical or theological creed. Their special educa- 
tion, if it can be called so, consists merely in cultivating 
the talent for expression, and is equally injurious to their 
intellect and their heart. Incompatible with deep convic- 
tion of any kind, while giving mechanical skill in the 
technical department of Art, it impairs the far more im- 
portant faculty of idealization. Hence it is that we are 
at present so deplorably over-stocked with verse-makers 
and literary men, who are wholly devoid of real poetic 
feeling, and are fit for nothing but to disturb society by 
their reckless ambition. As for the four special arts, the 
training for them at present given, being still more tech- 
nical, is even more hurtAil in every respect to the studeût 
whose education does not extend beyond it. On every 
groimd, then, artists of whatever kind should begin their 
career with the same education as the rest of society. The 
necessity for such an education in the case of women has 
been already recognised; and it is certainly not less 
desirable for artists and poets. 

Indeed, so esthetic is the spirit of Positive education, 
that no special training for Art will be needed, except that 
which is given spontaneously by practice. There is no 
other profession which requires so little direct instruction; 
the tendency of it in Art being to destroy originality, and 
to stifle the fire of genius with technical erudition. Even 
for the special arts no professional education is needed. 
These, like industrial arts, shoidd be acquired by oareful 
practice imder the guidance of good masters. The noto- 
rious failure of public institutions established for the pur- 
pose of forming musiciauR and painters, makes it unneoea- 
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aary to dwell faiiher upon this point. Not to speak of 
their injurious effects upon character, they are a positive 
impediment to true genius. Poets and artists, then, re- 
quire no education beyond that which is given to the 
public, whose thoughts and emotions it is their office to 
represent. Its want of speciality makes it all the more 
fit to develop and bring forward real talent. It will 
strengthen the love of all the fine arts simultaneously; 
for the connection between them is so intimate that those 
who make it a boast that their talent is for one of them 
exclusively will be strongly suspected of having no real 
vocation for any. Ths greatest masters even in modem 
times have all shown this universality of taste. Its 
absence in the present day is but a fresh proof that 
esUiietic genius does not and cannot exist in times like 
these, when Art has no social purpose and rests on no 
philosophic principles. If even amateurs are expected 
to enjoy Art in all its forms, is it likely that composers of 
real genius will restrict their admiration to their own 
special mode of idealization and expression P 

Positivism then, while infusing a profoimdly Aitiits u * 
estnetic spirit mto general education, would appetr. Tbeir 
suppress all special schools of Art on the ground be ap^priat- 
that they impede its true growth, and simply iMODhiepr&su 
promote the success of mediocrities. When 
this principle is carried out to its full length, we shall no 
longer have any special class of artists. The cidture of 
Art, especially of poetry, will be a spontaneous addition to 
the functions of the three classes which constitute the 
moral power of society. 

Under theocracy, the system by which the evolution of 
human society was inaugurated, the speculative class ab- 
sorbed all functions except those relating to the common 
business of life. No distinction was made between esthetic 
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«ad scicmtifio talent. Their sepanttion took place aftaN 
waxda: aadtbougliitwafikidiâpensabletotliefulldeYélop- 
aient of both, yet it forms no part of the permanent order 
of sooiety, in which the only weU-marked division is that 
between Theory and Practice. Ultimately all theorelis 
fooulties will be again combined even more closely tiian 
in primitive times. So long as they are dispersed, âieir 
full influence on practical life cannot be realized. Only 
it was necessary that they should remain dispersed nntil 
each constituent element had attained a sufficient degree 
of development. For this preliminary growth the long 
period of time that has elapsed since the decline of theo- 
cracy was necessary. Art detached itself from the theo- 
retical system before Science, because its progress was more 
rapid, and from its nature it was more independent. The 
priesthood had lost its hold of Art, as far back as the time 
of Homer : but it still continued to be the depositary of 
science, imtil it was superseded at first by philosophers 
strictly so called, afterwards by mathematicians and astro* 
nomers. So it was that Art first, and subsequently Science^ 
yielded to the specializing system which, though n<Mrmal 
£>r Industry, is in their case abn(»inal. It stimulated the 
growth of our speculative faculties at the time of their 
escape £rom the yoke of theocracy ; but now that the need 
for it no longer exists, it is the principal obstacle to the 
final order, towards which all their partial developments 
have been tending. To rec(Hnbine these special elements 
on new principles is at present the primary condition of 
social regeneration. 

Looking at the two essential functions of the spiritual 
power, educatkm and counsel, it is not difficult to see that 
what they require is a combination of poetic feeling with 
scientific insight. We look for a measure of both these 
qualities in the public ; therefore men who are devoid <^ 
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either of them cannot be fit to be its spiritual gtddes. 
Hiat they take the name of philosophers in preference to 
that of poets, is because their ordinary duties are more 
connected with Science than with Art ; but they ought to 
be equally interested in both. Science requires systematic 
teaching, whereas Art is cultivated spontaneously, with 
the exception of the technical branches of the special arts. 
It must be remembered that the highest esthetic ftmctions 
are not such as can be performed continuously. It is only 
works of rare excellence which are in the highest sense 
nsefiil : these, once produced, supply an unfailing source 
of idealization and expression for our emotions, whether 
in public or in private. It is enough, if the interpreter of 
these works and his audience have been so educated as to 
appreciate what is perfect, and reject mediocrity. Organs 
of imusual power will arise occasionally, as in former times, 
from all sections of society, whenever the need of repre- 
senting new emotions may be felt. But they will come 
more frequently from the philosophic class, in whose cha- 
racter, when it is ftdly developed. Sympathy wiU be as 
prominent a feature as System. 

There is, in truth, no organic distinction be- identity ©r 
tween scientific and poetic gemus. The dii- teientiflo s»- 
ference lies merely in their combinations of 
thought, which are concrete and ideal in the one case, 
abstract and real in the other. Both employ analysis at 
starting; both alike aim ultimately at synthesis. The 
erroneous belief in their incompatibility proceeds merely 
from the absolute spirit of metaphysical philosophy, which 
BO often leads us to mistake a transitory phase for the per- 
manent order. If it is the fact, as appears, that they have 
never been actually combined in the same person, it is 
merely because the two functions cannot be called into 
action at the same moment. A state of society that calls 
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for great pMosophical efforts cannot be favourable to 
poetry, because it involves a new elaboration of first prin- 
ciples ; and it is essential to Art that these should have 
been already fixed. This is the reason why in history we 
find periods of esthetic growth succeeding periods of great 
philosophical change, but never coexisting. If we look at 
instances of great minds who were never able to find their 
proper sphere, we see at once that had they risen at some 
other time, they might have cultivated either poetiy or 
philosophy, as the case might be, with equal success. 
Diderot would no doubt have been a great poet in a time 
more favourable to art ; and Gothe, und^ different poli- 
tical influences, might have been an eminent philosopher. 
All scientific discoverers in whom the inductive faculty 
has been more active than the deductive, have given mani- 
fest proof of poetic capacity. Whether the powers of 
invention take an abstract or a concrete direction, whether 
they are employed in discovering truth or in idealizing it^ 
the cerebral function is always essentially the same. The 
difference is merely in the objects aimed at ; and as these 
alternate according to the circumstances of the time, they 
cannot both be pursued simultaneously. The remarkably 
synthetic character of Buffon's genius may be looked on 
historically as an instance of fusion of the scientific and 
esthetic spirit. Bossuet is even a more striking instance 
of a mind equally capable of the deepest philosophy and 
of the sublimest poetry, had the circumstances of his life 
given him a more definite impulse in either direction. 

It is, then, not unreasonable to expect, notwithstanding 
the opinion usually maintained, that the philosophical class 
will furnish poets of the highest rank when the time calls 
for them. To pass from scientific thought to esthetic 
thought will not be difficult for minds of the highest 
order ; for in such minds there is always a natural indi- 
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nation towards the work which is most urgently required 
by their age. To meet the technical conditions of the 
arts of sound and fomi, it will be necessary to provide 
a few special masters, who, in consideration of the import- 
ance of their services to general education, will be looked 
upon as accessory members of the new spiritual power. 
But even here the tendency to specialities will be materi- 
ally restricted. This exceptional position will only be 
given to men of sufficient esthetic power to appreciate all 
the fine arts ; and they should be capable of practising at 
least the three arts of form simultaneously, as was done 
by Italian painters in the sixteenth century. 

As an ordinary rule, it is only by their appreciation and 
power of explaining ideal Art in all its forms that our phi- 
losophers will exhibit their esthetic faculty. They will 
not be actively engaged in esthetic functions, except in the 
arrangement of public festivals. But when the circum- 
stances of the time are such as to call for great epic or 
dramatic works, which implies the absence of any philoso- 
phical question of the first importance, the most powerM 
minds among them wiU become poets in the common sense 
of the word. As the work of Co-ordination and that of 
Idealization will for the future alternate with greater 
rapidity, we might conceive them, were man's life longer, 
performed by the same organ. But the shortness of life, 
and the necessity of youthful vigour for all great under- 
takings, excludes this hypothesis. I only mention it to 
illustrate the radical identity of two forms of mental 
activity which are often supposed incompatible. 

An additional proof of the esthetic capacity women's 
of the moderating power in works of less diffi- 
culty, but admitting of greater frequency, will be furnished 
by its feminine element. In the special arts, or at least 
in the arts of form, but little can be expected of them. 
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because these demand more technical knowledge than thej 
can well acquire, and, moreover, the alow process of trsm- 
ing would spoil the spontaneousness which is so ^M^Tïlif^^^ 
in them. But for all poetic composition which does not 
require intense or prolonged effort, women of genius axe 
better qualified than men. This they should consider ss 
their proper department intellectually, since their nature 
is not well adapted for the discovery of scientific truth. 
When women have become more systematically assodated 
with the general movement of society under the influence 
of the new system of education, they will do much to 
elevate that class of poetry which relates to personal fed- 
ings and to domestic life. Women are already better 
judges of such poetry than men ; and there is no ressoQ 
why they should not excel them in composing it. For 
the power of appreciating and that of producing are in 
reality identical ; the difference is in degree only, and it 
depends greatly upon culture. The only kind of compo- 
sition which seems to me to be beyond their powers in epo 
or dramatic poetry in which public life is depicted. But 
in all its other branches, poetry would seem their natural 
field of study ; and one which, regarded always as an ex- 
ceptional occupation, is quite in keeping with the social 
duties assigned to them. The affections of our home life 
cannot be better portrayed than by those in whom th^ 
are found in their purest form, and who, without train- 
ing, combine talent and expression with the tendency to 
idealize. Under a more perfect organization, then, of the 
esthetic world than prevails at present, the larger portûn 
of poetical and perhaps also of musical productions, will 
pass into the hands of the more loving sex. The advan- 
tage of this will be that the poetry of private life will then 
rise to that high standard of moral purity of which it so 
peculiarly admits, but which our coarser sex can nevet 
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attain without struggles which injure its spontaneity. 
The simple grace of Lafontaine and the delicate sweetness 
of Petrarch will then be found united with deep» and 
purer sympathies^ so as to raise lyrical poetry to a degree 
of perfection that has never yet been attained. 

The popular element of the spiritual power People*! 
has not so well marked an aptitude for art, ^^^' 
since the active nature of their occupations hardly admits 
of the same degree of iutellectual life. But there is a 
Hiinar class of poems, where energy of character and free* 
dom from worldly cares are the chief sources of inspiration» 
for which working men are better adapted than women, 
and far more so than philosophers. When Positivist edu- 
cation has extended sufficiently to the People of the West, 
poets and musicians will spontaneously arise, as in many 
cases they have already arisen, to give expression to its own 
special aspirations. But independently of what may be 
due to individual efforts, the People as a whole has an 
indirect but most important influence upon the progress 
of Art, from the fact of being the principal source of 
language. 

Such, then, is the position which Art will finally assume 
in the Positive system. There will be no class, as at pre- 
sent, exclusively devoted to it, with the exception of a few 
special masters. But there will be a general education^ 
enabling every class to appreciate all the modes of ideal- 
ization, and encouraging their culture among the three ele- 
ments which constitute the moral force of society and which 
are excluded frx>m political government. Among these 
there will be a division of esthetic labour. Poetry descrip- 
tive of public life will emanate irom the philosophic class. 
The poetry of personal or domestic life will be written by 
women or working men, according as affection or energy 
may be the source of inspiration. Thus the mental exer- 
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ciee for wUch our faculties are best qualified will be fbUj 
deyeloped with those classes in which the Tarions feature! 
of our nature are most prominently exhibited. The only 
classes who cannot participate in this pleasant task are 
those whose life is occupied by considerations of power or 
wealth, and whose enjoyment of Art, though heightened 
by the education which they in cconmon with others will 
receive, must remain essentially passive. Our idealimg 
powers will henceforth be directly concentrated on a woik 
of the highest social importance, the purification of our 
moral nature. The speciality by which so much of the 
natural charm of Art was lost will cease, and the moral 
dangers of a life exclusively devoted to the faculty of 
expression, will exist no longer. 

Value of Art I havo uow showu the position which Art 
eriÉùL ^^'^^'^ will occupy in the social system as finally con- 
stituted. I have yet to speak of its influence in the actual 
movement of regeneration which Positivism is inaugurat- 
ing. We have already seen that each of the three classes 
who participate in this movement, assumes functions simi- 
lar to those for which it is ultimately destined, performing 
them in a more strenuous, though less methodic way. 
This is obviously true of the philosophic class who head 
the movement ; nor is it less true of Ihe proletariate, from 
whom it derives its vigour, or of women, whoee support 
gives it a moral sanction. It is, therefore, at first sight 
probable that the same will hold good of the esthetic con- 
ditions which are necessary to the completeness of these 
three functions of the social organism. On closer exami- 
nation we shall find that this is the case. 

constrnctioii The principal function of Art is to construct 
on^%e Sbi» types on the basis furnished by Science. Now 
pbiioeophy.; this is prccisely what is required for inaugurat- 
ing the new socitd system. However perfectly its first 
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principles may be elaborated by thinkers, they will still 
be not sufficiently definite for the practical result. Syste- 
matic study of the Past can only reveal the Future in 
general outline. Even in the simpler sciences perfect dis- 
tinctness is impossible without overstepping the limits of 
actual proof. Still more, therefore, in Sociology will the 
conclusions of Science fall always far short of that degree 
of precision and clearness, without which no principle can 
be thoroughly popularised. But at the point where Phi- 
losophy must always leave a void. Poetry steps in and 
stimulates to practical action. In the early periods of 
Polytheism, Poetry i^epaired the defects of the system 
viewed dogmatically. Its value will be even greater in 
idealizing a system founded, not upon imagination, but 
upon observation of fact. In the next chapter I shall 
dwell at greater length on the service which Poetry will 
render in representing the central conception of Posi- 
tivism. It will be easy to apply the same principle to 
other cases. 

In his efibrts to accomplish this object, the ^^^p^^™ **! 
Positivist poet will naturally be led to form Man. 
prophetic pictures of the regeneration of Man, viewed in 
every aspect that admits of being ideally represented. 
And this is the second service which Art will render to 
the cause of social renovation ; or rather it is an extension 
of the first. Systematic formation of Utopias will in fact 
become habitual ; on the distinct understanding that, as in 
every other branch of art, the ideal shall be kept in subor- 
dination of the real. The unlimited license which is 
apparently given to Utopias by the unsettled character 
of the time is in reality a bar to their practical influence, 
since even the wildest dreamers shrink from extravagance 
that oversteps the ordinary conditions of mental sanity. 
But when it is once understood that the sphere of Imagi- 
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aatioii is simply that of explaining and giving life to the 
conclusions of Season, the severest thinkers will welcoma 
its influence ; because, so far from obscuring trath, it will 
give greater distinctness to it than could be given by 
Science unassisted. Utopias have, then, their legitimate 
purpose, and Positivism will strongly encourage th^ 
formation. They form a dass of poetry which, under 
sound sociological principles, will prove of material ser- 
vice in leading the people of the West towards the normal 
state. Each of the five modes of Art may participate in 
this salutary influence ; each in its own way may give a 
foretaste of the beauty and greatness of the new life that 
ia now oflered to the individual^ to the family, and to 
society. 

^3^,,^f„^ From this second mode in which Art assists 

with the pml ^^ great work of reconstruction we pass natur* 
ally to a third, which at the present time is of equal 
importance. To remove the spell under which the West» 
em nations are still blinded to the Future by the decayed 
ruins of the Past, all that is necessary is to bring these 
ruins into comparison with the prophetic pictures of which 
we have been speaking. Since the decline of Catholicism 
in the fourteenth century. Art has exhibited a critical 
spirit alien to its true nature, which is essentially syn- 
thetic. Henceforth it is to be constructive rather than 
critical ; yet this is not incompatible with the secondary 
object of contending against opinions, and still more 
against modes of life, which ought to have died out with 
the Catholic system, or with the revolutionary period 
which followed it. But resistance to some of the most 
deeply-rooted errors of the Past will not interfere with the 
larger purpose of Positivist Art. No direct criticism will 
be needed. Whether against theological or against meta- 
physical dogmas, argument is henceforth needless, even in 
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a philosophical treatise, much more so in poetry. All that 
is needed is simple contrast, which in most cases would be 
implied rather than expressed, of the procedure of Posi- 
tiyism and Catholicism in reference to similar social and 
moral problems. The scientific basis of such a contrast 
is already furnished; it is for Art to do the rest, since 
the ax>peal should be to Feeling rather than to Reason. 
At the close of the last chapter I mentioned the principal 
case in which this comparison would have been of service, 
the introduction, namely, of Positivism to the two South- 
em nations. It was the task that I had marked out for 
my saintly fellow- worker, for it is one in which the esthe- 
tic powers of women would be peculiarly available. 

In this the third of its temporary Amotions, Positivist 
Art approximates to its normal character. We have 
spoken of its idealization of the Future, but here it will 
idealize the Past also. Positivism cannot be accepted 
until it has rendered the fullest and most scruprdou» 
justice to Catholicism. Our poets, so far from detracting 
from the moral and political worth of the mediaeval sys- 
tem, will begin by doing all the honour to it that is con- 
sistent with philosophical truth, as a prelude to the still 
higher beauty of the system which supersedes it. It will 
be the inauguration of their permanent office of restoring 
the Past to Kfe. For it is equally in the interest of syste- 
matic thought and of social sympathy that the relation 
of the Past to the Future should be deeply impressed 
upon all. 

But these three steps towards the incorporation of Art 
into the final order, though not far distant, cannot be 
taken immediately. They presuppose a degree of intel- 
lectual preparation which is not yet reached either by the 
public or by its esthetic teachers. The present generation 
under which, in France, the great revolution is now peace- 
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fully entering upon its second phase, may difiEuse Posi- 
tivism largely, not merely amongst qualified thinkers, 
but among the people of Paris, who are entrusted with 
the destinies of Western Europe, and among women of 
nobler nature. The next generation, growing up in the 
midst of this movement, may, before the expiration of a 
century from the date of the Convention, complete spon- 
taneously the moral and mental inauguration of the new 
system, by exhibiting the new esthetic features which 
Humanity in her regenerate condition will assume. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions of this chapter. We 
have found Positive Philosophy peculiarly favourable to 
the continuous development of all the fine arts. A doc- 
trine which encourages Humanity to strive for perfection 
of every kind, cannot but foster and assimilate that form 
of mental activity by which our sense of perfection is so 
highly stimulated. It controls the Ideal, indeed, by sys- 
tematic study of the Real ; but only in order to furnish it 
with an objective basis, and so to secure its coherence and 
its moral value. Placed on this footing, our esthetic 
faculties are better adapted than the scientific, both to 
the nature and range of our imderstanding, and also to 
that which is the object of all intellectual effort, the organ- 
ization of human unity. For they are more immediately 
connected with Feeling, on which the unity of our nature 
must rest. Next to direct culture of the heart, it is in 
ideal Art that we shall find the best assistance in our 
efforts to become more loving and more noble. 

Logically, Art should have a salutary influence upon our 
intellectual faculties, because it familiarises us from child- 
hood with the features by which all constructive efforts of 
man should be characterised. Science has for a long time 
preferred the analytic method, whereas Art, even in these 
times of anarchy, always aims at Synthesis, which is the 
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final goal of all intellectual activity. Even when Art, 
contrary to its nature, undertakes to destroy, it cannot do 
its work, whatever it be, without constructing. Thus, by 
implanting a taste and faculty for ideal construction. Art 
enables us to build with greater effect than ever upon the 
more stubborn soil of reality. 

On aU these grounds Art, in the Positive system, 
becomes the primary basis of general education. In a 
subsequent stage education assumes a more scientific cha- 
racter, with the object of supplying systematic notions of 
the external world. But in after life Art resumes its 
original position. There the ordinary ftmctions of the 
spiritual power will be esthetic rather than scientific. The 
three elements of which the modifying power is composed 
will become spontaneously the organs of idealization, a 
function which will henceforth never be dissociated from 
the power of philosophic synthesis. 

Such a combination implies that the new philosophers 
shall have a true feeling for aU the fine arts. In ordinary 
times passive appreciation of them will suffice ; but there 
will occasionally be periods where philosophic effort ceases 
to be necessary, and which call rather for the vigour of 
the poet ; and at these times the more powerful minds 
among them should be capable of rising to the loftiest 
creative efforts. Difficult as the condition may be, it is 
essential to the full degree of moral influence of which 
their office admits and which their work requires. The 
priest of Humanity will not have attained his full measure 
of superiority over the priest of God, until, with the intel- 
lect of the Philosopher, he combines the enthusiasm of 
the Poet, as well as the tenderness of Woman, and the 
People's energy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONCLUSION. THE RELIGION OF HTTMANITT. 

BAoapitaia. LoYB, then, ifl OUT principle: Order <mr 

tion of the re-, ,-r» lAt 

MduobuiBed. bsBis; and Frogrefls our end. Saohy as the 
preceding chapters have shown, is the essential character 
of the system of life which Positiidsm offers for the defi- 
nite acceptance of society ; a system which regulates the 
whole course of our private and public existence, by brings 
ing Feeling, Reason, and Activity into permanent har- 
mony. In this final synthesis, all essential conditions are 
far more perfectly fulfilled than in any other. Each special 
element of our nature is more fully developed, and at the 
same time the general working of the whole is more 
coherent. Greater distinctness is given to the truth that 
the affective element predominates in our nature. Life in 
all its actions and thoughts is brought under the control 
and inspiring influence of Social Sympathy. 

By the supremacy of the Heart, the Intellect, so fitf 
from being crushed, is elevated; for all its powers are 
consecrated to the service of the social instincts, with the 
purpose of strengthening their influence and directing 
their employment. By accepting its subordination to 
Feeling, Reason adds to its own influence. To it we look 
for the revelation of the laws of nature, of the established 
Order which dictates the inevitable conditions of human 
life. The objective basis thus discovered for human eflbrt 
reacts most beneficially on our moral nature. Forced as 
we are to accept it, it controls the fickleness to whioh our 
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afiections are liable, and acts as a direct stimulus to social 
sympathy. Concentrated on so liigh an office, the intel- 
lect will be preserved from useless digression ; and will yet 
find a boundless field for its operations in the study of all 
the natural laws by which himian destinies are afiected, 
and especially those which relate to the constitution of 
man or of society. The fact that every subject is to be 
regarded from the sociological point of view, so far from 
discouraging even the most abstract order of speculations, 
adds to their logical coherence as well as to their moral 
value, by introducing the only principle by which they 
ean be co-ordinated into a whole. 

And whilst Reason is admitted to its due share of influ- 
ence on human life. Imagination is also str^igthened and 
called into constant exercise. Henceforth it will assume 
its proper function, the idealization of truth. For the 
objective basis of our conceptions scientific investigation is 
necessary. But this basis once obtained, the constitution 
of our mind is far better adapted to esthetic than to scien- 
tific study, provided alwajrs that imagination never disre- 
gard the truths of science, and degenerate into extrava- 
gance. Subject to this condition, Positivism gives every 
encouragement to esthetic studies, being as they are so 
closely related to its guiding principle and to its practical 
aim, to Love namely, and to Progress. Art will enter largely 
into the social lifeof the Future, and will be regarded as 
the most pleasurable and most salutary exercise of our 
intellectual powers, because it leads them in the most 
direct manner to the culture and improvement of our 
m<Mral nature. 

Originating in the first instance firom practical life, 
Positivism will return thither with increased force, now 
that its long period of scientific preparation is accom- 
plished, and that it has occupied the field of moral truth, 
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which henceforth will be its principal domain. Its prin- 
ciple of sympathy^ so far from relaxing our efforts, will 
stimulate all our faculties to imiversal activity by urging 
them onwards towards perfection of every kind. The 
obligation of scientific study of the natural Order is to 
enable us to direct all the forces of Man and of Society to 
its improvement by artificial effort. Hitherto this aim 
has h^ly been recognised, even with regard to the mate- 
rial world, and but a very small proportion of our energies 
has been spent upon it. Yet the aim is high, provided 
always that the view taken of humdn progress extend 
beyond its lower and more material stages. Our theo- 
retical powers once concentrated on the moral problems 
which form their principal field, our practical energies 
will not fail to take the same direction, devoting them- 
selves to that portion of the natural Order which is most 
imperfect, and at the same time most modifiable. With 
these larger and more systematic views of human life, its 
best efforts will be given to the improvement of the 
mind, and still more to the improvement of the charac- 
ter and to the increase of affection and courage. Public 
and private life are now brought into close relation by the 
identity of their principal aims, which, being kept con- 
stantly in sight, ennobles every action in both. Practical 
questions must ever continue to preponderate, as before» 
over questions of theory ; but this condition, so far from 
being adverse to speculative power, concentrates it upon 
the most difficult of all problems, the discovery of moral 
and social laws, our knowledge of which will never be 
fully adequate to our practical requirements. Mental and 
practical activity of this kind can never result in hardness 
of feeling. On the contrary, it impresses us more strongly 
with the conviction that Sympathy is not merely our 
highest happiness^ but the most effectual of all our meauB 
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of improvement ; and that without it, all other means can 
be of little avail. 

Thus it is that in the Positive system, the Heart, the 
Intellect, and the Character mutually strengthen and de- 
velope one another, because each is systematically directed 
to the mode of action for which it is by nature adapted. 
Public and private life are brought into a far more har- 
monious relation than in any former time, because the 
purpose to which both are consecrated is identical, the 
diflference being merely in the range of their respective 
powers. The aim in both is to secure, to the utmost pos- 
sible extent, the victory of Social feeling over Self-love ; 
and to this aim all our powers, whether of affection, 
thought, or action, are in both unceasingly directed. 

This, then, is the shape in which the great human pro- 
blem comes definitely before us. Its solution demands all 
the appliances of Social Art. The primary principle on 
which the solution rests, is the separation of the two ele- 
mentary powers of society ; the moral power of coimsel, and 
the political power of command. The necessary prepon- 
derance of the latter, which refits upon material force, cor- 
responds to the fact that in our imperfect nature, where 
the coarser wants are the most pressing and the most con- 
tinuously felt, the selfish instincts are naturally stronger 
than the unselfish. In the absence of all compulsory 
authority, our action even as individuals would be feeble 
and purposeless, and social life still more certainly would 
lose its character and its energy. Moral force, therefore, 
by which is meant the force of conviction and persuasion, 
is to be regarded simply as a modifying influence, not as a 
means of authoritative direction. 

Moral force originates in- Feeling and in Reason. It 
represents the social side of our nature, and to this its 
direct influence is limited. Indeed by the very &ct that it 
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is tbQ expressbn of our higliest attiibateSy it is predoded 
from that practical ascendancy which is possessed Ij 
faculties of a lower but more energetic kind. Inferior 
to material force in power, though superior to it in dig- 
nity, it contrasts and opposes its own classification of men 
according to the standard of moral and intellectual worth, 
tp the classification by wealth and worldly position which 
actually prevails. True, the higher standard will nsTer 
be adopted practically, but the effort to uphold it will 
react beneficially on the natural order of society. It will 
in^ire those larger views, and reanimate that sense d 
duty, which are so apt to become obliterated in the ordi- 
nary current of life. 

The means of effecting this important result, the need 
of which is so generally felt, will not be wanting, whe& 
the moderating power enters upon its characteristio func- 
tion of preparing us for practical life by a rational sjrstem 
of education, throughout which, even in its inteUectosl 
department, moral considerations will predominate. This 
power will therefore concentrate itself upon theoretical 
and moral questions ; and it can only maintain its positiaB 
as the recognised organ of social sympathy, by invariaUs 
abstinence from political action. It will be its first duty 
to contend against the ambitious instincts of its own mem- 
bers. True, such instincts, in spite of the impurity of 
their source, may be of use in those natures who are reslly 
destined for the indispensable business of government. 
But for a spiritual power formal renunciation of wealth 
and rank is at the very root of its influence ; it is the fiist 
of the conditions which justify it in resisting tlie encroach- 
ments to which political power is always tempted. Henos 
the classes to whose natural (sympathies it looks for sup- 
port are those who, like itself, are excluded from political 
administration. 
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Women, from their strongly sympathetic nature, were 
the original source of all moral influence ; and they are 
peculiarly qualified by the passiye character of their life 
to assist the action of the spiritual power in the family. 
In its essential function of education, their co-operation is 
of the highest importance. The education of young chil- 
dren is entrusted to their sole charge ; and the education 
of more advanced years simply consists in giving a more 
systematic shape to what the mother has already incul- 
cated in childhood. As a wife, too. Woman assumes still 
more distinctly the spiritual function of counsel ; she 
softens by persuasion where the philosopher can only 
influence by conviction. In social meetings, again, the 
only mode of public life in which women can participate, 
they assist the spiritual power in the formation of Publie 
Opinion, of which it is the systematic organ, by applying 
the principles which it inculcates to the case of particidar 
actions or persons. In all these matters their influence 
will be far more efiectual, when men have done their duty 
to women by setting them free from the necessity of gain- 
ing their own livelihood ; and when women on their side 
have renoimced both power and wealth, as we see so often 
exemplified among the working classes. 

The aflBnity of the People with the philosophic power is 
less direct and less pure ; but it will prove a vigorous ally 
in meeting the obstacles which the temporal power will 
inevitably oppose. The working classes having but little 
spare time and small individual influence, cannot, except 
on rare occasions, participate in the practical administra^ 
tion of government, since all efficient government involves 
concentration of power. Moral force, on the contrary, 
created as it is by free convergence of opinion, admits of, 
and indeed requires, the widest ramification. Working men, 
owing to their freedom from practical responsibilities and 
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iheir unconcern for personal aggrandisement, are better 
disposed than their employers to broad views and to 
generous sympathies, and will therefore naturally asso- 
ciate themselves with the spiritual power. It is they who 
will furnish the basis of a true public opinion, so soon as 
they are enabled by Positive education, which is specially 
framed with a view to their case, to give greater definite- 
ness to their aspirations. Their wants and their sympa- 
thies will alike induce them to support the philosophic 
priesthood as the systematic guardian of their interests 
against the governing classes. In return for such protec- 
tion they will bring the whole weight of their influence to 
assist the priesthood in its great social mission, the subor- 
dination of Politics to Morals. In those exceptional cases 
where it becomes necessary for the moderating power to 
assume political functions, the popidar element will of itself 
suffice for the emergency, thus exempting the philosophic 
element from participating in an anomaly from which its 
character could hardly fail to suffer, as would be the case 
also in a still higher degree with the feminine character. 

The direct influence of Reason over our imperfect nature 
is so feeble that the new priesthood cotdd not of itself 
ensure such respect for its theories as woidd bring them 
to any practical residt. But the sympathies of women 
and of the people operating as they will in every town 
and in every family, will be sufficient to ensure its efficacy 
in organizing that legitimate degree of moral pressure 
which the poor may bring to bear upon the rich. More- 
over, we may look, as one of the results of our common 
system of education, for additional aid in the ranks of the 
governing classes themselves ; for some of their noblest 
members will volunteer their assistance to the spiritual 
power, forming, so to speak, a new order of chivalry. 
And yet, with all this, comprehensive as our organization 
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of moral force may be, so great is the innate strength of 
the selfish instincts, that our success in solving the great 
human problem will always fall short of what we might 
legitimately desii^. To this conclusion we must come, in 
whatever way we regard the destiny of Man ; but it shoidd 
only encourage us to combine our eflTorts still more strongly 
in order to ameliorate the order of Nature in its most im- 
portant, that is, in its moral aspects, these being at once 
the most modifiable and the most imperfect. 

The highest progress of man and of society consists in 
gradual increase of our mastery over all our defects, espe- 
cially the defects of our moral nature. Among the nations 
of antiquity the progress in this direction was but small ; 
all that they could do was to prepare the way for it by 
certain necessary phases of intellectual and social develop- 
ment. The whole tendency of Greek and Roman society 
was such as made it impossible to form a distinct concep- 
tion of the great problem of our moral nature. In fact. 
Morals were with them invariably subordinate to Politics. 
Nevertheless, it is moral progress which alone can satisfy 
our nature ; and in the Middle Ages it was recognised as 
the highest aim of human efibrt, notwithstanding that its 
intellectual and social conditions were as yet very imper- 
fectly realised. The creeds of the Middle Ages were too 
unreal and imperfect, the character of society was too 
military and aristocratic, to allow Morals and Politics to 
assume permanently their right relation. The attempt 
was made, however; and, inadequate as it was, it was 
enough to allow the people of the West to appreciate the 
fundamental principle involved in it, a principle destined 
to survive the opinions and the habits of life from which 
it arose. Its full weight coidd never be felt imtil the 
Positive spirit had extended beyond the elementary sub- 
jects to which it had been so long subjected, to the sphere 
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of social truth; and had thus reached the position at 
which a complete synthesis became possible. Equally 
ess^itial was it that in those countries which had been 
incorporated into the Western Empire^ and had passed 
from it into Catholic Feudalism, war should be definitely 
superseded by industrial activity. In the long period of 
transition which has elapsed since the Middle Ages, both 
these conditions have been fulfilled, while at the same 
time the old system has been gradually decomposed. 
Finally the great crisis of the Revolution has stimulated 
all advanced minds to reconsider, with better intellectual 
and social principles, the same problem that Christianity 
and Chivalry had attempted. The radical solution of it 
was then begun, and it is now completed and enunciated 
in a systematic form by Poeitivism. 
Hnmaiiity it AU essential phases in the evolution of society 

the centre to . t i • ^i. ii_ 

whiehervTu- answer to corresponding phases m the growth 
SmoooTergeft' of the individual, whether it has proceeded 
spontaneously or imder systematic guidance, supposing 
always that his development be complete. But it is not 
enough to prove the close connection which exists between 
all modes and degrees of human regeneration. We have 
yet to find a central point round which all will naturally 
meet. In this point consists the unity of Positivism as a 
system of life. Unless it can be thus condensed round 
one single principle, it will never wholly supersede the 
synthesis of Theology, notwithstanding its superiority in 
the reality and stability of its component parts^ and in 
thek* homogeneity and coherence as a whole. There 
should be a central point in the system, towards which 
Feeling, Eeason, and Activity alike converge. The proof 
that Positivism possesses such a central point will remove 
the last obstacle to its complete acceptance, as the guide 
of private or of public life. 
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Such a centre we find in the great conception of Hn- 
manity, towards which every aspect of Positiyism naturally 
eonverges. By it the conception of God will be entirely / 
superseded, and a synthesis be formed, more complete and '' 
permanent than that provisionally established by the old 
religions. Through it the new doctrine becomes at once 
accessible to men's hearts in its full extent and applica- 
tion. From their hearts it will penetrate their minds, 
and thus the immediate necessity of beginning with a long 
and diffictdt course of study is avoided, though this must of 
course be always indispensable to its systematic teachers. 

This central point of Positivism is even more moral 
than intellectual in character ; it represents the principle 
of Love upon which the whole system rests. It is the 
peculiar characteristic of the Great Being who is here set 
forth, to be compounded of separable elements. Its exist- 
ence depends therefore entirely upon mutual Love knitting 
together its various parts. The calculations of self-interest 
can never be substituted as a combining influence for the 
sympathetic instincts. 

Yet the belief in Humanity while stimulating Sympa- 
thy, at the same time enlarges the scope and vigour of the 
Intellect. For it requires high powers of generalization 
to conceive clearly of this vast organism, as the residt of 
spontaneous co-operation, abstraction made of all partial 
antagonisms. Keason, then, has its part in this central 
dog^a as well as Love. It enlarges and completes our 
conception of the Supreme Being, by revealing to us the 
external and internal conditions of its existence. 

Lastly, our active powers are stimulated by it no less 
than our feelings and our reason. For since Humanity is 
so far more complex than any other organism, it will 
react more strongly and more continuously on its environ- 
ment, submitting to its influence and so modifying it. 
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Hence results Progress, which is simply the deyelopment 
of Order under the influence of Love. 

Thus, in the conception of Humanity, the three essen- 
tial aspects of Positivism, its subjective principle, its 
objective dogma, and its practical object, are united. 
Towards Humanity, who is for us the only true Great 
Being, we, the conscious elements of whom she is composed, 
shall henceforth direct every aspect of our life, individual 
or collective. Our thoughts will be devoted to the know- 
ledge of Humanity, our afiections to her love, our actions 
to her service. 

Positivists then may, more truly than theological be- 
lievers of whatever creed, regard life as a continuous and 
eam^f' act of worship ; worship which will elevate and 
purify our feelings, enlarge and enlighten our thoughts, 
ennoble and invigorate our actions. It supplies a direct 
solution, so far as a solution is possible, of the great pro- 
blem of the Middle Ages, the subordination of Politics to 
Morals. For this follows at once from the consecration 
now given to the principle that social sympathy should 
preponderate over self-love. 

Thus Positivism becomes, in the true sense of the word, 
a Religion ; a religion more real and more complete than 
any other, and therefore destined to replace all imperfect 
and provisional systems resting on the primitive basis of 
theology. 

For even the synthesis established by the old theocracies 
of Egjrpt and India was insufficient, because, being based 
on purely subjective principles, it could never embrace 
practical life, which must always be subordinated to the 
objective realities of the external world. Theocracy was 
thus limited at the outset to the sphere of thought and of 
feeling ; and part even of this field was soon lost when 
Art became emancipated from theocratical control, show- 
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ing a spontaneous tendency to its natural vocation of ideal- 
izing real life. Of science and of morality the priests were 
still left sole arbiters ; but here, too, their influence mate- 
rially diminished so soon as the discovery of the simpler 
abstract truths of Positive science gave birth to Greek 
Philosophy. Philosophy, though as yet necessarily re- 
stricted to the metaphysical stage, yet already stood for- 
ward as the rival of the sacerdotal system. Its attempts 
to construct were in themselves fruitless ; but they over- 
threw Polytheism, and ultimately transformed it into 
Monotheism. In this the last phase of theology, the 
intellectual authority of the priests was undermined no 
less deeply than the principle of their doctrine. They 
lost their hold upon Science, as long ago they had lost 
their hold upon Art. All that remained to them was 
the moral guidance of society ; and even this was soon 
compromised by the progress of free thought ; pro- 
gress really due to the Positive spirit, although its 
systematic exponents still belonged to the metaphysical 
school. 

When Science had expanded sufficiently to with the dit- 
exist apart from Philosophy, it showed a rapid ©logical lawi, 
tendency towards a synthesis of its own, alike in- the ha«u of 
compatible with metaphysics and with theology, comcspowibie, 

T. 1 J • • 1 »i «I »cience being 

It was late m appearmg, because it reqiured a now concen- 

1 . A I** rr* J ^ A *j trated on the 

long series oi preliminary eiiorts ; but as it ap- studv of hu- 
proached completion, it gradually brought the ™ ^' 
Positive spirit to bear upon the organization of practical 
life, from which that spirit had originally emanated. But 
thoroughly to effect this residt was impossible until the 
science of Sociology had been formed ; and this was done 
by my discovery of the law of historical development. 
Henceforth all true men of science will rise to the higher 
dignity of philosophers, and by so doing will necessarily 
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assume sometliiiig of the sacerdotal character, because aie 
final result to which their researches tend is the subordi* 
nation of every subject of thought to the moral principle ; 
a result which leads us at once to the acceptance of 
a complete and homogeneous synthesis. Thus the philo- 
sophers of the future become priests of Himianity, and 
their moral and intellectual influence will be far wider 
and more deeply rooted than that of any former priest- 
hood. The primary condition of their spiritual authority 
is exclusion from political power, as a guarantee that 
theory and practice shall be systematicaUy kept apart 
A system in which the organs of coimsel and those of 
command are never identical cannot possibly degenerate 
into any of the evils of theocracy. 

By entirely renouncing wealth and worldly position, 
and that not as individuals merely, but as a body, the 
priests of Himianity will occupy a position of unparalleled 
dignity. For with their moral influence they will combine 
what since the downfall of the old theocracies has always 
been separated from it, the influence of superiority in art 
and science. Beason, Imagination, and Feeling will be 
brought into unison : and so imited, will react strongly 
on the imperious conditions of practical life ; bringing it 
into closer accordance with the laws of universal morality, 
from which it is so prone to deviate. And the influence 
of this new modifying power will be the greater that the 
synthesis on which it rests will have preceded and pre- 
pared the way for the social system of the future ; where- 
as theology could not arrive at its central principle, imtil 
the time of its decline was approaching. All functions, 
then, that co-operate in the elevation of man will be re- 
generated by the Positive priesthood. Science, Poetry, 
Morality, will be devoted to the study, the praise, and the 
love of Humanity, in order that under their combined 
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influence^ out political action may be more unremittingly 
given to her service. 

With such a mission, Science acquires a position of 
unparalleled importance, as the sole means through which 
we come to know the nature and conditions of this Great 
Being, the worship of whom shoidd be the distinctive 
feature of our whole life. For this all-important know- 
ledge, the study of Sociology would seem to suffice : but 
Sociology itself depends upon preliminary study, first of 
the outer world, in which the actions of Humanity take 
place ; and secondly, of Man, the individual agent. 

The object of Positivist worship is not like that of theo^ 
logical believers, an absolute, isolated, incomprehensible 
Being, whose existence admits of no demonstration, or 
comparison with anything real. The evidence of the 
Being here set forward is spontaneous,, and is shrouded in 
no mystery. Before we cbm praise, love, and serve Hu- 
manity as we ought, we must know something of the laws 
which govern her existence, an existence more complicated 
than any other of which we are cognizant. 

And by virtue of this complexity, Human- suticâi ai- 
ity possesses the attributes of vitality in a nunity. 
higher degree than any other organization ; that is to say^ 
there is at once more intimate harmony of the compo- 
nent elements, and more complete subordination to the 
external world. Immense as is the magnitude of this 
organism measured both in Time and Space, yet each of 
its parts carefully examined will show the general con- 
sensus of the whole. At the same time it is more depen- 
dent than any other upon the conditions of the outer 
world; in other words, upon the sum of the laws that 
regulate inferior phenomena. Like other vital organisms, 
it submits to mathematical, astronomical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and biological conditions; and, in addition to these, 

28 
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is subject to special laws of Sociology with which lower m^ 
ganisms are not concerned. But as a further result of its 
higher complexity it reacts upon the world more power- 
fully ; and is indeed in a true sense its chief. Seieaitifi- 
'Cally defined, then, it is truly the Supreme Being : the 
Being who manifests to the fiillest extent all the highest 
attributes of life. 

But there is yet another feature peculiar to Humanity, 
:and one of primary importance. That feature is, that the 
elements of which she is composed must always have an 
independent existence. In other organisms the parts haye 
no existence when serered firom the whole ; but this, the 
greatest of all organisms, is made up of lives which oan 
really be separated. There is, as we have se^i, hanncmy 
of parts as well as independence, but the last of these 
\ . conditions is as indispensable as the first Humanity 
would cease to be superior to other beings were it possiUe 
for her elements to become inseparable. The two condi- 
tions are equally necessary : but the difficulty of reconcil- 
ing them is so great as to accoimt at once for the slowness 
with which this highest of all organisms has been developed. 
It must not, however, be supposed that the new Supreme 
Being is, like the old, merely a subjective result of our 
powers of abstraction. Its existence is revealed to us, 
on the contrary, by close investigation of objective fact 
Man indeed, as an individual, cannot properly be said to 
^ist, except in the exaggerated abstractions of modem 
metaphysicians. Existence in the true sense can only be 
predicated of Himianity ; although the complexity of her 
nature prevented men from forming a systematic concep- 
tion of it, until the necessary stages of scientific initiation 
had been passed. Bearing this conclusion in mind, we 
shall be able now to distinguish in Humanity two distinot 
orders of ftmotions: those by which she acts upcm the 
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world, and those which bind together her component 
parta. Humanity cannot herself act otherwise than hj 
her separable members ; but the efficiency of these mem- 
bers depends upon their working in co-operation, whether 
instinctiyely or with design. We find, then, external 
functions relating principally to the material existence of 
this organism ; and internal fimctions by which its move- 
able elements are combined. This distinction is but an 
application of the great theory, due to Bichat's genius, of 
the distinction between the life of nutrition and the life of 
relation which we find in the individual organism. Phi- 
losophically it is the source from which we derive the 
great social principle of separation of spiritual from tem- 
poral power. The temporal power governs : it originates 
in the personal instincts, and it stimulates activity. On it 
depends social Order. The spiritual power can only mo- 
derate : it is the exponent of our social instincts, and it 
promotes co-operation, which is the guarantee of Progress. 
Of these fimctions of Humanity the first corresponds to 
the function of nutrition, the second to that of innervation 
in the individual organism. 

Having now viewed our subject statically, we DynamiMi 
may come to its dynamical aspect; reserving "'^ 
more detailed discussion for the third volume of this trea- 
tise, which deals with my fundamental theory of human 
development. The Great Being whom we worship is not 
immutable any more than it is absolute. Its nature is 
relative; and, as such, is eminently capable of growth. 
In a word it is the most vital of all living beings known 
to us. It extends and becomes more complex by the con- 
tinuous successions of generations. But in its progressive 
changes as well as in its permanent functions, it is subject 
to invariable laws. And these laws considered, as we 
may now consider them, as a whole, form a more sublime 
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object of contemplation than the solemn inaction of the 
old Supreme Being, whose existence was passive exc^ 
when interrupted by acts of arbitrary and imintelUgiUe 
volition. Thus it is only by Positive science that we can 
appreciate this highest of all destinies to which all the 
fatalities of individual life are subordinate. It is with 
this as with subjects of minor importance : systematic 
study of the Past is necessary in order to determine the 
Future, and so explain the tendencies of the Present 
Let us then pass from the conception of Humanity as 
fully developed, to the history of its rise and progress ; a 
history in which all other modes of progress are included. 
In ancient times it was incompatible both with the theo- 
logical spirit and also with the military character of society» 
which involved the slavery of the productive classes. The 
feeling of Patriotism, restricted as it was at first, was 
the^only prelude that was then possible to the recognition 
of Himianity. From this narrow nationality there arose 
in the Middle Ages the feeling of universal brotherhood, 
as soon as military life had entered on its defensive phase, 
and all supernatural creeds had spontaneously merged 
into a monotheistic form common to the whole West 
The growth of Chivalry, and the attempt made to efiect a 
permanent separation of the two social powers, announced 
already the subordination of Politics to Morals, and thus 
showed that the conception of Humanity was in direct 
course of preparation. But the unreal and anti-social 
nature of the mediaeval creed, and the military and aristo- 
cratic character of feudal society, made it impossible to go 
very far in this direction. The abolition of personal 
slavery was the most essential result of this important 
period. Society could now assume its industrial charac* 
ter ; and feelings of fraternity were encouraged by modes 
of life in which all classes alike participated. Meanwhile, 
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the growtli of the Positive spirit was proceeding, and pre- 
paring the way for the establishment of Social Science, by 
which alone all other Positive studies could be systema- , 
tized. This being done, the conception of the Great 
Being became possible. It was with reference to subjects 
of a speculative and scientific nature that the conception 
first arose in a distinct shape. As early as two centuries 
ago, Pascal spoke of the human race as one Man.* Amidst 
the inevitable decline of the theological and military 
system, men became conscious of the movement of society, 
which had now advanced through so many phases ; and 
the notion of Progress as a distinctive feature of Humanity 
became admitted. Still the conception of Humanity as 
the basis for a new synthesis was impossible until the 
crisis of the French Revolution. That crisis on the one 
hand proved the urgent necessity for social regeneration, 
and on the other gave birth to the only philosophy capable 
of efiecting it. Thus our consciousness of the new Great 
Being has advanced co-extensively with its growth. Our 
present conception of it is as much the measure of our 
social progress as it is the summary of Positive knowledge. 
In speaking of the dignity of Science when inornnicand 
regenerated by this lofty application of it, I do enc«B eierated 
not refer solely to the special science of Social nection ^ 

1 ^ , t 1 J i 1 • • J 1 • the supreme 

phenomena, but also to the prenminary studies aeience of Ho- 
of Life and of the Inorganic World, both of °^*°*^^' 
which form an essential portion of Positive doctrine. A 
social mission of high importance will be recognised in 
the most elementary sciences, whether it be for the sake 
of their method or for the value of their scientific results. 
True, the religion of Humanity will lead to the entire 

* Toute la suite des hommes, pendant le cours de tant de siècles, doit être 
considérée comme un même homme qui subsiste toujours et qui apprend con- 
tinuellement. — Pascal, Pensées, Part 1., Art 1. 
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abolition of scientific Academies, because tbeir tendency, 
especially in France, is equally Hurtful to science and 
morality. They encoiirage mathematicians to confine 
their attention exclusiyely to the first step in the mA&iï* 
tific scale ; and biologists to pursue their studies without 
any solid basis or definite purpose. Special studies carried 
on without regard for the encyclopedic principlee which 
determine the relative value of knowledge, and ita bearing 
on human life, will be condemned by all men of right 
feeling and good sense. Such men will feel the necessity 
of resisting the morbid narrowness of mind and heart to 
which the anarchy of our times inevitably leads. But the 
abolition of the Academic system will only ensure a larger 
measure of respect for all scientific researches of real 
value, on whatever subject. The study of Mathematics, 
the value of which is at present negatived by its harden- 
ing tendency, will now manifest its latent moral efficacy, 
as the only sure basis for firm conviction ; a state <^ mind 
that can never be perfectly attained in more complex sub* 
jects of thought, except by those who have experienced it 
in the simpler subjects. When the close connection of all 
scientific knowledge becomes more generally admitted. 
Humanity will reject political teachers who are ignorant 
of Geometry, as well as geometricians who neglect Socio- 
logy. Biology meanwhile will lose its dangerous materi- 
alism, and will receive all the respect due to its dose 
connection with social science and its important bearing 
on the essential doctrines of Positivism. To attempt to 
explain the life of Humanity without first examining the 
lower forms of life, would be as serious an error as to 
study Biology without regard to the social purpose which 
Biology is intended to serve. Science has now become 
indispensable to the establishment of moral truths and at 
the same time its subordination to the inspirationa of tha 
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heart is folly recognised; thus it takes its place hence- 
forward among the most essential functions of the priest- 
hood of Humanity. The supremacy of true Feeling will 
strengthen Reason, and will receive in turn from Reason 
a systematic sanction. Natural philosophy, besides its 
evident value in regulating the spontaneous action of 
Humanity, has a direct tendency to elevate human nature ; 
it draws firom the outer world that basis of fixed truth 
which is so necessary to control our various desires. 

The study of Humanity therefore, directly or indirectly, 
is for the future the permanent aim of Science; and 
Science is now in a true sense consecrated,, as the source 
bom which the imiyeml religion receivee ito principle.. 
It reveals to us not merely the nature and conditions of 
the Gbeat Being,, but also its destiny and the successive 
phases of its growth. The aim is high and arduous; it 
requires continuous and combined exertion of all our 
faculties ; but it ennobles the simplest processes of scien- 
tific investigation by connecting them permanently with 
subjects of the deepest interest» The scrupulous exact- 
ness and rigorous caution of the Positive method, whieh 
when applied to unimportant subjects seem almost puerile, 
will be valued and insisted on wheiv seen to be necessary 
for the efficacy of efibrts relating to our most essential 
waats»^ Rationalism, in the true sense of the word, so tat 
troai being incompatible with right feeling,, strengthens 
and develops it, by placing all the facts of the case, in 
social questions especially, in their true light. 

Baty however honourable the rank which ,,V^V^^ 
Science when regenerated will hold in the new gjw ^y^ 
religion, the sanction given to Poetry will be t® sdenoe. 
even direct and unqualified, because the function assigned 
to it is one which is more practical and which touches us 
more nearly. Its fonction will be the praise of Humanity. 
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All preyious efforts of Art have been but the prelude to 
this, its natural mission ; a prelude often impatiently per- 
formed, since Art threw off the yoke of theocracy at an 
earlier period than Science. Polytheism was the only 
religion under which it had free scope : there it could 
idealize all the passions of our nature, no attempt being 
made to conceal the similarity of the gods to the human 
type. The change from Polytheism to Monotheism was 
unacceptable to Art, because it narrowed its field; but 
towards the close of the Middle Ages it began to shake 
off the influence of obscure and chûnerical beliefs, and to 
take jx>ssession of its proper sphere. The field that now 
lies before it in the religion of Himianity is inexhaustible. 
It is caUed upon to idealize the social life of Man, which, 
in the time of the nations of antiquity, had not been suffi- 
ciently developed to inspire the highest order of poetry. 

poetio por- ^ ^® ^* placo it will be of the greatest 
new^ujremc s^^vice in enabling men to realize the concep- 
Sîl^'^th*^ tion of Humanity, subject only to the condi- 
^^^ tion of not overstepping the fundamental truths 

of Science. Science unassisted cannot define the nature 
and destinies of this Great Being with sufficient clearness. 
In our religion the object of worship must be conceived 
distinctly, in order to be ardently loved and zealously 
served. Science, especially in subjects of this nature, is 
confined within narrow limits; it leaves inevitable defi- 
ciencies which esthetic genius must supply. And there 
are certain qualities in Art as opposed to Science, which 
specially quaHfy it for the representation of Humanity. 
For Humanity is distinguished from other forms of life 
by the combination of independence with co-operation, 
attributes which aJjso are natural to Poetry. For while 
Poetry is more sympathetic than Science, its productions 
have fSu* more individuality ; the genius of their author is 
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more strongly markod in them, and the debt to his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries is less apparent. Thus the 
Sjmthesis on which the inauguration of the final religion 
depends, is one in which Art will participate more than 
Science, Science furnishing merely the necessary basis. 
Its influence will be even greater than in the times of 
Polytheism ; for powerful as Art appeared to be in those 
times, it could in reality do nothing but embellish the 
fables to which the confused ideas of theocracy had given 
rise. By its aid we shall for the first time rise at last to 
a really himian point of view, and be enabled distinctly to 
understcMid the essential attributes of the Great Being of 
whom we are members. The material power of Himianity, 
and the successive phases of her physical, her intellectual, 
and, above all, her moral progress, will each in turn be 
depicted. Without the difficulties of analytical study, we 
shall gain a clear knowledge of her nature and her condi- 
tions, by the poet's description of her future destiny, of 
her constant struggle against painful fetaUties, which 
have at last become a source of happiness and greatness, 
of the slow growth of her infancy, of her lofty hopes now 
so near fulfilment. The history of universal Love, the 
soul by which this Great Being is animated ; the history, 
that is, of the marvellous advance of man, individually or 
socially, from brutish appetite to pure imselfish sympathy, 
is of itself an endless theme for the poetry of the Future. 

Comparisons, too, may be instituted, in which the poet, 
without specially attacking the old religion, will indicate 
the superiority of the new. The attributes of the new 
Great Being may be forcibly illustrated, especially during 
the time of transition, by contrast with the inferiority of 
her various predecessors. All theological types are abso- 
lute, indefinite, and immutable ; consequently in none of 
them has it been possible to combine to a satisfactory 
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estent the at^butei of goodness, wisdom» and power. 
Kor can we ooncdlye of their combination^ except in a 
Being whose existence is a matter of certainty, and who is 
sabject to inyariable laws. The gods of Polytheism were 
endowed with energy and sympathy, but possessed neither 
dignity nor morality. They were superseded by the sub- 
lime deity of Monotheism, who was sometimes represented 
as inert and passionless, sometimes as impenetrable and 
inflexible. But the new Supreme Being, haying a real 
existence, an existence relative and modifiable, admits of 
being more distinctly conceived than the old; and the 
influence of the conception will be equally strong and 
far more elevating. Each one of us will recognise in it a 
power superior to his own, a power on which the whole 
destiny of hia life depends, since the life of the individual 
is in eveiy respect subordinate to the evolution of the 
race. But the knowledge of this power has not the crush- 
ing effect of the old conception of omnipotence. For ev^ry 
great or good man will feel that his own life is an indis- 
pensable element in the great organism. The supremacy 
of Humanity is but the result of individual co-operation ; 
her power is not supreme, it is only superior to that of all 
beings whom we know. Our love for her is tainted by no 
degrading fears, yet it is always coupled with the most 
sincere reverence. Perfection is in nowise claimed for 
her ; we study her natural^ defects with care, in order to 
remedy them as far as possible. The lore we bear to her 
is a feeling as noble as it is strong ; it calls for no degrad- 
ing expressions of adulation, but it inspires us with unre- 
mitting zeal for moral improv^nent* But these and other 
advantages of the new religion, though they can be indi- 
cated by the philosopher, need the poet to display them in 
their Ml light The moral grandeur of man when freed 
from the chimeras that oppress him, was foreseen by 
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Gothe, and still more clearly bj Byron. But the wor 
of these men was one of destruction ; and their type» could 
only embody the spirit of revolt. Poetry must rise above the 
negative stage in which, owing to the circumstances of the 
time, their genius was arrested^iind must embrace in the Posi- 
tive spirit the system of sociological and other laws to which 
human development is subject,, before it can adequately 
portray the new Man in his relation to the new G>od* 
There is yet another way in which Art may orfsoictdofi 

. , J* ^^ • x-i X • • .of festiTala, re- 

serve the cause oi religion ; that is, m orgamz- preMoUnf su- 
ing the festivals, whether private or public, of mieJTmJlS^ 
which, to a great extent, the worship of Hu- 
manity will consist. For this purpose esthetic talent is 
far more required than scientific,, the object in view being 
to reveal the nature of the great Organism more clearly, 
by presenting all aspects of its existence, static or dyna- 
mic, in idealized forms. 

These festivals, then, should be of two kinds, cottm^ 
ponding to the two essential aspects of Humanity ; the 
first illustrating her existence^ the second her action. 
Thus we shall stimidate both the elements of true social 
feeling ; the love of Order^ namely, and the love of Pro- 
gress. In our static festivals social Order and the feeling 
of Solidarity, will be illustrated ; the dynamic festivals will 
explain social Progress, and inspire the sense of historical 
Continuity. Taken together, their periodic recurrence 
will form a continuation of Positive education. They will 
develope and confirm the principles instilled in youth. 
But there will be nothing didactic in their form ; since 
, it is of the essence of Art not to instruct otherwise than 
by giving pleasure. Of course the regular recurrence of 
these festivals will not prevent any modifications which 
may be judged necessary to adapt them to special inci- 
dents that may from time to time arise. 
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The festivals representing Order will necessarily take 
more abstract and austere forms than those of Progreaa. 
It will be their object to represent the statical relatioiu 
by which the great Organism preserves its unity, and the 
various aspects of its animating principle. Love. The 
most universal and the most solemn of these festivals wiU 
be the feast of Humanity, which will be held throughout 
the West at the beginning of the new year, thus conse- 
crating the only custom which still remains in general 
use to relieve the prosaic dullness of modem life. In 
this feast, which celebrates the most comprehensive of all 
unions, every branch of the human race will at some 
future time participate. In the same month there might 
be three festivals of a secondary order, representing the 
minor degrees of association, the Nation, the Province, 
and the Town. Giving the first month to the direct cele- 
bration of the social tie, we might devote the first days of 
the four succeeding months to the four principal domestic 
relations. Connubial, Parental, Filial, and Fraternal. In 
the sixth month, the honourable position of domestic servi- 
tude would receive its due measure of respect. 

These would be the static festivals^ taken together they 
would form a representation erf the true theory of our 
individual and social nature, together with the principles 
of moral duty to which that theory gives rise. No direct 
mention is made of the personal instincts, notwithstand- 
ing their preponderance, because it is the main object 
of Positive worship to bring them under the control of 
the social instincts. Personal virtues are by no means 
neglected in Positive education; but to make them the 
objects of any special celebration, would only stimulate 
egotistic feeling. Indirectly their value is recognised in 
every part of our religious system, in the reaction which 
they exercise upon our generous sympathies. Their omis- 
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sion^ therefore, implies no real deficiency in tUs ideal 
portraiture of human faculties and duties. Again, no 
special announcement of the subordination of Humanity 
to the laws of the External World is needed. The con- 
sciousness of this external power pervades every part of 
the Positive system ; it controls our desires, directs our 
specidations, stimulates our actions. The simple fact of the 
recurrence of our ceremonies at fixed periods, determined 
by the Earth's motion, is enough to remind us of our inevit* 
able subjection to the fatalities of the External World. 

As the static festivals represent Morality, so the dynamic 
festivals, those of Progress, will represent History. In 
these the worship of Humanity assumes a more concrete 
and animated form ; as it will consist principally in render- 
ing honour to the noblest types of each phase of human 
development. It is desirable, however, that each of the 
more important phases should be represented in itself, 
independently of the greatness of any individual belong- 
ing to it. Of the months unoccupied by static festivals, 
three might be given to the principal phases of the Past, 
Fetichism, Polytheism, and Monotheism ; and a fourth 
to the celebration of the Future, the normal state to which 
all these phases have been tending. 

Forming thus the chain of historical succession, we may 
consecrate each month to some one of the types who best 
represent the various stages. I omit, however, some ex- 
planations of detail given in the first edition of this Intro- 
duction, written at a time when I had not made the 
distinction between the abstract and concrete worship 
sufficiently clear. A few months after its publication, 
in 1848, the circimistances of the time induced me to 
frame a complete system of commemoration applicable 
to Western Europe, under the title of " Positivist Calen- 
dar." Of this I shall speak more at length in the fourth 
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Tolume of the present treatise. Its succese has fully justified 
me in anticipating this part of my subject. To it I now 
refer the reader, recommending him to familiarize himself 
with the provisional arrangem^it of the new Western year 
then put forward and already adopted by most Positivists. 
worthip of But the practice need not be restricted to 
oaLinMilôra.- namos of Eurc^>ean importance. It is applici^ 

tion of their -ti * •! 3 , i . • i 

Die m its degree to each separate provmce, and 



eyien to private life. Catholicism offers two institutions 
in which the religion of the family connects itself with 
public worship in its most comprehensive sense. There 
ii a day appointed in Catholic countries in which all are 
in the habit of visitâng the tombs of those dear to them ; 
finding consolation for their grief by sharing it with 
others. To this custom Positivists devote the last day of 
the year. The working classes of Paris give every year 
a noble proof that complete freedom of thought is in no 
respect incompatible with worship of the dead, which in 
their case is unconnected with any system. Again there 
is the institution of baptismal names, which though little 
thought of at present, will be maintained and improved 
by Positivism. It is an admirable mode of impressing on, 
men the connection of private with public life, by furnish- 
ing every one with a type for his own personal imitation. 
Here the superiority of the new religion is very apparent ; 
since the choice of a name will not be limited to any time 
or country. In this as in other cases, the absolute spirit 
of Catholicism proved ùial to its proq)eots of becoming 
universal. 

These brief remarks will be enough to illustrate the two 
classes of festivals instituted by Positivism. In every 
week of the year some new aspect of Order or of Progress 
will be held up to public veneration ; and in each the link 
connecting public and private worship wiU be found in 
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the adoration of Woman. In this esthetic side of Positive 
religion eyerything t^ids to strengthen its fundamental 
principle of Love. All the resources of Poetry, and of 
the other arts of sound and form^ will be involved to give 
full and regular expression to it. The dominant feeling 
is always that of deep reverence proceeding from sincere 
acknowledgment of benefits received. Our worship will 
be alike free fix)m mysticism and from, affectation. While 
striving to surpass our ancestors, we shall yet render due 
honour to all their services and look with respect upon 
their systems of life. Influenced no longer by chimeras 
which though comforting to former times are now degrad- 
ing, we have now no obstacle to becoming as far «as 
possible incorporate with the Great Being whom we wor- 
ship. By commemoration of past services we strengthen 
the desire inherent in all of us to prolong our existence in 
the only way which is really in our power. The fact that 
all human afiairs are subject to one fundamental law, as 
soon as it becomes familiarly known, enables and encour- 
ages each one of us to live in a true sense in the Past and 
even in the Future ; as those cannot do who attribute the 
events of life to the agency of an arbitrary and impenetra- 
ble WilL The praise given to our predecessors will sti- 
mulate a noble rivalry ; inspiring all with the desire 
to become themselves incorporate into this mighty Being 
whose life endures through all time, and who is formed of 
the dead fiEu: more than the living. When the system of 
commemoration is fully developed, no worthy co-operator 
• will be excluded, however humble his sphere; whether 
limited to his family or town, or extending to his country 
or to the whole West. The education of Positivists will 
soon convince them that such recompense for honouraUe 
conduct is ample compensation for the imaginary hopes 
which inspired their predecessors. 
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To live in others is, in the truest sense of the word, life. 
Indeed the best part of our own life is passed thus. Ab 
yet this truth has not been grasped fimdy, because the 
social point of yiew has never yet been brought systema- 
tically before us. But the religion of Humanity, by giving 
an esthetic form to the Positivist synthesis, will make it 
intelligible to minds of every class : and will enable us to 
enjoy the \mtold charm springing from the sympathies of 
union and of continuity when allowed free play. To pro- 
long our life indefinitely in the Past and Future, so as to 
make it more perfect in the Present, is abundant compen- 
sation for the illusions of our youth which have now passed 
away for ever. Science which deprived us of these ima- 
ginary comforts, itself in its maturity supplies the soUd 
basis for consolation of a kind imknown before ; the hope 
of becoming incorporate into the Great Being whose static 
and dynamic laws it has revealed. On this firm founda- 
tion Poetry raises the structure of public and private 
worship ; and thus all are made active partakers of this 
universal life, which minds still fettered by theology can- 
not understand. Thus Imagination, while accepting the 
guidance of Reason, will exercise a &Lr more efficient and 
extensive influence than in the days of Polytheism. For 
the priests of Himianity the sole purpose of Science is to 
prepare the field for Art, whether esthetic or industrial 
This object once attained, poetic study or composition will 
form the chief occupation of our q)eculative ffumlties. 
The poet is now called to his true mission, which is to give 
beauty and grandeur to human life, by inspiring a deeper 
sense of our relation to Himianity. Poetry will form the 
basis of the ceremonies in which the new priesthood will 
solemnise more efficiently than the old, the most impor- 
tant events of private life : especially Birth, Marrriage, 
and Death ; so as to impress the EEunily as well as 
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the state with the sense of this relation. Forced as we are 
henceforth to concentrate all our hopes and efforts upon the 
real life around us, we shall feel more strongly than ever 
that all the powers of Imagination as well< as those of Rea- 
son, Feeling, and Activity, are required in its service. 

Poetry once raised to its proper place, the au the «ru 
arts of sound and form, which render in a more S^îhT wîîîoe 
vivid way the subjects which Poetry has sug- °' religion- 
gested, will soon follow^ Their sphere, like that of Poetry, 
will be the celebration of Humanity ; an exhaustless field, 
leaving no cause to regret the chimeras which, in the pre- 
sent empirical condition of these arts, are still considered 
indispensable. Music in^ modem times has- been- limited 
almost entirely to the expression of individual emotions. 
Its ftill power has never been felt in public life, except in 
the solitary instance of the Marseillaise, in which the whole 
spirit of our great Revolution stands recorded. But in 
the worship of Himianity, based as it is on Positive edu- 
cation, and animated by the spirit of poetry. Music, as 
the most social of the special arts, will aid in the repre- 
sentation of the attributes and destinies of Hiunanity, and 
in the glorification of great historical types. Painting 
and Sculpture will have the same object ; they will enable 
us to realise the conception of Himianity with greater 
clearness and precision than would be possible for Poetry, 
even with the aid of Music. The beautiful attempts of 
the artists of the sixteenth century, men who had very 
little theological belief, to embody the Christian ideal of 
Woman, may be regarded as an unconscious prelude to 
the representation of Hiunanity, in the form which of all 
others is most suitable. Under the impulse of these feel- 
ings, the sculptor will overcome the technical difficulties 
of representing figures in groups, and will adopt such sub- 
jects by preference. Hitherto this has only been effected 

24 
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in bas-reliefs, works which stand midwaj between paints 
ing and sculpture. There are, howeyer, some splendid 
exceptions £rom which we can imagine the scope and 
grandeur of the latter art, when raised to its true posi- 
tion. Statuesque groups, whether the figures are joined 
or, as is preferable, separate, will enable the sculptor to 
undertake many great subjects firom which he has bean 
hitherto debarred. 

In Architecture the influence of Positivism will be felt 
less rapidly; but ultimately, this art, like the rest, will 
be made available for the new religion. The buildings 
erected for the service of God may for a time suffice for 
the worship of Humanity, in the same way that Christian 
worship was carried on at first in Pagan temples as they 
were gradually vacated. But idtimately buildings will be 
required more specially adapted to a religion in which aU 
the functions connected with education and worship are 
so entirely difierent. What these buildings will be it 
would be useless at present to enquire. It is less easy to 
foresee the Positivist ideal in Architecture than in other 
arts. And it must remain uncertain \mtil the new prin- 
ciples of education have been generally spread, and until 
the Positive religion, having received all the aid that 
Poetry, Music, and the arts of Form can give, has become 
the accepted faith of Western Europe. When the more 
advanced nations are heartily engaged in the cause, the 
true temples of Humanity will soon arise. By that time 
mental and moral regeneration wiU have advanced &r 
enough to commence the reconstruction of all political 
institutions. Until then the new religion wiU avail itself 
of Christian churches as these gradually become vacant. 

PositiTiBinis Art, then, as well as Science, partakes in the 
Schriïtiïïuî'' regenerating influence which Positivism derives 
and rarpaMM ^^^^ j^ synthetic principle of Love. Both are 
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called to their proper functions, the one to contemplate, 
the other to glorify, Humanity, in order that we may love 
and serve her more perfectly. Yet while the intellect is 
thus made the servant of the heart, far from being weak- 
ened by this subordinate position, it finds in it an ex- 
haustless field, in which the value of its labours is amply 
recognised. Each of its faculties is called directly into 
play, and is supplied with its appropriate employment. 
Poetry institutes the forms of the worship of Humanity ; 
Science supplies the principles on which those forms are 
framed, by connecting them with the laws of the external 
world. Imagination, while ceasing to usurp the place of 
Reason, yet enhances rather than diminishes its original 
influence, which the new philosophy shows to be as bene- 
ficial as it is natural. And thus human life at last attains 
that state of perfect harmony which has been so long 
sought for in vain, and which consists in the direction 
of all our facidties to one common purpose under the 
supremacy of Afiection. At the same time all former 
efibrts of Imagination and Reason, even when they clashed 
with each other, are fully appreciated; because we see 
that they developed our powers, that they taught us the 
conditions of their equilibriimi, and made it manifest that 
pothing but that equilibriimi was wanting to allow them 
to work together for our welfare. Above all do we recog*- 
nise the immense value of the mediœval attempt to form 
a complete synthesis, although, notwithstanding all the 
results of Greek and Roman civilization, the time was not 
yet ripe for it. To renew that attempt upon a sounder 
basis, and with surer prospects of success, is the object 
of those who foimd the religion of Himianity. Widely 
difierent as are their circmnstances and the means they 
employ, they desire to regard themselves as the successors 
of the great men who conducted the progressive move- 
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ment of Catholicism. For those alone are worthy to be 
called successors, who continue or carry into effect the 
undertakings which former times have left unfinished; 
the title is utterly unmerited by blind followers of obso- 
lete dogmas, which have long ceased to bear any relation 
to their original purpose, and which their very authors, 
if now living, would disavow. 

But while bearing in mind our debt to Catholicism, we 
need not omit to recognise how largely Positivism gains 
by comparison with it. Full justice will be done to the 
aims of Catholicism, and to the excellence of its results. 
But the whole effect of Positivist worship will be to make 
men feel clearly how far superior in every respect is the 
synthesis founded on. the Love of Himianity to that founded 
on the Love of God. 

Christianity satisfied no part of our nature fully, except 
the affections. It rejected Lnagination, it shrank from 
Reason ; and therefore its power was always contested, and 
could not last. Even in its own sphere of affection, its 
principles never lent themselves to that social direction 
which the Catholic priesthood, with such remarkable per- 
sistency, endeavoured to give to them. The aim which 
it set before men, being unreal and personal, was ill-suited 
to a life of reality and of social sympathy. It is true that 
the universality of this supreme affection was indirectly a 
bond of union ; but only when it was not at variance with 
true social feeling. And from the nature of the system, 
opposition between these two principles was the rule, and 
harmony the exception ; since the Love of Gt)d, even as 
viewed by the best Catholic types, required in almost 
all cases the abandonment of every other passion. The 
moral value of such a sjnithesis consisted solely in the 
discipline which it established; discipline of whatever 
kind being preferable to anarchy, which would have given 
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free scope to all the lowest propensities. But notwithstand- 
ing all the tender feeling of the best mystics, the affec- 
tion which to them was supreme admitted of no real reci- 
procity. Moreover, the stupendous nature of the rewards 
and .penalties by which every precept in this arbitrary 
system was enforced, tended to weaken the character and 
to taint our noblest impulses. The essential merit of the 
system was that it was the first attempt to exercise syst^ 
matic control over our moral nature. The discipline of 
Polytheism was usually confined to actions : sometimes it 
extended to habits^; but it never touched the affections i 
firom which both habits and actions spring. Christianity v 
took the best means of effecting its purpose that were then 
available; but it was not successful, except so far as it 
gave indirect encouragement to our higher feelings. And 
80 vague and absolute were its principles, that even this 
would have been impossible, but for the wisdom of the 
priesthood, who for a long time saved society from the 
dangers incident to so arbitrary a system. But at the 
close of the Middle Ages, when the priesthood became 
retrograde, and lost at once their morality and their 
freedom, the doctrine was left to its own impotence, and 
rapidly degenerated till it became a chronic source of 
degradation and of discord. 

But the synthesis based upon Love of Humanity has 
too deep a foundation in Positive truth to be liable to 
similar decline ; and its influence cannot but increase so 
long as the progress of our race endures. The Great 
Being, who is its object, tolerates the most searching en- 
quiry, and yet does not restrict the scope of Imagination. 
The laws which regulate her existence are now known to 
us ; and the more deeply her nature is investigated, the 
stronger is our con!bciousness of her reality and of the 
greatness of her benefits. The thought of her stimulates 
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all the powers of Imagiiiation, and thus enables us to 
participate in a measure in the imiversality of her life, 
throughout the whole extent of Time and Space of which 
we have any real knowledge. All our intellectual results, 
whether in art or science, are alike co-ordinated hy ihe 
religion of Himianity ; for it furnishes the sole Ixmd of 
connection by which permanent harmony lean be estab- 
lished between our thoughts and our feelings. It is the 
only system which without artifice and without arbitnuy 
restriction, can establish the preponderance of AfBdction 
over Thought and Action. It sets forth social feeling as 
the first principle of morality ; without ignoring the na- 
tural superiority in strength of the personal instincts. To 
live for others it holds to be the highest happiness. To 
become incorporate with Humanity, to sympathize with 
all her former phases, to foresee her destinies in the fixture, 
and to do what lies in us to forward them ; this is what 
it puts before us as the constant aim of life. Self-love in 
the Positive system is regarded as the great infirmity of 
our nature : an infirmity which unremitting discipline on 
the part of each individual and of society may materially 
palliate, but will never radically cure. The degree to 
which this mastery over our own nature is attained is the 
truest standard of individual or social progress, since it 
has the closest relation to the existence of the Great Bdng, 
and to the happiness of the elements that compose it. 

Inspired as it is by sincere gratitude, which increases 
the more carefully the grounds for it are examined, the 
worship of Humanity raises Prayer for the first time above 
the degrading influence of self-interest. We pray to the 
Supreme Being ; but only to express our deep thankful- 
ness for her present and past benefits, which are an earnest 
of still greater blessings in the future. Doubtless it is 
a £Etct of human nature, that habitual expression of such 
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feelings reacts beneficially on our moral nature; and so 
ÙLT we, too, find in Prayer a noble recompense. But it 
is one that can suggest to us no selfish thoughts, since 
it cannot come at all unless it come spontaneously. Our 
highest happiness consists in Love; and we know that 
more than any other feeling Love may be strengthened 
by exercise ; that alone of all feelings it admits of, and 
increases with, simultaneous expansion in all. Humanity 
will become more familiar to us than the old gods were to 
the Polytheists, yet without the loss of dignity which, in 
their case, resulted from familiarity. Her nature has in 
it nothing arbitrary, yet she co-operates with us in the 
worship that we render, since in honouring her we receive 
back " grace for grace." Homage accepted by the Deity 
of former times laid him open to the charge of puerile 
vanity. But the new Deity will accept praise only where 
it is deserved, and will derive fix)m it equal benefit with 
ourselves. This perfect reciprocity of afiiection and of 
influence is pecidiar to Positive religion, because in it 
alone the object of worship is a Being whose nature is 
relative, modifiable, and perfectible ; a Being of whom her 
own worshippers form a part, and the laws of whose exist- 
ence, being more clearly known than theirs, allow her 
desires and her tendencies to be more distinctly foreseen. 

The morality of Positive religion combines snperiority 
all the advantages of spontaneousness with niity. 
those of demonstration. It is so thoroughly human in 
all its parts, as to preclude all the subterfuges by which 
repentance for transgression is so often stifled or evaded. 
By pointing out distinctly the way in which each indi- 
vidual action reacts upon society, it forces us to judge our 
own conduct without lowering our standard. Some might 
think it too gentle, and not sufficiently vigorous ; yet the 
love by which it is inspired is no passive feeling, but a 
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principle which strongly stimulatee our energies to the 
full extent compatible with the attainment of that highest 
I good to which it is ever tending. Accepting the truths 
of science, it teaches that we must look to our own unre- 
mitting activity for the only providence by which the 
rigour of our destiny can be alleviated. We know well 
that the great Organism, superior though it be to all 
beings known to us, is yet under the dominion of inscrut- 
able laws, and is in no respect either absolutely perfect or 
absolutely secure from danger. Every condition of our 
existence, whether those of the external world or those of 
our own nature, might at some time be compromised. 
Even cur moral and intellectual faculties, on which our 
highest interests depend, are no exception to this truth. 
Such contingencies are always possible, and yet they are 
not to prevent us from living nobly ; they must not lessen 
our love, our thought, or our efforts for Humanity ; they 
must not overwhelm us with anxiety, nor urge us to use- 
less complaint. But the very principles which demand 
this high standard of courage and resignation, are them- 
selves well calculated to maintain it. For by making us 
fully conscious of the greatness of man, and by setting us 
free from the degrading influences of fear, they inspire us 
with keen interest in our efforts, inadequate though they 
be, against the pressure of fatalities which are not always 
beyond our power to modify. And thus the reaction of 
tiiese fatalities upon our character is turned at last to a 
most beneficial use. It prevents alike overweening anxiety 
for our own interests and dull indifference to them; 
whereas, in theological and metaphysical systems, even 
when inculcating self-denial, there is always a dangerous 
tendency to concentrate thought on personal considera- 
tions. Dignified resignation to evils which cannot be 
jesisted^ wise and energetic action where modification of 
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ihem is possible ; such is the moral standard wldch Posi- 
tivism puts forward for individuals and for society. 

Catholicism, notwithstanding the radical defects of its 
doctrine, has unconsciously been .influenced by the modem 
spirit ; and at the close of the Middle Ages was tending in 
a direction similar to that here described, although its 
principles were inconsistent with any formal recognition of 
it. It is only in the countries that have been preserved 
from Protestantism that any traces are left of these faint 
efforts of tthe priesthood to rise above their own theories. 
The CathoUc God would gradually change into a feeUe 
and imperfect representation of Humanity, were not the 
clergy so degraded socially as to be unable to participate 
in the spontaneous feelings of the community. It is a 
tendency too sUghtly marked to lead to any important 
result; yet it is a striking proof of the new direction 
which men's minds and hearts are unconsciously taking 
in countries which are often supposed to be altogether 
left .behind in the march of modem thought. The clearest 
indication of it is in their acceptance of the worship of 
Woman, which is the first step towards the worship ef 
Humanity. Since the twelfth century, the influence of 
the Yirgin, especially in Spain and Italy, has been con- 
stantly on the increase. The priesthood have often pro- 
tested against it, but without effect ; and sometimes they 
have found it necessary to sanction it, for the sake <^ 
preserving their authority. The special and privileged 
adoration which this beautiful creation of Poetry has re- 
ceived, could not but produce a marked change in the 
spirit of Catholicism. It may serve as a conn3cting link 
between the religion of our ancestors and that of our 
descendants, the Virgin becoming gradually regarded as 
a personification of Humanity. Littie, however, will be 
done in this direction by the established priesthood» 
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whether in Italy or Spain. We rnnst look to the purer 
agency of women, who will be the means of introducing 
Positivism among our Southern brethren. 

All the points, then, in which the morality of Positive 
science excels the morality of revealed religion are summed 
up in the substitution of Love of Humanity for Love of 
God. It is a principle as adverse to metaphysics as to 
theology, since it excludes all personal considerations, and 
places happiness, whether for the individual or for society, 
in constant exercise of kindly feeling. To love Humanity 
may be truly said to constitute the whole duty of Man ; 
provided it be clearly imderstood what such love really 
impUes, and what are the conditions required for main- 
taining it. The victory of Social Feeling over our innate 
Self-love is rendered possible only by k slow and difficult 
training of the heart, in which the intellect must co- 
operate. The most important part of this training con- 
sists in the mutual love of Man and Woman, with all other 
family affections which precede and follow it. But every 
aspect of morality, even the personal virtues, are included 
in love of Humanity. It furnishes the best measure of 
their relative importance, and the surest method for laying 
down incontestable rules of conduct. And thus we find 
the principles of systematic morality to be identical with 
those of spontaneous morality, a result which renders 
Positive doctrine equally accessible to all. 

Science, therefore. Poetry, and Morality, 
new Spiritual will alike bo regenerated by the new re- 
ligion, and will ultimately form one harmoni- 
ous whole, on which the destinies of Man will hence- 
forth rest. With women, to whom the first germs of 
spiritual power are due, this consecration of the rational 
and imaginative faculties to the source of feeling has 
always existed spontaneously. But to realise it in social 
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life it must be brought forward in a systematic form as 
part of a general doctrine. This is what the mediœval 
system attempted upon the basis of Monotheism. A moral 
power arose composed of the two elements essential to 
such a power, the sympathetic influence of women in the 
family, the systematic influence of the priesthood on pub- 
lic life. As a preliminary attempt the Catholic system 
was most beneficial ; but it could not last, because the 
synthesis on which it rested was imperfect and unstable. 
The Catholic doctrine and worship addressed themselves 
exclusively to our emotional nature, and even from the 
moral point of view their principles were uncertain and 
arbitrary. The field of intellect, whether in art or science, 
as well as that of practical life, would have been left 
almost untouched but for the personal character of the 
priests. But with the loss of their political independence, 
which had been always in danger from the military ten- 
dencies of the time, the priesthood rapidly degenerated. 
The system was in fact premature ; and even before tite 
industrial era of modem times had set in, the esthetic and 
metaphysical growth of the times had already gone too 
far for its feeble power of control ; and it then became as 
hostile to progress as it had formerly been favourable to 
it. Moral qualities without intellectual superiority are 
not enough for a true spiritual power ; they will not 
enable it to modify to any appreciable extent the strong 
preponderance of material considerations. Consequently 
it is the primary condition of social reorganization to put 
an end to the state of utter revolt which the intellect main- 
tains against the heart ; a state which has existed ever 
since the close of the Middle Ages, and the source of 
which may be traced as far back as the Greek Metaphy- 
sicians. Positivism has at last overcome the immense 
difficulties of this task. Its solution consists in the founda- 
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tion of social science on the bask of the preliminary 
sciences, so that at last there is unity of method in om 
conceptions. Our active faculties have always been guided 
by the Positive spirit : and by its extension to the sphere 
of Feeling, a complete synthesis, alike spontaneous and 
systematic in its nature, is constructed ; and every part of 
our nature is brought under the regenerating influence of 
the worship of Humanity. Thus a new spiritual power 
will arise, complete and homogeneous in structure ; co- 
herent and at the same time progressive ; and better cal- 
culated than Catholicism to engage the support of women 
which is so necessary to its efficient action on society. 

Tempond Were it not for the material necessities of 

îrajTbeneeeJ ^humau life, nothing further would be required 
•Son wiu be for its guidance than a spiritual power such as 
tiMfpiritaai.^ is here described. We should have in that 
case no need for any laborious exertion ; and imiversal 
benevolence would be looked upon as the sovereign good, 
and would become the direct object of all our efforts. All 
that would be necessary would be to call our reasoning 
powers, and still more, our imagination into play, in order 
to keep this object constantly in view. Purely fictitious 
as such an hypothesis may be, it is yet an ideal limit, to 
which our actual life should be more and more nearly ap- 
proximated. As an Utopia, it is a fit subject for the 
poet : and in his hands it will supply the 'new religion 
with resources far superior to any that Christianity derived 
from vague and unreal pictures of future bliss. In it we 
may carry out a more perfect social classification^ in which 
men may be ranked by moral and intellectual meritj irre- 
spectively of wealth or position. For the only atandard 
by which in such a state men could be tried would be their 
capacity to love and to please Humanity. 

Such a standard will of course never be practically 
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accepted, and indeed the classification in question would be 
impossible to effect : yet it should always be present to 
our minds ; and should be contrasted diq>assionately with 
the actual arrangements of social rank, with which power, 
eyen< where accidentally acquired, has more to do than 
wealth. The priests of Humanity with the assistance of 
women- will avail themselves largely of this contrast in 
modifying the existing order. Positivist education will 
fully explain its moral validity, and in our religious ser- 
vices appeal will frequently be made to it. Although an 
ideal abstraction, yet being based on reality, except so fSsur 
as the necessities of daily life are concerned; it will be fSsur 
more efficacious than the vague and uncertain classifica- 
tion founded on the theological doctrine of a future state. 
When society learns to admit no other Providence than 
its own, it will go so far in adopting this ideal classifica- 
tion as to produce a strong effect on the classes who are 
the best aware of its impracticability. But those who 
press this contrast must be careM always to respect the 
natural laws which regulate the distribution of wealth 
and rank. They have a definite social function, and that 
fimction is not to be destroyed, but to be improved and 
regulated. In order, therefore, to reconcile these con- 
ditions, we must limit our ideal classification to indivi- 
duals, leaving' the actual subordination of office and posi- 
tion unaffected. Well-marked personal superiority is not ^ 
very common, and society would be wasting its powers in 
useless and interminable controversy if it undertook to 
give each function to its best organ, thus dispossessing the 
former functionary without taking into account the con- 
ditions of practical experience. Even in the spiritual 
hierarchy, where it is easier to judge of merit, such a course 
would be utterly subversive of discipline. But there 
would be no political danger, and morally there would 
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be great adyantage, in pointing out all remarkable cases 
which illustrate the diSerence between the order of rank 
and the order of merit Respect may be shown to the 
noblest without compromising the authority of the strong- 
est. St. Bernard was esteemed more highly than any of 
the Popes of his time; yet he remained in the humble 
position of an abbot, and never failed to show the most 
perfect deference for the higher functionaries of the 
Church. A still more striking example was furnished 
by St. Paul in recognizing the official superiority of St. 
Peter, of whose moral and mental inferiority to himself 
he must have been well aware. All organized corpora- 
tions, civil or military, can show instances on a less im- 
portant scale where the abstract order of merit has been 
adopted consistently with the concrete order of rank. 
Where this is the case the two may be contrasted with- 
out any subversive consequences. The contrast will be 
morally beneficial to all classes, at the same time that it 
proves the imperfection to which so complicated an organ- 
ism as human society must be ever liable. 

Thus the religion of Humanity creates an intellectual 
and moral power, which, could human life be freed from 
the pressure of material wants, would suffice for its guid- 
ance. Imperfect as our nature assuredly is, yet social 
sympathy L an intrinsic chann which Vouldn^ake it 
' paramoimt, but for the imperious necessities by which the 
instincts of self-preservation are stimulated. So urgent 
are they, that the greater part of life is necessarily occu- 
pied with actions of a self-regarding kind, before which 
Beason, Imagination, and even Feeling, have to give 
way. Consequently this moral power, which seems so well 
adapted for the direction of society, must only attempt to 
act as a modifying influence. Its sympathetic element, in 
other words, women, accept this necessity without diffi- 
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onlty ; for trae affection always takes the right course of 
action^ as soon as it is clearly indicated. But the intellect 
is far more unwilling to take a subordinate position. Its 
rash ambition is far more unsettling to the world than the 
ambition of rank and wealth, against which it so often 
inveighs. It is the hardest of social problems to regulate 
the exercise of the intellectual powers, while securing 
them their due measure of influence ; the object being that 
theoretical power should be able really to modify, and yet 
should never be permitted to govern. For the nations of 
antiquity this problem was insoluble ; with them the in- 
tellect was always either a tyrant or a slave. The solution 
was attempted in the Middle Ages ; but without success, 
owing to the military and theological character of the 
times. Positivism relies for solving it on the reality 
which is one of its principal features, and on the fact that 
Society has now entered on its industrial phase. Based 
on accurate inquiry into the past and future destinies of 
man, its aim is so to regenerate our political action, as to 
transform it ultimately into a practical worship of Hu- 
manity ; Morality being the worship rendered by the affec- 
tions, Science and Poetry that rendered by the intellect. 
Such is the principal mission of the Occidental priesthood, 
a mission in which women and the working classes wiU 
actively co-operate. 

The most important object of this regene- j^^^^^S^^fS 
rated polity will be the substitution of Duties r^^^- 
for Eights ; thus subordinating personal to social considera- 
tions. The word Right should be excluded from political 
language, as the word Cause from the language of philoso- 
phy. Both are theological and metaphysical conceptions ; 
and the former is as immoral and subversive as the latter 
is unmeaning and sophistical. Both are alike incompa- 
tible with the final state; and their value during the 
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revolutionary period of modem history has simply con- 
sisted in their solvent action upon previous systems. 
Bights> in the strict sense of the word, are possible only 
so long as power is considered as emanating from a super- 
human will.. Bights, xmder all theological systems, were 
divine ; but in their opposition to theocracy, the meta- 
physicians of the last five centuries introduced what they 
called the rights of Man ; a conception, the value of which 
consisted simply in its destructive effects. Whenever it 
has been taken as the basis of a constructive policy,. ita 
anti-social character, and its tendency to strengthen indi- 
vidualism have always been apparent. In the Positive 
state, where no supernatural claims are admissible, the 
idea of Bight will entirely disappear. Every one has 
duties, duties towards all; but Eights in the ordinary 
sense can be claimed by none. Whatever security the 
individual may require is found in the general acknow- 
ledgement of reciprocal obligations; and this gives a 
moral equivalent for rights as hitherto claimed, without 
the serious political dangers which they involved. In 
other words, no one has in any case any Sight but that of 
doing his Duty. The adoption of this principle is the one 
way of realising the grand ideal of the Middle Ages, the 
subordination of Politics to Morals. In those times, how- 
ever, the vast bearings of the question were but very 
imperfectiy apprehended; its solution is incompatible 
with every form of theology, and is only to be found 
in Positivism. 

The solution consists in regarding our political and social 
action as the service of Humanity. Its object should be 
to assist by conscious effort all functions, whether relating 
to Order or to Progress, which Humanity has hitherto 
performed spontaneously. This is the ultimate object of 
Positive religion. Without it all other aspects of that 
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religion would be inïulequate, and would §0011 cease to 
have any Tttlue. True affection does not stop short at 
desire for good ; it strains eTer; effort to attain it The 
elevation of soul arising from the act of contemplating 
and adoring Humanity is not the sole object of religions 
worship. Above and beyond this there ïb the motive of 
becoming better able to serve Humanity ; unceasing action 
on our part being necessary for her preservation and de- 
velopment. This indeed is the most distinctive feature of 
Positive religion. The Supreme Being of former times 
had really little need of human services. The consequence 
was, that with all thecJogical believers, and with mono- 
deists especially, devotion always tends to degenerate into 
quietism. The danger could only be obviated when the 
priesthood had sufficient wisdom to take advantage of the 
vagueness of these theories, and to draw fiom them mo- 
tives for practical exertion. Nothing could be done in 
this direction unless the priesthood retained their social 
independence. As soon aa this was taken from them by 
the usurpation of the temporal power, the more sincere 
amongst Catholics lapsed into the quietistic spirit which 
for a long time had been kept in check. In Positivism, 
on the contrary, the doctrine itself, irrespective of the 
character of its teachers, is a direct and continuous incen- 
tive to exertion of every kind. The reason for this is to 
be found in the relative and dependent nature of our 
Supreme Being, of whom her own worehippcrs form a 
part. 

In this, which is the essential service of .^^"JJ^"*' 
Humanity, and which infuses a religious spirit guiun- 
into every act of life, the feature most prominent is co* 
operation of effort ; co-operation on so vast a scale that less 
complicated organisms have nothing to compare with it. 
The consensna of the social organism extenda to Time as 
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well as Space. Hence the two distinct aspects of social 
sympathy : the feeling of Solidarity, or union with the 
Present ; and of Continuity, or union with the Past. 
Careful investigation of any social phenomenon, whether 
relating to Order or to Progress, always proves conTer- 
gence, direct or indirect, of all contemporaries and of all 
former generations, within certain geographical and chro- 
nological limits ; and those limits recede as the develop- 
ment of Humanity advances. In our thoughts and feel- 
ings such convergence is unquestionable ; and it should be 
still more evident in our actions, the efficacy of which 
depends on co-operation to a still greater degree. Here 
we feel how false as well as immoral is the notion of Bight, 
a word which, as commonly used, implies absolute indi- 
viduality. The only principle on which Politics can be 
subordinated to Morals is, that individuals should be re- 
garded, not as so many distinct beings, but as organs of 
one Supreme Being. Indeed, in all settled states of 
society, the individual has always been considered as a 
public ftmctionary, filling more or less efficiently a definite 
post, whether formally appointed to it or not. So funda- 
mental a principle has ever been recognised instinctively 
up to the period of revolutionary transition, which is now 
at length coming to an end ; a period in which the obstruc- 
tive and corrupt character of organized society roused a 
spirit of anarchy which, though at first favourable to pro- 
gress, has now become an obstacle to it. Positivism, how- 
ever, will place this principle beyond reach of attack, by 
giving a systematic demonstration of it, based on the sum 
of our scientific knowledge. 

Continuity of And this demonstration will be the intellec- 
the present, tual basis OU which the moral authority of the 
new priesthood will rest. What they have to do is to 
show the dependence of each important question, as it 
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arises, upon social co-operation, and by this means to indi- 
cate the right path of duty. For tiiis purpose all their 
scientific knowledge and esthetic power will be needed, 
otherwise social' feeling could never be developed suffi- 
ciently to produce any strong effect upon conduct. It 
would never,, that is, go further than the feeling of mere 
solidarity with the Present, which is only its incipient 
and rudimentary form. We see this unfortimate narrow- 
ness of view too often in the best socialists, who, leaving 
the Present without roots in the Past, would carry us 
headlong toward» a Future, of which they have no defi- 
nite conception. In all social phenomena, and especially 
in those of modem times, the participation of our prede- 
cessors is greater than that of our contemporaries. This 
truth is especially apparent in industrial undertakings, 
for which the combination of efforts required is so vast. 
It is our filiation with the Past, even more than our con- 
nection with the Present, which teaches us that the only 
real life is the collective life of the race ; that individual 
life has no existence except as an abstraction. Continuity 
is the feature which distinguishes our race from aU others. 
Many of the lower races are able to form a union among 
their living members ; but it was reserved for Man to con- 
ceive and realize co-operation of successive generations, 
the source to which the gradual growth of civilization 
is to be traced. Social sympathy is a barren and imper- 
fect feeling, and indeed it is a cause of disturbance, £0 
long as it extends no further than the present time. It 
is a disregard for historical Continuity which induces that 
mistaken antipathy to all forms of inheritance which is 
now so common. Scientific! study of history would soon 
convince those of our socia ist writers who are sincere of 



their radical error in thii^ 



respect. If they were more 



fuTniliftr with the collective inheritance of society, the 
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Talue of which no one can aerioualj dispute, they would 
feel less objection to inheritance in its application to 
individuals or families. Practical experience, moreoTer, 
bringing them into contact with the ffu^ts of the case, will 
gradually show them that without the sense of oontmmtj 
with the Past they cannot really understand their solid- 
arity with the Present. For^ in the first place, each indi- 
vidual in the course of his growth passes spontaneously 
through phases corresponding in a great measure to those 
of our historical development; and therefore, without 
some knowledge of the history of society, he cannot 
understand the history of his own lifel Again, each of 
these successive phases may be found amongst the leas 
advanced nations who do not as yet share in the general 
progress of Humanity ; so that we cannot properly sym- 
pathize with these nations, if we ignore the successive 
stages of development in Western Europe. The nobler 
socialists and communists, those especially who belong to 
the working classes, will soon be alive to the error and 
danger of these inconsistencies, and will supply this defi- 
ciency in their education, which at present vitiates thdr 
efforts. With women, the purest and most spontaneous 
element of the moderating power, the priests of Humanity 
will find it less difficult to introduce the broad principles 
of historical science. They are more inclined than any 
other class to recognise our continuity with the Past, being 
themselves its original source. 

NeoeMttT of Without a Scientific basis, therefore, a basis 
power to itadj which must itsclf rost on the whole sum of 
tratht, and Positivo Speculation, it IS impossible for our 
mmby^nirau^ socisl Sympathies to develop themselves fully, 
byeompuision. SO as to ozteud not to the Present onlv. but 
also and still more strongly to the Past. And this is the 
first motive, a motive founded alike on moral and on intd- 
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lectual considerations, for the separation of temporal from 
spiritual power in tlie final organization of society. The 
more Tigoroualy we concentrate our efforts upon social pro- 
gress, the more clearly shall we feel the impossibility of 
modifying social phenomena without knowledge of the 
laws that regulate them. This involves the existence of 
an intellectual class specially devoted to Ihe study of social 
phenomena. Such a class will be invested with the con- 
sultative authority for which their knowlei^ qualifies 
them, and also with the function of teaching necessary for 
the difiusion of their principles. In the minor arts of life 
it is generally recognised that principles should be inves- 
tigated and taught by thinkers who are not concerned 
in applying them. In the art of Social Life, so far nuire 
difficult and important than, any other, the separation of 
theory &om practice is of far greater moment The wis- 
dom of such a course is obvious, and all exposition to it 
will be overcome, as soon as it becomes generally recog- 
nised that social phenomena are subject to invariable laws ; 
laws of so complicated a charactor and so dependent upon 
other sciences as to make it doubly necessary that minds 
of the highest order should be specially devoted to their 
interpretation. 

But there is another aspect of the question of not less 
importance in sound polity. Separation of temporal &om 
spiritual power is as necessary for free individual activity 
as for social co-operation. Humanity is characterised hy 
the independence as well as by the convergence of the 
individuals or families of which she is composed. The 
latter condition, convergence, is that which secures Order ; 
but the former is no less essential to Progress. Both are 
alike urgent : yet in ancirait times they weT« incompati- 
ble, for the reason that spiritual and temporal power were 
always in the same hands ; in the hands of the priests in 
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some cases^ at ^other times in those c^ the military chief. 
Ab long as the State held together^ the independence of 
the individual was habitually sacrificed to the convergence 
of the body politic. This explains why the xxmception 
of Progress never arose, even in the minds of the most 
visionary schemers. The two conditions were irreconcile- 
able until the Middle Ages, when a remarkable attempt 
was made to separate the modifying power from the 
governing power, and so to make Politics -subordinate to 
Morals. Co-operation of efforts was now placed on a 
different footing. It was the result of free assent ren- 
dered by the heart and understanding to a religious sys- 
tem which laid down general rules of conduct, in which 
nothing was arbitrary, and which were applied to gover- 
nors as strictly as to their subjects. The consequence 
was that Catholicism, notwithstanding its extreme defects 
intdlectually and socially, produced moral and political 
results of .very great value. Chivalry «rose, a type of life, 
in which the most vigorous independence was combined 
with the most intense devotion to a common cause. Every 
class in Western Society was elevated by this union of 
personal dignity with universal brotherhood. So well ia 
human nature adapted for this combination, that it arose 
under the first religious system of which the principles 
were not incompatible with it. With the necessary decay 
of that religion, it became seriously impaired, but yet was 
preserved instinctively, especially in countries preserved 
from Protestantism. By it the mediaeval system prepared 
the way for the conception of Humanity ; since it put an 
end to the fatal opposition in which the two characteristic 
attributes of Humanity, independence and co-operation, 
had hitherto existed. Catholicism Jbrought unity into 
theological religion, and by doing so, led to its decline ; 
but it paved the way long beforehand for the more com- 
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plete and more real principle of onity, on which human 
society «ill be finally organîeed. 

But meritorious and useful as this premature attempt 
was, it was no real sdution of the problem. The spirit 
and temper of the period were not ripe for any definite 
Bolution. Theological belief and military life were alihe 
inconsistent with any permanent separation of theoretical 
and practical powers. It was maintained only for a few 
centuries precariously and inadequately, by a sort of na- 
tural balance or rather oscillation between imperialism 
and theocracy. But the Poeitive spirit and the industrial 
character of modern times t«nd naturally to this division 
of power ; and when it is consciously recognised as a 
principle, the difficulty of reconciling co-opwation with 
independence will exist no longer. For in the first place, 
the rules to which human conduct will be subjected, wiH 
rest, as in Catholic times, but to a still higher degree, upon 
persuasion and conviction, instead of compulsion. Again, 
the fact of the new faith being always susceptible of de- 
monstration, renders the spiritual system based on it more 
elevating as well as more durable. The rules of Catholic 
morality were only saved from being arlntrary by the 
introduction of a supernatural Will as a substitute for 
mere human authority. The plan had undoubtedly many 
advantages ; but liberty in the true sense was not secured 
by it, since the rulee remained as before without explana- 
tion ; it was only their source that was changed. Still less 
successful was the subsequent attempt of metaphysicians 
to prove that submissiim to government was the founda- 
tion of virtue. It was only a return to the old system of 
arbitrary wills, stripped of the theocratic sanction to which 
all its claims to respect and its freedom from caprice bad 
been due. The only way to reconcile independence with 
•octal imion, and thereto to reach true liberty, lies in 
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obedience to tlie objective laws of the world and of Iranian 
nature ; clearing these as far as possible of all that is sub- 
jective, and thus rendering them amenable to scientific 
demonstration. Of such immense consequence to society 
will it be to extend the scieojiific method to the complex 
and important phenomena of human nature. Man will 
no longer be the slave of man ; he yields only to ex- 
ternal Law ; and to this those who demonstrate it to him 
are as submissive as himself. In such obedience there 
can be no degradation even where the laws are inflexible. 
But, as Positivism shows us, in most cases they are modi- 
fiable, and this especially in the case of our m^ital and 
moral constitution. Consequently our obedience is here 
no longer passive obedience : it implies the devotion of 
every faculty of our nature to the improvement of a world 
of which we are in a true sense masters. The natural 
laws to which we owe submission furnish the basis for our 
intervention ; they direct our efibrts and give stal»lity to 
our purpose. The more perfectly they are known, the 
more free will our conduct become from arbitrary com- 
mand or servile obedience. True, our knowledge of these 
laws will very seldom attain such precision as to enable 
us to do altogether without compulsory authority. When 
the intellect is inadequate, the heart must take its place. 
There are certain rules of life for which it is difficult to 
assign the exact ground, and where affection must assist 
reason in supplying motives for obedience. Wholly to 
dispense with arbitrary authority is impossible ; nor will 
it degrade us to submit to it, provided that it be always re- 
garded as secondary to the imiform supremacy of extemal 
Laws, and that every step in the development of our men- 
tal and moral powers shall restrict its employment. Both 
conditions are evidently satisfied in the Positive system of 
life. The tendency of modem industry and acianoe is to 
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make us less dependent on individoal caprice, as well as 
more afiaimilable to the universal Organiam. Positivism 
therefore secures the liberty and dignity of man by its 
demonstration that social phenomena, like all others, are 
subject to natural laws, which, within certain limits, are 
modifiable by wise action on the part of society. Totally 
contrary, on the other hand, is the spirit of metaphysical 
schemes of polity, in which society is supposed to have no 
spontaneous impulses, and is handed over to the will of 
the leg^ialator. In these degrading and oppressive schemes, 
union is purchased, as in ancient times, at the cost of in- 
dependence. 

In these two ways, then. Positive religion influences the 
practical life of Humanity, in accordance with the natural 
laws that regulate her existence. First, the sense of 
Solidarity with the Present is perfected by adding to it 
the sense of Continuity with the Past ; secondly, the co- 
operation of her individual agents is rendered compatible 
with their co-operation. Not tUl this is done can Politics 
become really subordinate to Morals, and the feeling of 
Duty be substituted for that of Right. Our active powers 
will be modified by the combined influence of feeling and 
reason, as expressed in indisputable rules which it will be 
for the spiritual power to make known to us. Temporal 
government, whoever its administrators may be, will 
always be modified by morality. Whereas in all meta- 
physical systems of polity nothing is provided for but the 
modes of access to government and the limits of its various 
departments ; no principles are given to direct its appli- 
cation or to enable ua to form a right judgment of it. 

From this general view of the practical ser- Hntrin™ 
vice of Uumanity, wo pass now to the two b^^^,jJI 
leading divisions of the subject ; with the view {SSjSi.'Mtta 
of completing our conception of the fimda- J^^^ 
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mental principle of Positive Polity, the separation of 
temporal from spiritual power. 

The action of Humanity relates either to her external 
circumstances, or to the facts of her own nature. Each 
of these two great functions involves both Order and 
Progress ; but the first relates more specially to the pre- 
servation of her existence, the second to her progressive 
development. Humanity, like every other organism, has 
to act imceasingly on the surrounding world in order to 
maintain and extend her material existence. Thus the 
chief object of her practical life is to satisfy the wants of 
our physical nature, wants which necessitate continual 
reproduction of materials in sufficient quantities. This 
production soon comes to depend more on the co- 
operation of successive generations than on that of con- 
temporaries. Even in these lower but indispensable func- 
tions, we work principally for our successors, and the 
results that we enjoy are in great part due to those that 
have gone before us. Each generation produces more 
material wealth than is required for its own wants ; and 
the use of the surplus is to facilitate the labour and pre- 
pare the maintenance of the generation following. The 
agents in this transmission of wealth naturally take the 
lead in the industrial movement ; since the possession of 
provisions and instruments of -production gives an ad- 
vantage which can only be lost by unusual incapacity. 
And this will seldom happen, because capital naturally 
tends to accumulate with those who make a cautious and 
skilful use of it. 

Capitalists then will be the political leaders of modem 
society. Their office is consecrated in Positive religion as 
that of the nutritive organs of Humanity ; organs which 
collect and prepare the materials necessary for life, and 
which also distribute them, subject always to the in- 
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fluence of a modifying central organ. The direct and 
palpable importance of their functions ia a atùnulua to 
pride ; and in every respect they are strongly influenced 
by personal instincts, which are neceesary to eustain the 
vigour of their énergies. Consequently, if left to them- 
selves, they are apt to abuse their power, and to govern 
by the ignoble method of compulsion, disregarding all 
appeals to reason -and to morality. Hence the need of a 
combination of moral forces to exercise a constant check 
upon the hardness with which they are so apt to use their 
authority. And this leads as to the second of the two 
great functions of Humanity. 

This function is analogous to that of In- 'Tbw ■» 
nervation in individuals. Its object is the Um «nM 
advancement of Humanity, whether in physical liraHi bj th* 
<«■ still more in intellectual and moral aspects, power. 
It might seem at first sight reatricted, as in lower organ- 
isms, to the secondary office of assisting the nutritive func- 
tion. Soon however it develops qualities peculiar io itself, 
qualities on which our highest happiness depraids. And 
thus we might imagine that life was to be entirely given 
up to the free play of reason, imagination, and feeling, 
were we not constantly forced back by the necessities of 
our physical nature to less delightful occupations. There- 
fore this intellectual and moral function, notwithstanding 
its eminence, can never be supreme in our nature ; yet 
ind^>endently of its intrinsic charm, it forms our principal 
means, whether used consciously or otherwise, in control- 
ling the somewhat blind action of the nutritive organs. 
It is io women, whose function is analogous to that of the 
affective organs in the individual brain, that we find this 
modifying influence in its purest and most spontaneous 
form. But the full value of their influence is not realised 
until they act in combination with the philoso^c doss ; 
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which, though its direct energy is small^ is as indispensa- 
Ue to the collective Organism as the spéculative fiinctions 
of the brain are to the individual Besides these two 
essential elements of moral power, we find, when Humanity 
reaches her maturity, a third element which completes 
the c(mstitution of ûôb power and furnishes a basis for its 
political action» This third element is the working daùBS, 
whose influence may be regarded as the active function in 
the innervation of Âe social Organism. 

It is indeed to the working class that we look for the 
oidy possible solution of the great human problem, the 
victory of Social feeling. over Self-love. Their want of 
leisure, and their poverty, excludes them from political 
power ; and yet wealth, which is the basis of that power, 
cannot be produced without them. They are allied to the 
spiritual power by the similarity of their tastes and of 
their circumstances. Moreover, they look to it for. syste- 
matic education, of the importance of which not merely 
to their happiness, but to their dignity and moral culture, 
they are deeply conscious. The nature of their occupa- 
tions, though absorbing so large a portion of their time, 
yet leaves the mind for the most part free. Finding little 
in the specialities of their work to interest them, they are 
the more inclined to rise to general principles, provided 
always that such principles combine utility with reality. 
Being less occupied than other classes with considerations 
of rank and wealth, they are the more disposed to give 
free play to generous feelings, the value and tHe charm 
of which is more strongly impressed on them by their 
experience of life. As their strength lies in numbers, 
they have a greater tendency to union than capitalists, 
who, having in their own hands a power which they are 
apt to suppose resistless, have no such motive for associa- 
tion. They will give their energetic support to the priest- 
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hood in its efforts to control the abuse of the power of 
wealth, and in every respect they are prepared to accept 
and enforce its moral influence. Being at once special 
and general, practical and spectdative, and at the same 
time always animated by strong sympathies, they form an 
intermediate link between the practical and theoretical 
powers ; connected with the one by the need of education 
and counsel, and with the other by the necessities of ^ 
labour and subsistence. The people represent the activity 
of the Supreme Being, as women represent its sympathy, 
and philosophers its intellect. 

But in the organized action of these three organs of 
innervation upon the organs of social nutrition, it must be 
borne in mind that the latter are not to be impeded in 
their functions. The control exercised is to be of a kind 
that will ennoble them by setting their importance in its 
true light. True, we are not to encourage the foolish and 
immoral pride of modem capitalists, who look upon them- 
selves as the creators and sole arbiters of their material 
power, the foundations of which are in reality due to the 
combined action of their predecessors and contemporaries. 
They ought to be regarded simply as public functionaries, 
responsible for the administration of capital and the direc- 
tion of industrial enterprise. But at the same time we 
must be careful not to underrate the immense value of 
their function, or in any way obstruct its performance. 
All this follows at once from the policy of Separation of 
Powers. The responsibility under which it is here pro- 
posed to place capitalists is purely moral, whereas metaphy- 
sicians of the revolutionary school have always been m 
favour of political coercion. In cases where the rich 
neglect their duty, the Positive priesthood will resort iu 
the first instance to every method of conviction and per- 
suasion that can be suggested by the education which the 
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rich have received in common with other classes. Should 
^ this course fail, there remains the resource of pronounc- 
\ ing formal condemnation of their conduct;, and supposing 
\ this to be ratified by the working men of every city, and the 
women of every family,. its effect will be difficult to with- 
stand. In very heinous cases, it might be necessary to 
proceed to the extreme length of social excommunication, 
the efficacy of which, in cases where it deserved and re- 
ceived general assent, would be even greater than in. the 
Middle Ages ; the organization of the spiritual power in 
those times being very imperfect. But even in this case 
the means used for repression are of a purely moral kind. 
The rare cases that call for political measures belong 
exclusively to the province of the temporal power.. 

Hereditary transmission of wealth has been strongly 
condemned by metaphysical writers. But it is after all 
a natiLral mode of transmission, and the moral discipline 
above described will be a sufficient check upon its worst 
abuses. When the sense of Duty is substituted for the 
sense of Bight, it matters little who may be the possessor 
of any given power, provided it be well used. Inherit- 
ance, as Positivism shows, has great social advantages, 
especially when applied to functions which require no 
extraordinary capacity, and which are best learnt in the 
training of domestic life. Taking the moral point of view, 
we find that men who have been always accustomed to 
wealth are more disposed to be generous than those who 
have amassed it gradually, however honourable the means 
used. Inheritance was originally the mode in which all 
functions were transmitted; and in the case of wealth 
there is no reason why it should not always continue, 
since the mere preservation of wealth, without reference to 
its employment, requires but little special ability. There 
is no guarantee that, if other guardians of capital were 
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appointed^ the public would be better served. Modem 
industry has long ago proved the administrative superi- 
ority of private enterprise in commercial transactions ; and 
all social functions that admit of it will gradually pass 
into private management^ always excepting the great 
theoretic functions, in which combined action will always 
be necessary. Declaim as the envious will against here- 
ditary wealth, its possessors, when they have a good dis- 
position moulded by a wise education and a healthy state 
of public opinion, will in many cases rank amongst the 
most useful organs of Humanity. It is not the class 
who constitute the moral force of society, that will give 
vent to these idle complaints, or at least they will be con- 
fined to those individuals among them who fail to under- 
stand the dignity and value of their common mission of 
elevating man's affections, intellect, and energies. 

The only cases in which the spiritual power women and 

, *' , r r prieffts to hare 

has to interfere specially for the protection of ^^y^, material 

* "^ * , , aubsistenoe 

material interests fall under two principles, guaranteed, 
which are very plainly indicated by the natural order of 
society. The first principle is, that Man should support 
Woman ; the second, that the Active class should sup- 
port the Speculative class. The necessity of both these 
conditions is evident; without them the affective and 
speculative functions of Humanity cannot be adequately 
performed. Private and public welfare are so deeply in- 
volved in the influence exercised by Feeling over the intel- 
lectual and active powers, that we shall do well to secure 
that influence, even at the cost of removing one half of 
the race from industrial occupations. Even in the lowest 
tribes of savages we find the stronger sex recognising 
some obligations towards the weaker ; and it is this which 
distinguishes human love, even in its coarser forms, from 
animal api)etite. With every step in the progress of 
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Humanity we find the obligation more distinctly acknow^ 
lodged^ and more ftilly satisfied. In Positive religion it 
becomes a fundamental duty, for which each individoal, 
or even society, when it may be necessary, will be held 
responsible. As to the second principle, it is one which 
has been already admitted by former systems ; and, in 
spite of the anarchy in which we live, it has never been 
wholly discarded, at least in countries which have been 
unaffected by the individualist tendencies of Protestant- 
ism. Positivism, however, while adopting the principle 
as indispensable to the theoretic functions of Humanity, 
will employ it far more sparingly than Catholicism, the 
decay of which was very much hastened by its exces- 
sive wealth. If temporal and spiritual power are really 
to be separated, philosophers should have as Httle to ào 
with wealth as with government. Besembling women 
in their exclusion from political power, their position 
as to wealth should be like that of the working classes, 
proper regard being had to the requirements of their 
office. By following this course, they may be confident 
that the purity of their opinions and advice will never 
be called in question. 

These two conditions then. Capitalists, as the normal 
administrators of the common fund of wealth, will be 
expected to satisfy. They must, that is, so regulate the 
' distribution of wages, that women shall be released from 
work ; and they must see that proper remuneration is 
given for intellectual labour. To exact the performance 
of these conditions seems no easy task ; yet until they are 
satisfied, the equilibrium of our social economy will remain 
unstable. The institution of property can be maintained 
no longer upon the untenable groimd of personal right. 
Its present possessors may probably decline to accept these 
principles. In that case their functions will pass in one 
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way or anoiJier to new organs, until Humanity finds ser- 
vants who will not shirk their fundamental duties, but 
who will recognise them as the first condition of their 
tenure of power. That power, subject to these limita- 
tions, wiU then be regarded with the highest respect, for 
all will feel that the existence of Humanity depends on 
it. Alike on intellectual and on moral grounds, society 
will repudiate the envious passions and subversive views 
which are aroused at present by the unfounded claims of 
property, and by its repudiation, since the Middle Ages, 
of every real moral obligation. Bich men will feel that 
principles like these, leaving as they do so large a margin 
of voluntary action to the individual, are the only method 
of escaping from the political oppression with which they 
are now threatened. The free concentration of capital 
will then be readily accepted as necessary to its social use- 
fulness ; for great duties imply great powers. 

This, then, is the way in which the priests Normal rdt- 
of Humanity may hope to regenerate the ma- pwofe/ «S 
terial power of wealth, and bring the nutritive ^ 
functions of society into harmony with the other parts of 
the body politic. The contests for which as yet there are 
but too many motives, will then cease ; the People without 
loss of dignity will give free play to their natural instincts 
of respect, and will be as willing to accept the authority 
of their political rulers as to place confidence in their 
spiritual guides. They will feel that true happiness has 
no necessary connection with wealth ; that it depends fiir 
more on free play being given to their intellectual, moral, 
And social qualities ; and that in this respect they are more 
favourably situated than those above them. They wiH 
«ease to aspire to the enjoyments of wealth and power, 
leaving them to those whose political activity requires 
that strong stimulus. Each man^s ambition will be to do 

26 
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his work well; and after it is over, to perform his maa^ 
general function of assisting the spiritual power, and of 
taking part in the formation of Public Opinion, by giving 
his best judgment upon passing eyents. Of the limits to 
be observed by the spiritual power the People will be well 
aware ; and they will accept none which does liot subor» 
dinate the intellect to the heart, and guarantee the purity^ 
of its doctrine by strict abstinence from political power. 
By an appeal to the principles of Positive Polity, they 
will at once check any foolish yielding on the part of 
philosophers to political ambition, and will restore the tem- 
poral power to its proper place. They will be aware that 
though the general principles of practical life rest upon 
Science, it is not for Science to direct their application. 
The incapacity of theorists to apply their theories prac- 
tically has long been recognised in minor matters, and 
it will now be recognised as equally applicable to political 
questions. The province of the philosopher is education; 
and as the result of education, counsel: the province of 
the capitalist is action and authoritative direction. This 
is the only right distribution of power ; and the people 
^vill insist on maintaining it in its integrity, seeing, as 
they will, that without it the harmonious existence of 
Humanity is impossible. 

From this view of the practical side of the 
yet ripe for the reUgiou of Hiunanity taken in connection with 
uv^en^oin- its intellectual and moral side, we may fona 

ton of 1848 is i a* j* j1_ /» i • 

A ftep towards a general conception oi the imai reorganiza- 
tion of political institutions, by which alone 
the great Eevolution can be brought to a close. But 
the time for affecting this reconstruction has not yet 
come. There must be a previous reconstruction of opinions 
and habits of life upon the basis laid down by PositiT- 
ism; and for this at least one generation is required. 
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In the interval, all political meaaiues must retain their 
provisional character, although ia framing them the 
final etat« is always to be taken into account. Aa yet 
nothing can be said to have been established, except the 
moral principle on which PositiTiam rests, the subordina* 
ti<m of Politics to Morals. For this is in fact implicitly 
inTolTed in the proclamation of a Bepublic in France ; a 
dtep which cannot now be recalled, and which implies that 
each citizen is to devote all his faculties to the service of 
Humanity. But with regard to the social organization, 
by which alone this principle can be carried into effect, 
although its basis has been laid down by Positivism, it has 
not yet received tho sanction of the Public. It may be 
hoped, however, that the motto which I have put forward 
tis descriptive of tho new political philosophy. Order and 
Progrès», will soon be adopted spontaneoualy. 

In the first or negative phase of the Eevolu- nntnTota- 
1 ion, all that was done was utterly to repudiate ubcr» nl 
the old political qrstem. No indication what- 
ever was given of the state of things which was to succeed 
it. The motto of the time, Hberiy and Equality, is an 
(^'uict representation of this stete of things, the condititms 
<'xpressed in it being utterly contradictory, and incom- 
]>atible with organization of any kind. For obviously, 
Ijiberty gives free scope to superiority of all kinds, and 
('Specially to moral and mental superiority ; bo that if a 
uniform level of Equality is insisted on, freedom of growth' 
is checked. Yet inconsistent us the motto was, it was 
udmirably adapted to the destructive temper of the time;' 
it time when hatred of the Past compensated the lack of' 
insight into the Future. It had, too, a progressive ten- 
dency, which partly neutralised its subversive spirit. It 
inspired the first attempt to derive true principles of polity 
tnnn general views of history ; the memoraUe thongh un- ■ 
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successful essay of my great predecessor Gondorcet. Thus 
the first intiinatioii of the future influence of the historical 
spirit was given at the very time when the anti-historical 
spirit had reached its climax. 

The long period of reaction which succeeded the first 
crisis gave rise to no political motto of any importance. 
It was a period for which men of any vigour of thought 
and character could not but feel secret repugnance. It 
produced^ however, a universal conviction that the meta- 
physical policy of the revolutionists was of no avail for 
constructive purposes. And it gave rise to the historical 
works of the Neo-Catholic school, which prepared the way 
for Poflitimm by giving the first fair appreciation of the 
Middle Ages. 

Sat the Gounter-revolation, begun by Bobee- 
to; ubertrand pierre, carried to its fbll length by Bonaparte, 
'^- and continued by the Bourbons, came to an 

end in the memorable outbreak of 1830. A neutral period 
of eighteen years followed, and a new motto, Liberty trnd 
Public Ordefy was temporarily adopted. This motto was 
very expressive of the political condition of the time ; and 
the more so that it arose spontaneously^ without ever 
receiving any formal sanction. It expressed the general 
feeling of the public, who, feeling that the secret of the 
political foture was possessed by none of the existing 
parties, contented itself with pointing out the two con- 
ditions essential as a preparation for it. It was an im- 
provement on the first motto, because it indicated more 
dearly that the ultimate purpose of the revolution was 
construction. It got rid of the anti-social notion of 
Equality. All the moral advantages of Equality without 
its political dangers existed already in the feeling of Fra- 
ternity, which, since the Middle Ages, has beoome suffi- 
ciently diffiised in Western Europe to need no qiecial 
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formula. Again, this motto introduced empirically the 
great conception of Order ; understanding it of course in 
the limited sense of material order at home and abroad. 
No deeper meaning was likely to be attached to the word 
in a time of such mental and moral anarchy. 

But with the adoption of the Republican ^Mrdmotto; 

* A Order and 

principle in 1848, the utility of this provi- Progr». 
sional motto ceased. For the Revolution now entered 
upon its positive phase; which indeed, for all philoso- 
phical minds, had been already inaugurated by my dis- 
covery of the laws of Social Science. But the fact of its 
having fallen into disuse is no reason for going back to 
the old motto. Liberty and Equality, which, since the 
crisis of 1789, has ceased to be appropriate. In the utter 
absence of social convictions, it has obtained a sort of 
official resuscitation; but this will not prevent men of 
good sense and right feeling from adopting spontaneously 
the motto Order and ProgresBy as the principle of all poli- 
tical action for the future. In the second chapter I dwelt 
at some length upon this motto, and pointed out its poli- 
tical and philosophical meaning. I have now only to show 
its connection with the other mottoes of which we have 
been speaking, and the probability of its adoption. Each 
of them, like all combinations, whether in the moral or 
physical world, is composed of two elements ; and the last 
has one of its elements in common with the second, as the 
second has in common with the first. Moreover, Liberty, 
the element common to the two first, is in reality contained 
in the third ; since all Progress implies Liberty. But Order 
is put foremost, because the word is here intended to cover 
the whole field that properly belongs to it. It includes 
things private as well as public, theoretical as well as 
practical, moral as well as political. Progress is put next, 
as the end for which Order exists, and as the mode in 
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wUcIi it should be manifested. This conception, for which 
the crisis of 1789 prepared the way, will be our guiding 
principle throughout the oonstructive phase of the West- 
em Bevolution. The reconciliation of Order and Progress, 
which had hitherto been impossible, is now an accepted 
fact for all advanced minds. For the public this is not 
yet the case ; but since the close of the Gount^-revolutioii 
in 1830, all minds have been tending unconsciously in 
this direction. The tendency becomes still more striking 
by contrast with an opposite movement, the increasing 
identity of principles between the reactionary and the 
anarchist schools. 

^n^ii^ggQj^ But even if we suppose accomplished what is 
pSSofttSî y®* ^^y ^ prospect, even if the fondamoital 
dtion. principle of our future polity were accepted and 

publicly ratified by the adoption of this motto, yet perma- 
nent reconstruction of political institutions would still be 
premature. Before this can be attempted, the spiritual 
interregnum must be terminated. For this object, in 
which all hearts and minds, especially among the work- 
ing classes and among women, must unite their efforts 
with those of the philosophic priesthood, at least one 
generation is required. During this period governmental 
policy should be avowedly provisional; its one object 
should be to maînt ffln what is so essential to our state 
of transition. Order, at home and abroad. Here, too, 
Positivism suffices for the task ; by explaining on histo- 
rical principles the stage that we have left, and that at 
which we shall ultimately arrive, it enables us to unde^ 
stand the character of the intermediate stage. 

Popular die- ^^ solutiou of the problem consists in a 

îîîSSS? ^S ^®^ revolutionary government, adapted to the 

•peech. Positive phasc of the Bevolution, as the admi- 

, rable institutions of the Convention were to its negative 
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phase. The principle features of such a goyenunent would 
be perfect fireedom of speech and discussion, and at the 
same time poKtical preponderance of the central authority 
with proper guarantees for its purity. To secure perfect 
freedom of discussion, various measures would be taken. 
All penalties and fines which at present hamper its action 
would be abolished, the only check left bemg the obKgar 
tion of signature. Again, all difficulties in the way of 
criticising the private character of public men, due to the 
disgraceful legislation of the psychologists, would be re- 
moved. Lastly, all official grants to theological and meta- 
physical institutions would be discontinued; for while 
these last, freedom of instruction in the true sense cannot 
be said to exist. With such substantial guarantees there 
will be little fear of reactionary tendencies on the part of 
the executive ; and consequently no danger in allowing it 
to take that ascendency over the electoral body which, in 
the present state of mental and moral anarchy, is abso- 
lutely necessary for the maintenance of material order. 
On this plan die French assembly would be reduced to 
about two himdred members ; and its only duty would be 
to vote the budget proposed by the finance committee of 
government, and to audit the accoimts of the past year. 
All executive or legislative measures would come within 
the province of the central power ; the only condition being 
that they should first be submitted to free discussion, 
whether by journals, public meetings, or individual thinkers, 
though such discussion should not bind the government 
legally. The progressive character of the government 
thus guaranteed, we have next to see that the men who 
compose it shall be such as are likely to carry out the 
provisional and purely practical purpose with which it is 
instituted. On Positive principles, it is to the working 
classes that we should look for the only statesmen worthy 
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of Bucceeding to the statefimen of the Gonyentioii. Three 
of Buch men would be required for the central gOTem^ 
ment. They would combine the functions of a minifitiy 
with those of monarchy, one of them taking the directioii 
of Foreign affidrs, another of Home aSûrs, the third of 
Finance. They would convoke and dissolve the electoral 
power on their own responsibility. Of this body the 
majority would in a short time, without any law to that 
effect, consist of the larger capitalists ; for the office would 
be gratuitous, and the duties would be of a kind for which 
their ordinary avocations fitted them. Changes would 
occasionally be necessary in the central government ; but 
since it would consist of three persons, its continuity might 
be maintained, and the traditions of the previous genera» 
tion, as well as the tendencies of the future, and the posi- 
tion actually existing, might all be represented. 

Such a government, though of course retaining some 
revolutionary features, would come as near to the normal 
state as is at present practicable. For its province would 
be entirely limited to material questions, and the only 
anomaly of importance would be the fact of choosing 
rvders from the working classes. Normally, this class is 
excluded from political administration, which falls ulti- 
^lately into the hands of capitalists. But the anomaly 
is so obviously dependent simply on the present condition 
of affiiirs, and will be so restricted in its application, that 
the working classes are not likely to be seriously demoral» 
ized by it. The primary object being to infuse moraHty 
into practical life, it is clear that working men, whose 
minds and hearts are peculiarly accessible to moral influ- 
ence, are for the present best qualified for political power» 
"So check meantime is placed on the action of the capital- 
ists ; and this provisional policy prepares the way for their 
ultimate accession to power, by convincing them of th^ 
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urgent need of private and public regeneration, without 
wluch they can never be worthy of it. By this course, 
too, it becomes easier to bring the consultative influence 
of a spiritual power to bear upon modem govemment. 
At first such inâuoicâ can only be exercised spontane- 
ooaly ; but it will become more and more eyatematic with 
every new step in the great philosophical renovation on 
which the final reorganization of society is based. 

The propriety of the provisional policy here recom- 
mended is further illustrated by the wide scope of its 
application. Although suggested by the difficulties pecu- 
liar to the position of France, it is equally adapted to 
other nations who are sufficiently advanced to take part 
in the great revolutionary crisis. Thus the second phase 
of the Revolution is at once distinguished from the first, 
by having an Occidental, as opposed to a purely KatiœuJ* 
character. And the fact of the executive government being 
composed of working men, points in the same direction; 
since of all classes working men are the moat free from 
local prejudices, and have the strongest tendencies, both 
intellectually and morally, to universal union. Evmi 
should this form of govemment be limited for some yearn 
to France, it would be enough to remodel the old system 
of diplomacy throughout the West. 

Such are the advantages which the second revolutionary 
government will derive from the possession of systematdo 
principles ; whereas the government of the Convention 
was left to its empirical instincts, and bad nothing but ita 
progressive instincts to guide it. 

A special Report was published in 1848 by the Pooi- 
tiviat Society, in which the subject of provisûmai govem- 
ment will be found discussed in greater detail. 

Quiet at home and peace abroad being se- ■ 
cured, we shall be able, notwithstanding the ] 
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continiiance of mental and moral anarchy, to proceed 
actively with the vast work of social regeneration, with 
the c^tainly of fall liberty of thought and ezpressioiL 
For this purpose it will be desirable to institute the phi- 
losophical and political association to which I alluded in 
the last volume of my '^ Positive Philosophy'' (published 
in 1842), under the title of ^'Positive Occidental C!om- 
mittee." Its sittings would usually be held in Paris, and 
it would consist, in the first place, of eight Frenchmen, 
seven Englishmen, six Germans, five Italians, and four 
Spaniards. This would be enough to represent fairly the 
principal divisions of each population. Germany, for in- 
stance, might send a Dutchman, a Prussian, a Swede, a 
Dane, a Bavarian, and an Austrian. So, too, the Italian 
members might come respectively from Piedmont, Lom- 
bardy, Tuscany, the Roman States, and the two Sicilies. 
Again, Catalonia, Castille, Andalusia, and Portugal ¥rould 
adequately represent the Spanish Peninsula. 

Thus we should have a sort of permanent Council 
of the new Church. Each of the three elements of the 
moderating power should be admitted into it; and it 
might also contain such members of the governing class 
as were sufBciently regenerated to be of use in forwarding 
the general movement. There should be practical men in 
this council as well as philosophers. Here, as elsewhere, 
it will be principally from the working classes that such 
practical co-operation will come ; but no support, if given 
sincerely, will be rejected, even should it emanate £rom 
the classes who are destined to extinction. It is also most 
important for the purposes of this Council that the third 
element of the moderating power, women, should be in- 
cluded in it, so as to represent the Amdamental prin- 
ciple of the preponderance of the heart over the under- 
standing. Six ladies should be chosen in addition to the 
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tliirty members above mentiimed : of tltese, two would be 
French, and one from each of tlie other nations. Besidea 
their ordinary sphere of influence, it will be their special 
doty to disaeminate Positivism among our Southern 
brethren. It is an office that I had reserved for my 
saintly colleague, who, bat for her premature death, would 
have rendered eminent service in soch a Council. 

While material order is maintained by national govem- 
ments, the members of the Council, as pioneers of the final 
order of society, wiU be carrying on the European move- 
ment, and gradually terminating the spiritual interreg- 
Qom which is now the sole obstacle to social regeneration. 
They will forward the developmeot and division of Posi- 
tivism, and make practical apphcation of its principles, in 
all ways that are honourably open to them. Instruction 
of aU kinds, oral or written, popular or philosophic, will 
&11 within their province ; but their chief aim will be 
to inaugurate the worship of Humaui^ so &r as that 
is possible. And already a beginning is possible, so 
far at least as the system of conunemoratitm is ooncemed. 
Politically they nay give a direct proof of the interna- 
tional character of the Positive system, by bringing for- 
ward several measures, the utility of which has long 
been recognised, but which have been neglected for want 
of some central authority placed beyond the reach of 
national rivalry. 

One of the most important of such measnres oanuaiui 
would be the establishment of a Western naval 
force, with the twofold object of protecting the seas, 
and of assisting geographical and scientific discovery. It 
shotdd be recruited and supported by all five braochea of 
the Occidental family, and would thus be a good sobstitate 
for the admirable institution of maritime Chivalry which 
ieU with Catholùsam. On its flag the Foaitivist atotto 
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would naturally be inscribed, and thus would be for the 
first time publicly recognised. 

intenuitioiiai Another measure, conceived in the same 
«*»*«^ spirit, would soon follow, one which has been 

long desired, but which, owing to the anarchy prevalent 
throughout the West since the decline of Catholicism, 
has never yet been carried out. A common monetary 
standard will be established, with the consent of the 
various governments, by which industrial transactions 
will be greatly facilitated. Three spheres made respeo- 
tively of gold, silver, and platintmi, and each weighing 
fifty grammes (772 grains), would differ sufficiently in 
value for the purpose. The sphere should have a small 
flattened base, and on the great circle paraUel to it the 
Positivist motto would be inscribed. At the pole would 
be the image of the immortal Charlemagne, the founder 
of the Western Republic, and round the image his name 
would be engraved, in its Latin form, Carolus ; that 
name, respected as it is by all nations of Europe alike, 
would be the common appellation of the imiversal mone* 
tary standard. 

occidenui ^® adoptiou of such measures would soon 
•'*°^' bring the Positivist Committee into favour. 

Many others might be suggested, relating directly to its 
Amdamental purpose, which need not be specially men«* 
tioned here. I will only suggest the foundation, by volun- 
tary effort, of an Occidental School, to serve as the nucleus 
of a true philosophic class. The students would ultimately 
enter the Positivist priesthood ; they would in most in- 
stances come from the working class, without, however, 
excluding real talent from whatever quarter. By their 
agency the septennial course of Positive teaching might 
be introduced in all places disposed to receive it. They 
would besides supply voluntary missionaries, who would 
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preach the doctrine everywhere, even outside the limits <d 
Western Europe, according to the pkn hereafter to he 
explained. The travels of Fositivist workmen, in the 
ordinsiy duties of their calling, would greatly facilitate 
this work. 

A more detailed view of this provisional system of 
instruction wiU be found in the second edition of the 
" Report on the Subject of a Positive School," published 
by the Positivist Society in 1849. 

There is another step which mieht he taken, „"»» tor a» 
relating not merely to the period of transition, pnbiio. 
but also to the normal state. Â flag suitable to the 
Western Bepublic might be adopted, which, with slight 
alterations, would also be the flag for each nation. The 
want of such a symbol is already instinctively felt. What 
is wanted is a sulwtitute for the old retrograde symbols, 
which yet shall avoid all subversive tendencies. It would 
be a suitable inauguration of the period of transition whioh 
we are now entering, if the colours and mottoes appro* 
priate to the final state were adopted at its outset. 

To speak first of the banner to be used in religious ser- 
vices. It should be painted on canvass. On one side the 
ground would be white ; on it would be the symbol of 
Humanity, personified by a woman of thirty years of age, 
bearing her son in her arms. The other side would bear 
the religious formula of PoaitiviBts : Love ia our Prineipte, 
Order t» our Sati», Progreaa our End, upon a ground of 
green, the colour of hope, and therefore moat suitable for 
^nblems of the future. 

Green, too, would be the colour of the political flag, ooat- 
mon to the whole West As it is intended to float freely, 
it does not admit of painting ; but the carved image of 
Humanity might be placed at the banner-pole. The prin- 
cipal motto of Positivism will, in this oase^ be divided into 
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two, both alike significant. One side of the flag will have 
the political and scientific motto, Order and Progress ; the 
other, the moral and esthetic motto, Live for Others. The 
first will be preferred by men ; the other is more specially 
adapted to women, who are thus invited to participate in 
these public manifestations of social feeling. 

This point settled, the question of the various national 
flags becomes easy. In these the centre might be green, 
and the national colours might be displayed on the border. 
Thus, in France, where the innovation will be first intro- 
duced, the border would be tricolour, with the present 
arrangement of colours, except that more space should be 
given to the white, in honour of our old royal flag. In 
this way uniformity would be combined with variety; 
and, moreover, it would be shown that the new feeling of 
Occidentality is perfectly compatible with respect for the 
smaUest nationaKties. Each would retain the old signs in 
combination with the common symbol. The same principle 
would apply to all emblems of minor importance. 

The question of these symbols, of which I have spoken 
during the last two years in my weekly courses of lectures, 
illustrates the most immediate of the functions to which 
the Positive Committee will be called. I mention it here, 
as a type of its general action upon European society. 

Without setting any limits to the gradual increase of 
the Association, it is desirable that the central nucleus 
should always remain limited to the original number of 
thirty-six, with two additions, which will shortly be men- 
tioned. Each member might institute a more numerous 
association in his own country, and this again might be 
the parent of others. Associations thus aMiated may be 
developed to an unlimited extent ; and thus we shall be 
able to maintrfiin the unity and homogeneity of the Posi- 
tive Church, without impairing its ccÂerence and vigour. 
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As soon as PositiTÎAm has gained in every country a suffi- 
cient number of voluntary adherents to constitute the pre- 
ponderating section of the community, the regeneration of 
society is secured. 

The members assigned above for the different nations, 
only represent the order in which the advanced minds in 
each will co-operate in the movement. The order in 
which the great body of each nation will join it, will be, 
so &r as we can judge Irom their antecedents, somewhat 
different. The difference is, that Italy here takes the 
second place, and Spain the third, while England descends 
to the last. The grounds for this important modification 
are indicated in the third edition of my " Positive Calen- 
dar." They will be discussed in detail in the fourth 
volume of this Treatise.* 

From Europe the movement will spread ulti- -0^^''^^^ 
mately to the whole race. But the first step «'■(« "' t'" 
in its progress will naturally be to the mhabi- ■^jj^"'" ," 
tante of our colonies, who, though politically "^ ^ "'* 
independent of Western Europe, still retain ™»- 
their filiation with it. Twelve colonial members may be 
added to the Council ; four for each American Continent, 
two for India, two for the Dutch and Spanish possessions 
in the Indian Ocean. 

This gives us forty-eight members. To these twelve 
foreign associates will gradually be added, to represent 
the populations whose growth has been retarded ; and 
then the Council will have received its full complement. 
For every nation of the world is destined for the same 
ultimate conditions of social regeneration as ourselves, the 
only difference being Qiat Western Europe, under the 
leadership of France, takes the initiative. It is of great 
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importance not to attempt this final extension too soQny an 
error which would impair the precision and Tigour of the 
renovating movement. At the same time it mnst nevw 
be forgotten that the existence of the Gh-eat Being remains 
incomplete until all its members are brought into haimo» 
nious co-operation. In ancient times social sympathy was 
restricted to the idea of Nationality ; between this and the 
final conception of Humanity^ the Middle Ages introdooed 
the intermediate conception of Ghristendomy or Occident» 
ality ; the real bearing of which is at present but littk 
appreciated. It will be our first political duty to revive 
that conception, and place it on a firmer basis, by tenni- 
nating the anarchy consequent on the extinction of Oatho» 
lie Feudalism. While occupied in this task, we shall 
become impressed with the conviction that the imion of 
Western Europe is but a preliminary step to the union 
of Humanity ; an instinctive presentiment of which has 
existed from the infancy of our race, but which, as long as 
theological belief and military life were predominant, oouM 
never be carried out even in thought. The primary laws 
of human development which form the philosophical basis 
of the Positive system, apply necessarily to all climates 
.and races whatsoever, the only difference being in the 
rapidity with which evolution takes place. The inferi- 
ority of other nations in this respect is not ines^licable ; 
and it will now be compensated by a growth of greater 
regularity than ours, and less interrupted by shocks and 
oscillations. Obviously in our case systematic guidance 
was impossible, since it is only now that our growth is 
complete that we can learn the general laws conmoion to 
it and to other cases. Wise and generous intervention of 
the West on behalf of our sister nations who are less 
advanced, will form a noble field for Social Art, when baaed 
on sound scientific principles. Relative without bemg 
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arbitrary, Kealous and yet alwajB temperate ; sucli should 
be the spirit of this intervention ; and tbua conducted, it 
will form a system of moral and political action far nobler 
than the proselytism of theology or the extension of mili- 
tary empire. The time will come when it will engross 
the whole attention of the Positive Council ; but for the 
present it must remain secondary to other subjects of 
greater urgency. 

The first to join the Western movement will necessarily 
be the remaining portion of the White race : which in all 
its branches is superior to the other two races. There are 
two Monotheist nations, and one Polytheist, which will be 
successively incorporated. Taken together, the three re- 
present the propagation of Positivism in the East. 

The vast population of the Bussian empire was left 
outside the pale of Catholic Feudalism. By virtue of its 
Christianity, however, notwithstanding its entire confusion 
of temporal and spiritual power, it h<Jds the first place 
among the Monotheistic nations of the East. Its initiation 
into the Western movement will be conducted by two 
nations of intermediate position ; Oreece, connected with 
KuBsia by the tie of religion ; and Poland, united with her 
politically. Though neitlier of these nations is homo- 
geneous in structure with Russia, it would cause serious 
delay in the propagation of Positivism should the con- 
nection be altogether terminated. 

The next step will be to Mohammedan Monotheism ; first 
in Turkey, afterwards in Persia. Here Positivism will 
find pointe of sympathy of which Catholicism could not 
admit. Indeed these are already perceptible. Arab civi- 
lization transmitted Greek science to ua : and this will 
always secure for it an honourable place among the essen- 
tial elemeute of the mediœval syst^n, regarded as a pre- 
paration for Positivism. 
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Lastly 9 we oome to Û19 Pol ytheists of India ; apd with 
ihem the incorporation of the White race will be oompleta. 
Already we see nome spontaneous tendencies in this direc- 
tion. Although from exceptional causes Theocraoy has 
been preserved in India, there exist real points of contact 
with Positivinn; and in this respect the assistanee of 
Persia will be of service» It is the peculiar privilege of 
the Positive doctrine that, taking so complete a view of 
human development, it is always able to appreciate the 
most ancient form/s of social life at their true worth. 

In these three stages of Positivist propagation, the 
Council will have elected the first half of its Ibveign 
associates ; admitting successively a Ghreek, a Bnssian, an 
Egyptian, a Turk, a Persian, and finally, a Hindoo. 

The Yellow race has adhered firmly to Polytheism. Sut 
it has been considerably modified in all its branches by 
Monotheism, either in the Christian or Mohammedan form. 
To some extent, therefore, it is prq)ared for ftirther change ; 
and a s^fficient number of adherents may soon be obtained 
for Tartary, China, Japan, and Malacca to be represented 
in the CounciL 

With one last addition the organization of the Oounoil 
is complete. The Black race has yet to be included. It 
should send two representatives ; one from Hayti, which 
had the energy to shake off the iniquitous yoke of slaveiy, 
and the other from central Africa, which has never yet 
been subjected to European influence. European pride 
has looked with contempt on these African tribes, and 
imagines them destined to hopeless stagnation. But the 
very fact of their having been left to themselvee renden 
them better disposed to receive Positivism, the first system 
in which their Fetichistio &ith has been appreciated, a» the 
origin from whiob the historical evolution of society has 
proceeded. 
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It Î8 probable that the Oouncil will have reached its 
limit of sixty membere, before the spiritual interregnum in 
the central region of Humanity has been terminated. But 
«ren if political reccmatruction were lo proceed so rapidly 
in Europe as to render all possible assistance to this vast 
movement, it is hardly conceivable that the five stages of 
whi^ it consists can be thoroughly effected within a 
period of two centuries. Bat however this may be, the 
action of the Council will become increasingly valuable, 
not only for its direct influence on the leas advanced 
nations, but also and more especially, because the proo& 
it will furnish of the universality of the new religion will 
strengthen its adherents in the Western fiunily. 

But the time when Positivism can be brought OoadiuiaB. 
into direct contact with these preliminary phases u» F«ithki 
is far distant, and we need not wait for it. The 
features of the c^stem stand out already with sufficient 
clearness to enable ns to begin at once the wrak of mental 
and social renovation for which our revolutionary piede-' 
cessors so energetically prepared the way. They however 
were blinded to the Future by their hatred of the Fast. 
With us, on the contrary, social sympathy rests upon the 
historical spirit, and at the same time strengtheiVB it. Soli- 
darity with our contemporaries is not enough for us, unless 
we combine it with the sense of Continuity with former 
times ; and while we press on toward the Future, we lean 
upon the Past, every phase of which our religion holds in 
honour. So far irom the ffliergy of our progreesiTe move- 
ment being hampered by such feelings, it is only by doing 
full justice to the Past, as no system but ours can do 
consLStently, that we can attain perfect emancipation of 
thought ; because we ore thus saved from the necessily of 
making the slightest actual concession to systems whicb 
we regard ai obadete. Uaderstsoding tluir natore and 
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their purpose better than tiie sectaries who still empirical! j 
adhere to them, we can «ee that each was in its time 
necessary as a preparatory step towards the final system, 
in which all their partial and imperfed; services will be 
combined* * 

Comparing it especially with the last synthesis by which 
the Western family of nations has been directed, it is dear 
even from the indications given in this prefatory work, 
that the new synthesis is more real, more comprehensive, 
and more stable. All that we find to admire in the 
mediaeval system is developed and matured in Positivism. 
It is the only system which can induce the intellect to 
accept its due position of subordination to the heart. We 
recogmse the piety and chivalry of our ancestors, who 
made a noble application of the best doctrine that was pos- 
sible in their time. We believe that were they living now, 
they would be found in our ranks. They would acknow- 
ledge the decay of their provisional phase of thought, and 
would see that in its present degenerate state it is only a 
symbol of reaction, and a source of discord. 

And now that the doctrine has been shown to rest on 
a central principle, a principle which appeals alike to 
instinct and to reason, we may carry our comparison a 
step further, and convince all clear-seeing and honest 
minds that it is as superior to former systems in its influ- 
ence over the emotions and the imagination, as it is from 
the practical and intellectual aspect. Under it, Life, 
whether private or public, becomes in a still higher sense 
than under Polytheism, a continuous act of worship, per- 
formed imder the inspiration of universal Love. All our 
thoughts, feelings, and actions flow spontaneously to a 
common centre in Humanity, our Supreme Being; a 
Being who is real, accessible, and sympathetic, beoiuse 
she is of the same nature as her worshippers, though hr 
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superior to any ooe of them. The very conception of 
Humanity is a condensation of the whole mental and 
social history of man. For it implies- the irrevoc- 
able extinction of theology and of war ; both of which 
are incompatible with uniformity of belief and with co- 
operation of all the energies of the race. The c^n- 
taneous morality of the emotions is restored to its due 
place; and Philosophy, Poetry, and Polity are thereby 
regenerated. Each is placed in its due relation to the 
others, and is consecrated to the study, tlie praise^ and the 
service of Humanity, the most relative and the most per- 
fectible of all beings. Science posses from the analytic 
to the synthetic state, being entrusted with the high mis- 
sion of founding an objective basis for man's action on the 
laws of the external world and of man's nature ; a basis 
which is indispensable to control the oscillation of our 
opinions, the versatility of our feelings, and the insta- 
bility of our purposes. Poetry assumes at last ite true 
social function, and will henceforth be preferred to all 
other studies. By idealizing Humanity under every 
aspect, it enables us to give fit expression to the grati- 
tude we owe to her, both publicly and as individuals; 
and thus it becomes a source of the highest spiritual 
benefit. 

But amidst the pleasures that spring from the study 
and the praise of Humanity, it must be remembered that 
fWtivism is characterised always by reality and utility, 
and admits of no degeneration into asceticism or quietistn. 
The Love by which it is inspired is no passive principle ; 
while stimulating Keason and Im^ination, it does so only 
to give a higher direction to our practical activity. It 
was in practical life that the Positive spirit first arose, 
extending thence to the sphere of thought, and ultimately 
to the moral qihere. The grand object of human exist- 
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ence is the constant improvement of the natural Ordef 
that surrounds us : of our material condition first ; sob* 
sequently of our physical, intellectual» and moral natnrai» 
And the highest of these objects is moral progress, whb^ 
ther in the individual, in the family, or in society. It is on 
this that human happiness, whether in private or puUio 
life, principally depends. Political art, then, when sulxn^ 
dinated to morality, becomes the most essential of all arts. 
It consists in concentration of all human effort upon tlio 
service of Humanity, in accordance with the natural laws 
which regulate her existence. 

The great merit of ancient systems «f poUty, of the 
Roman system especially, was that precedence was always 
given to public interests. Every citizen co-operated in the 
manner and degree suited to those early times. But there 
were no means of providing premier regulation for domestic 
life. In the Middle Ages, when Catholicism attempted 
to form a complete system of morality, private life was 
made the principal object. All our affections were sub- 
jected to a most beneficial course of discipline, in which 
the inmost springs of vice and virtue were reached. But 
owing to the inadequacy of the doctrines on which the 
system rested, the solution of the problem was incoherent. 
The method by which Catholicism controlled the selfish 
propensities was one which turned men away from public 
Ufe, and concentrated them on interests which were at 
once chimerical and personal The immediate value of 
this great effort was, that it brought about for the first 
time a separation between moral and political power» 
which in the systems of antiquity had always been con- 
founded. But the separation was due rather to the force of 
circumstances than to any conscious efforts, and it could not 
be fiiUy carried out, because it was incompatible with the 
spirit of the CathoUc dootrine and with the militaiy cha- 
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ntcter of society. Woman lympathized with CatholicisDif 
but the people never supported it with enthusiaam, and it 
aoon sank under the encroaohments of the temporal power, 
and the degeneracy of the priesthood. 

Foflitivism is the only system which can renew this 
premature effort and bring it to a satisfactory issue. 
Combining the spirit of antiquity with that of Catiiolio 
Feudalism, it proposes to carry out the political pro- 
gramme put forward by the Oonvention. 

Positive religion brings beftnre us in a definite shape 
the noblest of human problems, the permanent prepon- 
derance of Social feeling over Self-love. As far as the 
exceeding imperfection of our nature enables us to solve 
it, it will be solved by calling our home affectionB into 
continuous action ; affections which stand half way between 
self-love and universal sympathy. In order to consolidate 
and develop this solution. Positivism lays down the philo- 
sophical and social principle of Separation of theoretical 
from practical power. Theoretical power is consultative ; 
it directs education, and sni^lies general principles. Prac- 
tical power directs action by special and imperative rules. 
All the elements of society that are excluded {ram political 
goverment become guarantees for the preservation of tiiis 
arrangement. The priests of Humanity, who are the sys- 
tematic organs of the moderating power, will always find 
themselves supported, in their attempts to modify the 
governing power, by women and by the people. But to 
be so supported, they most be men who, in addition to 
the intellectual power necessary for their mission, have 
the moral qualities which are yet more necessary ; who 
combine, that is, tlie tenderness of women with the energy 
of the people. The first guarantee for the possession of 
such qualities is the sacrifice of political authority and 
even of wealth. Then we may at last hope to see tha new 
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religion taking the place of the old, because it will fulfil 
in a more perfect way the mental and social purposes for 
which the old religion existed. Monotheism will lapse 
like Polytheism and Fetichistn, into the domain of his- 
tory ; and will, like them, be incorporated into the system 
of universal commemoration, in which Humanity will 
render due homage to all her predecessors. 

corruptionof ^^ ^ ^^*> *^«^ merely on the ground of 
Monotheinn. speculative truth that Positivists would urge 

all those who are still halting between two opinions, to 
choose between the absolute and the relative, between the 
fruitless search for Causes and the solid study of Laws, 
between submission to arbitrary Wills and submission to 
demonstrable Necessities. It is for Feeling still more 
than for Beason to make the decision ;. for upon it depends 
the establishment of a higher form of social life. 

Monotheism in Western Europe is now as obsolete and 
as injurious as Polytheism was fifteen centuries ago. The 
discipline in which its moral value principally consisted 
has long since decayed ; and consequently the sole effect 
of its doctrine, which has been so extravagantly praised, 
is to degrade the affections by unlimited desires, and to 
weaken the character by servile terrors. It supplied no 
field for the Imagination, and forced it back upon Poly- 
theism and Fetichism, which, under Theology,, form the 
only possiUe foundation for poetry. The pursuits of prac- 
tical life were never sincerely promoted by it, and they 
advanced ooly by evading or resisting its influence. The 
noblest of all practical pursuits, that of social regenera- 
tion, is at the present time in direct opposition to it. For 
by its vague notion of Providence, it prevents men from 
forming a true conception of Law, a conception necessary 
for true prevision, on which all wise intervention must 
be based. 
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Sincere believers in Ghristiaiiity will soon cease to inter* 
fere with the management of a world, where they profeas 
tbemselveB to be pilgrims and strangers. The new 
Supreme Being is no less jealous than the old, and will 
not accept the servants of two masters. But the truth 
is, that the more zealous theological partizans, whether 
royalists, aristocrats, or democrats, have now for a long 
time been insincere. God to them is but the nominal 
chief of a hypocritical conspiracy, a conspiracy which is 
even more contemptible than it is odious. Their object 
is to keep the people from all great social improvements 
by assuring them that they will find compensation for 
their miseries in an imaginary future life. The doctrine 
is already falling into discredit among the working classes 
evcrywhepe throughout the West, especially in Paris. AH 
theological tendencies, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Deist, really serve to prolong and aggravate our moral 
anarchy, because they hinder the diffusion of that social 
Bjrnipatby and breadth of view, without which we can 
never attain fixity of principle and regularity of life. 
Every Bubversive scheme now afloat has either originated 
in Monotheism or has received its sanction. Even Catho- 
licism has lost its power of controlling revolutionary ex- 
travagance in some of its own most distinguished members. 

It is for the sake of Order therefore, even more than of 
Progress, that we call on all those who desire to rme above 
their present disastrous state of oscillation in feeling and 
opinion, to make a distinct choice between Positivism and 
Theology. For there are now bu£ two camps : the camp 
of reaction and anarchy, which acknowledges more or less 
distinctly the direction of God : the camp of construction 
and progress, which is wholly devoted to Humanity. 

The Being upon whom all our thoughts are concentrated 
is one whose existence is undoubted. We recognise that 
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eziBtence not in the Present only, bat in the Past, and 
even in the Future : and we find it always subject to one 
fundamental Law, by whioh we are enabled to conoeiye of 
it as a whole. Placing our highest happiness in uniyersal 
Love, we Uve, as far as it is possible, for others ; and this 
in public life as well as in private ; for the two are closely 
linked together in our religion; a religion clothed in all 
the beauty of Art, and yet never inconsistent with Science. 
After having thus exercised our powers to the full, and 
having given a charm and sacredness to our temporary 
life, we shall at last be for ever incorporated into the 
Supreme Being, of whose Ufe all noble natures are neces- 
sarily partakers. It is only through the worship of Hu- 
manity that we can feel the inward reality and inexpressible 
sweetness of this incorporation. It is unknown to those 
who being still involved in theological beUef, have not 
been able to form a clear conception of the Future, and 
have never experienced the feeling of pure self-sacrifice. 
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